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Its spring... it Paris... 
and you can 
be there 
tomorrow / 








THE FIRST TIME YOU SEE PARIS will be less than a day from the time 
you leave the United States ...if you go the skyway. It’s the quick- 
est and most practical way for businessmen or holiday seekers. 
Your Skyliner’s first stop in France is Orly Field, Paris. No chang- 
ing planes. No trains to take. And a new travel thrill all the way. 
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STAIRWAY TO A SKYLINER ‘ a 4 TUNISIA 
leads you toa comfortable ; ; ; . y/ p UNITED STATES 
seat on a modern magic a ee TW A—Trans World Airline 
carpet. Soon you’ll be oo o routes to be served 

= = @ @ Found-the-world connections 
purring along above the 
weather in the smooth 
high sky, with five miles 
dropping behind you 
every minute. And right 
then you'll wonder why 





























DID YOU KNOW THAT you can go direct from San Fran- 
cisco to Bombay by TWA. .. that TWA routes take 
you to Newfoundland, to Ireland, to six European 
capitals... .that Skyliners touch seven key ports on 





you waited this long to the Mediterranean ...that the Middle East, Arabia, Hot 
find out that flying is the and India are only days away by TWA? sigh 
way to travel and TWA es 
the way to fly. Juli 
and 

IT’S EASY TO STRETCH A VACATION the Mor 

TWA way. Your travel agent can show Nel: 

you hundreds of wonderful vacation ~~ 

dust the ticket for world travel spots—in the United States and abroad Bill 

—quickly reached via TWA. So whether cror 


you have a month or just a weekend, colu 
build your travel plans around TWA... 
and spend most of your time where you 
want to be most. 





TRANS WORLD A/RLINE 
&.$.A.- EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 





HOW MANY MILES OF EXPERIENCE in a typical TWA 
crew? When you find that many among TWA’s 
flight personnel have crossed the Atlantic hundreds 
of times, you won’t be too surprised to learn that All flights carry TWA Air Cargo. Fast, dependable, low cost! _ 
your seasoned Skyliner crew of seven has flown 
millions of trans-world miles. 


P. S. TWA travel costs less than you think ...and 
you can spend more time there when you go by air! 
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Pleasant Adventure 
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R CENTURIES New Mexico has lured 
those who seek the new, the strange 
and the different. Even today, wise 
travelers who slip off the beaten track are 
likely to discover some unheralded and 
picturesque Indian ceremonial or fiesta, 
some rodeo or local celebration as colorful 
and natural as the celebrators themselves. 
Here you will find ancient mission churches, 
quaint villages where Spanish is the native 
tongue, and sleepy cow towns where the 
horse is as important as the automobile. 
Here you will find an ever-changing pano- 
rama of vast mesa and towering mountains, 
of primeval forest and rugged desert, 
of arid plain and fertile valley. Here, 
you, too, will discover the fascination of 
The Land of Enchantment. Once you have 
shared it, you’ll never forget it!....To 
help you plan your visit to New Mexico, 
we'll send our free, colorful booklet and 
maps—just mail us the coupon below. 
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APRIL 6 Army Day, throughout na- 
tion. Events in 101 cities include 
parades, open houses, luncheons. 
Theme: A Strong America is a 
Peaceful America. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MARCH 29-aPRIL 1 Antiques Show, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. Bene- 
fit exhibition for Boston charities. 

APRIL 3-4 Drifters Memorial Bowl 
Ski Race, Bartlett, N. H. Invita- 
tion meet for Eastern ski clubs and 
college teams. Perpetual trophy of- 
fered in memory of club members 
killed in World War II. 

19 Patriots’ Day, Charlestown-Con- 
cord-Lexington, Mass. Re-enact- 
ment of Paul Revere’s ride from 
City Square, Charlestown, through 
Lexington to Concord, including his 
capture by the British. 

19 Fifty-Second Annual Marathon 
Race, Boston. Racers start in 
Hopkinton, finish at Boston Uni- 
versity, running 26 miles, 385 yards. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


MARCH 29-aPRIL 24 Ninth Annual 
Exhibition, National Serigraph 
Society, Serigraph Galleries, New 
York. Original silk-screen prints 
entered in competition. 

APRIL 2-4 Pageant of Comedy, 
Pubiic School No. 17, New York. 
Shubert Memorial Trophy and 
Plaque awarded to Little Theater 
group performing best original 
comedy material. Pageant is part 
of National Laugh Week. 

10-may 4 Fifth Annual Co- 
operative Art Exhibition, State 
Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa. 
Artists may enter work in any 
media in competition for awards. 

10-may 9 Sixth Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American 
Paintings, Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond. Cross sec- 
tion of current American art selected 
by jury (Alexander Brook, Xavier 
Gonzales, George L. K. Morris, 
Waldo Peirce, Hobson Pittman). 

16-18 Cavalier Specialists Golf 
Tournament, Cavalier Yacht and 
Country Club, Virginia Beach, Va. 
Competitors, chosen by Golf Writ- 
ers’ Association of America, include 
two outstanding golfers in each of 
five golf specialties (driving, long 
irons, approaching, trouble shots 
from rough or trap, and putting). 
Two days devoted to a 54-hole 
medal play tournament. 

23-24 Fifty-Fourth Annual Penn 
Relays, University of Pennsylvania, 












Philadelphia. Includes Middle At. 
lantic Track and Field Association 
Mile Relay, 480-yard shuttle hurdle 
relay, invitation 120-yard high hur. 
dle race, invitation 100-yard dash, 
26-may 1 Garden Week, throughout 
Virginia. Gardens, historic homes, 
churches open to public. 


CENTRAL 


APRIL l-may 1 Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Wisconsin 
Art, Milwaukee Art Institute. Ip. 
vitational and jury-selected show 
portraying development of art in 
Wisconsin during last fifteen years. 
Show will tour state from May until 
August when it will be shown at the 
State Fair in Milwaukee. 

2-6 Twenty-Second Annual Flower 
Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. All- 
amateur show with displays by 
members of 167 garden clubs. 

4—may 30 Twenty-Sixth Annual 
American Passion Play, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Residents of town pre- 
sent play depicting Passion of Christ. 

7-10 Fourteenth Annual National 
Folk Festival, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. Groups representing various 
nationalities, Indians, cowboy dane- 
ers, ballad singers, New England 
singing-school groups in programs 
of folk dances and songs. 

8-10 Thirteenth Annual Mountain 
Folk Festival, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 

17 Twenty-Third Annual Kansas 
Relays, Lawrence. Includes De 
cathlon event and Glenn Cunning- 
ham Invitation Mile. 

17-18 Western Reserve Kennd 
Club Dog Show, Cleveland, Ohio. 
All-breed show. 

23-24 Thirty-Ninth Annual Drake 
Relays, Des Moines, lowa. Events 
for high school, college, university 
athletes; selection of queen. 

25-30 Fiftieth Annual Meeting of 
The American Ceramic Society, 
Chicago. Special feature is Golden 
Jubilee ceramic exhibit with dis 
plays showing advancement in 
American ceramic products and 
their contribution to everyday life. 

29-may 2 Fifty-Fifth Annual May 
Festival, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Six concerts with 

Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy and Alexander 
Hilsberg; University Choral Union, 
Festival Youth Chorus and solvists. 


SOUTHERN 


APRIL 1-3 Eighth Annual American 
Badminton Association Tourna- 
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“ment, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. Amateur championships. 

$4 Thirty-First Annual Sandhills 
Horse Show, Southern Pines, N. C. 
Over 30 classes ranging from junior 
equitation to championship stakes 
for three-gaited, five-gaited, hunter, 
jumper, walking horses. 

#-1l Augusta Masters Golf Tour- 
nament, Augusta, Ga. Invitational 
tournament for top amateurs and 
professionals. Jimmy Demaret won 
in 1947. 

1-11 Thirty-Sixth Biscayne Bay 
Regatta, Miami, Fla. Oldest con- 
tinuous motorboat regatta in the 
United States. Outboards, in- 
boards, midget racers, and gold- 
cup boats are raced for prizes 
totaling over $3000. 

12-16 Forty-Sixth Annual North 
and South Invitation Woman’s 
Golf Championships, Pinehurst, 
N. C. Match-play amateur tourna- 
ments. Babe Didrickson Zaharias 
won last year, but is ineligible this 
year as she is now a professional. 
Louise Suggs, national champion, 
was runner-up. 

12-17 Festival of the States, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Queen chosen 
from candidates entered by societies 
representing each of the states, 
Canada, and some Latin-American 
countries; parade, fireworks, dances, 
children’s costume parade. 

18-19 Annual Southland Sweep- 
stakes, St. Petersburg, Fla. Races 
include National Championship for 
9l-cubic-inch Hydroplane, run- 
abouts and other hydroplanes, 
and Free-For-All for single-engine 
craft. 

19-23 Forty-Eighth Annual North 
and South Invitation Amateur 
Golf Championships, Pinehurst, 
N. C. Match-play tournament with 
medal-qualifying round. | Present 
champion is Charles Dudley. 

19-24 Fifty-Third Fiesta De San 
Jacinto, San Antonio, Texas. Week 
marked by parades, coronation of 
king and queen, band competitions. 
Main event is Battle of Flowers 
Parade commemorating Battle of 
San Jacinto (April 21, 1836). 

24-25 Second Annual North and 
South Championships, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. Includes North and 
South 20-gauge Skeet Champion- 
ship, North and South Skeet 
Championship and Two-Man Team 
Championship. 

30 Twenty-Sixth Annual Flower 
Show, Macon, Ga. Roses, irises, an- 
nuals and perennials; both formal 
and informal arrangements. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


APRIL 10 Play Day, White Sands Na- 
tional Monument, N. M. Said to 
be world’s largest picnic. Games, 
wrestling matches, dances by Mes- 
calero Apache Indians, Old-Timers 
Reunion. 

17-18 Fifth Annual Pikes Peak Ski 
Championships, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Open to all skiers. 

18 Arizona Snow Bowl Trophy 
Race, Flagstaff. Decides State 
Championships. 


FAR WEST 


MARCH 29-apPRIL 4 Puyallup Valley 
Daffodil Festival, Tacoma-Puyal- 
lup-Sumner, Wash: Parade on 
April 3 starts in Tacoma and con- 
tinues through other two towns. 
Daffodil show with 300 varieties of 
blooms exhibited at Sumner. 

8-18 Sportsmen’s and Vacation 
Show, Gilmore Stadium, Los An- 
geles. Stadium converted into forest 
with three separate pools, water- 
falls, wild-animal displays. 

15-18 International Cymbidium 
Orchid Show, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Exhibits include blooms, 
corsage and table arrangements, 
gardens featuring this orchid. 

17-18 Ninth Annual Iris Show, 
Plummer Park, Hollywood. Ama- 
teur show. 

26 Ninth Annual Giant Slalom, 
Timberline Lodge, Mount Hood, 
Ore. Open ski tournament for men 
and women. 

30-may 1 Folk Dance Festival, 
Fresno, Calif. Folk dancing, ex- 
hibits of folk art. 


FOREIGN 


APRIL 1-3 Fifth International Aca- 
pulco Sailfish Rodeo, Acapulco, 
Mexico. Grand and daily prizes of 
silver trophies, rods, reels, lines, 
fishing tackle. Any fisherman may 
enter competition. 

2-11 Danish Industrial Exhibition, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Held in 
Forum Hall, recently rebuilt after 
having been destroyed during Ger- 
man occupation. 

5-10 Six Hundredth Anniversary of 
Founding of Charles University, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Ceremo- 
nies include granting of honorary 
degrees to ofticials from other uni- 
versities; presentation of gold chain 
of office to rector of university to 
replace one stolen by Germans; ex- 
ercises in memory of nine students 
executed by Germans in 1939. 

6-8 Edmonton Spring Show, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. Cattle 
and swine show and sale. 

10-20 Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, 
Switzerland. 

12 Unveiling of Statue of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Grosvenor Square, 
London, England. Mrs. Roosevelt 
unveils statue of the late President 
in gardens dedicated to his memory. 
Royal family to attend. 

15-ocTroBER 2 Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford-on-Avon, England. King 
John, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
Taming of the Shrew, The Winter's 
Tale, Troilus and Cressida, Othello 
presented in Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. Actors include Diana 
Wynyard, Godfrey Tearle, Anthony 
Quayle, Paul Scofield, Esmond 
Knight, Alfie Bass. 

17-28 Twenty-Second Interna- 
tional Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 
Exhibits representing 38 industries 
from 24 countries. 

27-may 13 Inn Crafts Exhibition, 
London, England. Exhibits of 
silversmithing, pewtering, basket- 
making, sculpture, woodworking. 


Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send information 
about them to Hotway Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Mate- 
rial must be complete and accurate and reach Houtpay at least three months in 
advance of publication. Hottpay is not responsible for changes after press time. 
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“More time means better luck and more 
fun—so I take my Coleman Camp Stove 
on every trip. No fooling with damp wood 
and sooty pans for me. And I wouldn’t be 
without my Coleman Floodlight Lantern, 
either, for a brighter camp light and longer 
outing days!” says Mr. Godfrey. 


Veteran outdoorsmen join in recommend- 
ing the Coleman Folding Camp Stove for 
your outing trips. Remember these added 
features: 


* Burners light instantly—start cooking— 
no waiting. Windproof—regulate to any 
cooking heat. 

* Removable fuel tank for easy filling, 
even with vessels on stove. 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration 

now! 


Coloma 
Folding 
CAMP 


mad STOVE 
Says Joe Godfrey 


(right), author and 
secretary - founder of 
The Sportsman’s Club 
of America, seen here 
with Ted Williams, 
famous Red Sox bats- 
man, in camp with 
Joe’s Coleman Camp 
Stove. 





Cook with Gas 
Wherever You Go! 


Folds Up — Car- 
ries Like a Suit- 
case. 


Instant Lighting—One Match 
Does It—No Preheating. 












Hunt and Fish Longer— 


Longer outings boost your luck—stay 
later with this high-candlepower light. 
Twenty times as bright as an ordi- 
nary kerosene wick-type lantern. Safe 
—stormproof. See it demonstrated at 
your dealer’s. 


__ CLIP THIS COUPON 








') Help Prevent 


J Forest Fires 


Name 


HAVE BETTER LUCK with a 





FLOODLIGHT 
LANTERN 


The CAMP STOVE’S 


The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. 210-Y, Wichita 1, Kans. 
PLEASE SEND me further information on the Folding Camp Stove 
and the Floodlight Lantern, without obligation to me. 





COOK SAFELY! 





Address 
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New Orleans 


In the article on New Orleans (Boom 
Town, Dream Town, February Hout- 
DAY) you are mistaken when you say, 
“it remains the only city where those 
who have had their prayers answered 
give thanks in the public prints.” This 
type of “Personal” is common in 
Chicago papers. EDNA V. KONRAD 

Lake Bluff, Ill. 


. I had to go back three days to 

find the attached clipping in the Mil- 

waukee Journal [Thanks to the In- 

fant Jesus for a special favor received. 

C.Z.”’|, but these ads appear fre- 

quently. VICTOR C. PAUTZ 
Kenosha, Wis. 


.. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and Globe-Democrat have carried sim- 
ilar ads for several years. . . 

ROSEMARY K. MCMAHON 
St. Louis 


; During a trip through the 
Province of Quebec recently, I en- 
countered a lot of the same thing. . . . 

RAYMOND P. TAUB 
Somerville, N. J. 


HOLIDAY has added a file to its Rash 
Statement Department. —Ed, 


Restricted Democracy 


I was amazed when I read Ruth 
Danciger’s letter (Letters, February 
Houipay), and I wish to congratulate 
you on your very sensible reply. Dur- 
ing my two years’ residence in the 
States I have learned the feelings of the 
average Yankee toward the Jewish 
race, but I did not realize that such a 
condition existed throughout the na- 
tion. So this is the greatest democracy in 
the world. Isn’t it about time some of 
its inhabitants took time out to study 
the meaning of the word ‘‘democracy”’? 
I am thankful I was brought up in an 
unimportant little country where there 
is no Social Register (phooey), and no 
class or racial distinction, and where 
“every man is born equal before God” — 
and man. May I soon be able to return 
to New Zealand. EUNICE COFFIN 

Norway, Maine 
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Florida’s West Coast 


Under your picture of Captiva 
land (Florida’s West Coast, Jan 
Houipay) was the caption: “Some 
kinds of shells wash up on Captiy 
shores, offer superb hunting grow 
for collectors.” Sanibel Island is 
shell collector’s paradise. Sanibel ang 
Captiva are connected by a bridge; bil 
Captiva is practically bare of shell 
No shell hunter would waste his time 
looking over Captiva’s beaches. 

LUCY C. MARCHANT 
West Palm Beach 















Since Tampa is a disorderly city and 
possesses slums, how can it be a likable 
town? PVT. JERRY B. KEYS 

San Antonio 





You! You! You! Shame on youll! 
You have devoted two issues to Florida, 
one to each coast. Don’t you know 
there’s a Sunny Glorious Beautiful 
Central Florida? .. . 

MRS. FRED_E. ORR 
Ocala, Fla. 


. . « I was especially ifitrigued by 
the couple on your January cover 
whom Artist Metzl calls “the one 
couple that doesn’t belong.” Maybe 
they realized that and were poised to 
take off for home, for their feet point 
backward while their faces are to 
the reader.... | FRANK A. NASON 

East Cleveland, Ohio 






















Just an optical illusion. Look hard 
and they're going forward. Look harder 
and they’re going backward.— Ed. 








aptiva 


to Florida, 
you know 
Beautiful 


RED E. ORR 











It’s always play-time on Oregon's long 
coastline. This is Cape Kiwanda. 


Find your favorite vacatiqgn fun this year in Oregon’s glorious Western scenic lands. 
Thrill to exciting contrasts in outdoor grandeur—400 miles of play-time coastline along 
the Pacific Ocean . . . snow-crowned mountain range recreational areas...clear lakes and 


Continuous geyser spouts near Lakeview in Southern Oregon 


streams in vast stands of big-tree evergreens ... spouting geysers and geologic wonder- 
lands. The whole family will enjoy friendly Oregon community celebrations, 160 State 
Parks, 13 National Forests, landmarks famous in Pacific Northwest history. Come to 
Oregon this year—Oregon Territorial Centennial year—and allow as much time as 
possible for a truly memorable holiday. Plan mow/ Send coupon for free illustrated 
booklet on Oregon’s all-year playlands. 


SEE ALL OF 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 
THIS TERRITORIAL CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Travet Inrormation Dept., Room 48 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Please send your free booklet to: 


Name. 





Queen's float in the Grand Floral Parade, a part of pore 

‘ e the pagedntry of Portland's Annual Rose Festival. 
Champoeg State Park, on the Willamette River, where the first ip yeer's een revel Sytem dene Ft 13. City ee 
American government west of the Rockies was formed in 1843 
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Caballero de Paris 


. . - I must rise to the defense of our 
Caballero de Paris whose picture (be- 
low) appeared with the article Paris 
160 Miles Away (January Houtpay). 


The statement that he lives by begging 
is apparently the result of misinforma- 
tion; how he obtains his livelihood is a 
mystery as deep as his family connec- 
tions, but he does not beg money from 
anyone. On rare occasions he will accept 
a small package of native fruits if it is 
tactfully offered. According to his own 
admission, his name is Don Francisco 
José Antonio Gracia de Jestis Sait Ger- 
main, Le Grand Chevalier de Paris. This 
is copied verbatim from his own signa- 
ture. PAUL H. WILSON 
Havana 


Did Putt-Putts Purr? 


William H. Taylor’s article (From 
Putt-Putt to Purr, January Houtpay) 
expresses the mind of a boy who knew 
nothing about early marine engines be- 
yond a boy’s impression of the particu- 


lar motor of which he writes. . . . As 
early as 1895, there were multiple- 
cylinder en-bloc engines . . . produc- 
ing no more thunderous explosions or 
ill-smelling smoke than engines today. 
Those early engines did not occupy any 
more space in the boat, with a few ex- 
ceptions, than our present engines, and 
they had‘no “shiny brass pipes,” 
etc. . . . Mr. Taylor’s statement that 
“as late as 1920, a twenty-mile-an- 
hour runabout was pretty hot stuff,” 
does not agree with the facts. In 1904 
I designed a six-cylinder engine . . 
for the Olds Motor Works, which was 
built and installed in their 35-foot- 
displacement boat, the Siz Shooter, and 
attained a speed of 22 miles per hour. 
From my records of power-boat races 
at which I officiated as measurer or 
judge at clubs in Detroit, Monroe, 
Toledo, Put-in Bay, etc., from 1905 to 
1912, I can pick at random eight or 
more boats of the displacement type 
that attained a speed of more than 20 
miles per hour, all of them equipped 
with engines that purred. . . . 


your signature 
means CASH 
around the world...on 


NATIONAL CITY BAN 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In Lima, Peru; in Lima, Ohio; in Lima, 
Spain . . . wherever travelers go or 
commerce is possible, NCB Travel. 
ers Checks, bearing the name of 
the National City Bank of New 
York, are accepted cheerfully at 
sight . . . just like cash. 


You can use them to pay for any 
purchase, any service. ..anywhere. 
For the name of America’s greatest 
world-wide bank on your travelers 
checks identifies you as a traveler 
of experience and foresight. 


And no one can tamper with you 
travel funds .. . here’s why... You 
sign(*) your name on the checks 
when you buy them. This makes 
them your personal, individual 
money—as safe as in a bank vault. 
When you wish to spend them you 
sign(**) them a second time. If los! 
or stolen, uncountersigned, you get 
a full refund. 


Ask for them at your bank... in 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhe 
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OLIVER E. BARTHEL 
Detroit 
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- . « « Mr. Taylor has lots to learn 
about the power boats of 1905. 

In 1904 R. E. Olds, Henry Ford, 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE E COMPANY » CHICAGO + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN Barney Oldfield and Alexander Winton 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATE 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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made a trip with me from Daytona 
Beach to Miami and marveled at a 
four-cylinder gas engine equipped with 
a governor allowing the captain to 
operate at any speed. She started so 
easy and ran so quiet that Mr. Olds 
said, “Bill, show us how you start her 
up. No sleight-of-hand work. Explain 
how and why she starts so easy.” . . 
In 1907 I built and operated between 
St. Augustine and Palm Beach three 
85-foot gasoline-power passenger boats 
using four-cylinder engines. They never 
missed a trip. You could tell the time 
of day by where the boat was. . 
CAPT. BILL MCCOY 
Holly Hill, Fla. 


Mr. Taylor explains: “I’m sorry Mr. 
Barthel and Captain McCoy have taken 
my story as a slur on their own pioneering 
work. I was writing about the general 
run of engines which I and most other 
people knew and used at various times 
over a 40-year period. The newest and 
‘hottest’ boat engines of, say, 1910, were 
no more typical of their time than the 
600-m.p.h. jet-propelled plane was typi- 
cal of all aircraft used in 1947.”—Ed. 


He Was There 


S. J. Perelman asserts (Westward 
Ha!, January Houipay) that Rawal- 
pindi is in Kashmir. Of course it is in 
the Punjab, not Kashmir. (I know— 
I was there.) He also says he saw the 
Peacock Throne in the Red Fort at Old 
Delhi. The Peacock Throne is not in the 
Red Fort. (I know—I was there.) After 
Conqueror Nadir Shah hauled it back 
as booty to Persia in 1739 it disap- 
peared from history, probably broken 
up for its gold and jewels. 

EUGENE B. VEST 
Dizon, Il. 


Mr. Perelman apologizes to misplaced 
Rawalpindi, denounces the Seat of 
the Shadow of God (which is what he 
actually saw) for posing as the Peacock 
Throne.— Ed. 





Not Home on the Road 


My wife and I had a big laugh when 
we read Home on the Road (December 
Houipay). Last April we decided to 
tour the United States, and in Chicago 
bought a small trailer. Though trailer 
camps around Chicago were over- 
crowded and dirty, the salesman as- 
sured us that out West trailer parks 
were beautiful. So, with a copy of the 
Official Trailer Park Guide, we started 
west. We have now crisscrossed fifteen 
states and have yet to see a trailer park 
that has a swimming pool or runs 
socials or dances. That remark of Mrs. 
Brown's which you quoted, ‘Don’t 
forget the party dress,” caused my wife 
to laugh aloud. Will Mrs. Brown name 
a couple of California trailer parks with 
a social program? Not that I expect to 
get space in one—I’d just like to see it. 

We have found that most trailer 
parks are overcrowded with permanent 
residents, and a transient has a job 
getting space, especially around big 


cities. Many parksdion’t want children. 
The average park has about one toilet 
and one shower for every twenty per- 
sons. Many are just sandy lots, and 


when it rains you have to jump mud- * 


holes. 

I also note there are trailers with 
hot-and-cold-water facilities. At most 
places we had to carry water in a pail. 
As for electric refrigeration, etc., try to 
use them in trailer parks. Most of their 
power lines won’t carry the load. If 
you try to use more than lights and 
radio, the fuse blows. 

The park we’re at now is a sandy lot 
with junk piled behind us. We are 
about seventy feet from the disrepu- 
table toilet facilities, and because of 
drafty chinks showers are an ordeal. 
We pay five dollars a week, but this is 
better than some of the other places 
where we paid a dollar a night to park 
in a sandy lot and a quarter extra for 
a shower. 

We feel sorry for anyone who has to 
use a trailer for a home. We haven't 
met anyone who liked it, and we talk 
with a lot of people. Whenever we can, 
we park in a State or Government park. 
Why pay for accommodations when 
you can get as good or better free? .~ . 

GEORGE W. FLANAGAN 
El Segundo, Calif. 


Among California trailer parks with 
social programs are Valley Park in 
North Hollywood, Treasure Island at 
Laguna Beach, Mission Village in Los 
Angeles. — 


Arizona 


In Arizona (December Hottpay) you 
state that in Yuma the temperature 
goes as high as 125° in the summer. . . . 
No such temperature has ever been 
reached in Yuma. The highest figure 
ever recorded was 120° on July 25, 
yee «+ RUTH FOSTER 

Yuma 


We said Yuma County, not Yuma. 
Highest recorded temperature in that 
county was 127° on July 7, 1905, at 
Parker.— Ed. 


You stated in the article Arizona In- 


~ dians (December Houmay) that the 


average intelligence quotient of the 
Hopi Indian children is 112. What is 
the source of this figure? What test was 
used and who administered it? When 
were the results obtained? . . . 
EMILY V. BAKER 
Tempe, Ariz. 


The Grace Arthur Point Performance 
Scale test was administered by an Indian 
Service employee trained by Grace Arthur. 
The results were published in 1944. The 
Oraibi group (Hopis more familiar with 
white civilization) averaged 115; the 
“First Mesa” group (less familiar with 
white civilization) averaged 110.7.—Ed. 








Canadien Flficknew.. | 


BANFF WOULD BE A 
HONEYMOON HAVEN / 


THAT SMART CANADIAN PACIFIC 
travel agent knew we'd find 
honeymoon happiness at Banff in 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies! 
He planned our trip...through 

those glorious Canadian Rockies. 
I’m sure no one ever rode in 

such comfort or enjoyed such special 
service. But then everything about 
Canadian Pacific is special! 





BANFF I$ SPECIAL...a paradise surrounded on all sides by huge mountain 
peaks. You’ve dreamed of luxury...but this is it! A \mile-high ou course, two 


pools, tennis, fishing, riding! 


LAKE LOUISE IS SPECIAL, TOO... forty 
breath-taking miles from Banff. Farther 
Emerald Lake glitters in the mountain |) 
“sun. The Columbia Icefields are 4 
fantastic! And even deep in the Rocki 
Canadian Pacific pampers you with 
modern, comfortable hotels and lodges 
and that special Canadian Pacific servics 


SPECIAL is the word for all Canadian 
Pacific service, whether it’s in one of 
their twenty coast-to-coast hotels and || 
lodges or over their 17,000 miles of rail. 
This is the world’s most gracious 
travel system. Get to know its 
advantages in time for your next trip! 


Ask Canadian Pacific or your 
local agent about hotel, steamship 
or rail reservations. 
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Travelers! Adventurers! 

This belongs to you! 

A hat so fine, light, flexible, 

you can roll it up, tuck it 

away in the new Knox travel kit; 
take it out at the next 


airport, and wear it smartly 


and proudly. Cut-edge, unlined, 


casual—and shapes to your 
mood. $10.00 

Knox the Hatter, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Now Being 


Shown by Your Knox Dealer 


“HATS MADE SO FINE THAT ALL 
OTHERS MUST BE COMPARED 


TO THEM.”—CHARLES KNOX, 1838. 














Power of Suggestion 


Houtipay is the most expensive 
periodical I’ve ever read. Westward Ha! 
gave me such itchy feet that I am off 
for a trip around the world. . . . If it 
had not been for Houmpay I would 
never have thought of a world tour. 

MRS. P. P. FOSTER 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


My friends tell me they’ve heard of 
people shopping for clothes through a 
magazine but not for towns. All this 
because I decided to move my family of 
four children to North Carolina after 
reading Houipay’s issue about that 


a MRS. ROBERT HOXIE 
Ferguson, Mo. 
Seeing Sea Serpents 


Theodore Pratt’s article Light on Sea 
Serpents (December Hoxtpay) is an ex- 
cellent article on the manatee, but I 
think it high time the smarties stopped 
scoffing at sea serpents and approached 
them with an open mind. . . . Sea 
monsters are usually reported by sea- 
farers. These men certainly know all 
the ordinary inhabitants of the deep 
and their eyes are accustomed to the 
appearance of objects at sea. So when 
they report something unusual there is 
generally something to report. For in- 
stance: on July 6, 1734, Paul Egede, a 
missionary to the natives of Greenland, 
saw a very large and frightful sea mon- 
ster. The beast raised itself so high out 


of water that its head reached the main 
top of the ship. Egede . . . was famil- 
iar with sharks, whales and seals, and 
from his writings he was evidently an 
exceedingly keen observer. He later 
accurately described such.a marine odd- 
ity as the sea unieorn. Later natural- 
ists find no fault with any of his descrip- 
tions except his.sea serpent. . . . 

In August of 1817 American sea- 
serpent fanciers had a field day. Dur- 
ing that month a great sea monster 
spent his vacation on Cape Ann in 
Gloucester Hatbor. . . . He was ob- 
served by a host of people to whom or- 
dinary sea animals were as familiar as 
automobiles are to you. And every one 
of them pronounced him to be some- 
thing to really open the eyes. 

In 1830, the same or another sea 
monster appeared off Kennebunkport, 
Maine, and was observed by, three men 
in a boat. Two of them couldn’t take it 
and went below, but the third, a Mr. 
Gooch, stayed topside. He got a real 
close-up of the creature as it wriggled up 
to the boat and looked hungrily into 
his eyes. 

On May 15, 1833, five British officers 
were out fishing off Halifax, piloted by 
an old sailor, Jack Dowling. That worthy 
turned his head to spit to leeward. But 
he never did. Instead his jaw dropped 


and he choked on his tabacco. Off the 
starboard bow wasa sight to make lesser 
men take the pledge. An eighty-foot 
serpent was steaming along so fast it 
was making a wake. And this was seen 
by a group of men who thought sea ser- 
pents only crawled out of Yankee skip- 
per’s rum jugs. ... 

We could go on for hours with evi- 
dence that would stand up in any court 
of law. ... L. W. BRYCE 

Ronceverte, W. Va. 


Just to keep the evidence straight, Paul 
Egede merely wrote about the serpent ; his 
father Hans was the missionary who re- 
ported seeing it.— Ed. 





Blanket Authority 


With your article Englishman‘s U. S. 
Revolution (December Houipay) you 
ran a picture (above) that purports to 
be a collection of Navajo products. The 
drums (lower right and center) are 
Cochiti and/or Jemez.. The settee 
(lower left) is Mexican. The miniature 
tepees, the baskets and the pottery (all 
center) are quien sabe? They are cer- 
tainly not Navajo, for the Navajos do 
not weave baskets or make pottery 
commercially, if at all. The plaque (top) 
was painted by a white man, but the 
design is the Zuni Knife Wing. The blue 
blanket just below and the red one 
(center) are Chimayos, which are Span- 
ish-American and not Indian. So this 
leaves us with three blankets, the only 
Navajo products in the picture. . . 

A. W. MACKENZIE 
Albuquerque 


Thanks for leaving us the three blankets 
to cover our red faces.— Ed. 


Flawless Holiday 


. . « I particularly enjoy Letters. I 
find it amusing to read how you correct 
the errors of your readers as they try 
to correct yours. Lately it seems the 
letters of complaint outnumber the com- 
plimentary ones. It’s like a group of 
women taking another apart to see if 
they can find a fault because she is 
flawless. . . . BARBARA HINMAN 

Redfield, S. Dak. 





We get complimentary letters, too, but 
modestly prefer to gloat over them in 
private.— Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, Hotmay, Pub- 
lic Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Men everywhere choose “Paris’* 
Suspenders because the exclusive 
“Free-Swing” leather link swivel- 
action back, on controlled-stretch 
elastic webs, gives such amazing 
comfort. Created for style suprem- 
acy—At better stores from $1.50. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.- A product of A. Stein & Company 
Chicago + New York - Los Angeles 


PARIS BELTS - SUSPENDERS - GARTERS 




















<ARSLER CORPORTTIDD 


We aim to take care of euUroun... <= 
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the way any proud parent does. We see to it that it. And wherever you are, whatever you need, you can ee 
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Chrysler service for your beautiful Chrysler becomes one get a perfect replacement part. factory engineered and & gy 
f the real satisfactions in owning one. Wherever you live, tested, for your Chrysler at the Chrysler dealer's under 
you're pretty sure to find that your Chrysler dealer stands the trade name MoPar. After all, as we see it, when you 

out for bis service facilities. He trains good men to take buy a Chrysler you're entitled to a car that stay eel F. 
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FOR BETTER SERVICE, TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 











GARDEN TIME 

































Virginia in 
the Spring! 
Acres of wild 
flowers along 
easy high- 





ways... old 
homes and 
gardens 


the blossoms 
of 11,000,000 
apple trees 
(watch for the 
date of the 
Apple Blossom 
Festival at 
Winchester) 
. historic 
shrines set in 
a riot of beau- 
tiful coloring 
... these invite 
you to linger 
awhile in a land where life 
retains much of the leisured tempo 
of Colonial days. Don't miss Gar- 
den Week in Virginia April 24—May 
1, when the gardens of a hundred 
famous old estates will be open to 
the public. 

World famous natural wonders, 
seashore resorts, mountains, 
lowlands, broad rivers . . . 
fishing, riding, 
golfing ...all yours 
for the choosing. 
Come to Virginia 

for vacation fun! 


Governor's Mansion 
at Reconstructed 
Williamsburg 





From the mountains ” 

to the sea — Packed 

with vacation 
delights. 


Write for FREE copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 9881, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 











Style Note 


AND-PAINTED TIES are noth- 
ing new, but somewhere today 
in impoverished Europe, according 


to the Associated Press, there are 


‘gypsies wandering around in hand- 
painted shoes—hand-painted by 
the Old Masters. The police of 
Hungary are doing their best to 
find these shoes and prevent a pos- 
sible new fad. All this came to light 
recently when a Budapest news- 
paper, name of Uj Hirek, reported 
that gypsies had broken into an 
uninhabited castle at a_ place 
called—uh—Bodogkovaralja, and 
had stolen five world-famous paint- 
ings. The masterpieces were boiled 
in water and the canvas was then 
cut up to make several pairs of 
dashing tennis shoes. Remains of 
one of the paintings—a Velas- 
quez— were found, but four Titians 
are still at large and at least four 
happy gypsies are no longer down 
on their uppers. 





Solution 


F gemrerg TOURISTS can save the 
world. That’s the opinion of a 
man we know in Washington, 
D. C., who—like everybody else 
these days—has been worrying 
about the future of Europe and the 
Marshall Plan. Quite without in- 
tention, this man has come up with 
a plan of his own. Originally he 
dreamed it up as a sort of parlor 
trick, but since then he has been 
kept awake nights by the fact that 
he can find nothing wrong with his 
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UNDER THE SUN 


scheme. He lies there, sorting 
billion-dollar bills in his mind and 
muttering, “There must be-some 
catch to it. It couldn't be as simple 
as that.” But it is simple and be- 
sides, it sounds like fun. 

It’s called the Junket Plan. The 
big sticker in the current European 
Recovery Plan, explains our friend 
(whose name is not Mr. Junket), 
is the little matter of how the 16 
European nations are to repay the 
money we vote them without go- 
ing broke all over again. He esti- 
mates that Europe needs roughly 
$14,000,000,000 to get on its feet. 
Under the Junket Plan, this money 
will be sent to the participating 
nations, but not as an outright 
gift. The minute each country gets 
its bundle of cash it will issue 
bonds or certificates in the same 
amount. These will be worth $100 
each and preferably should be 
handsomely printed jobs, looking 
something like small travel post- 
ers. Illustrated with each nation’s 
chief tourist attractions, like the 
Tower of London, Chartres, the 
Riviera and the Doge’s Palace, 
they ought to be the prettiest 
bonds ever made. They will be 
sent to this country, and every 
man, woman and child here will 
receive one $100 bond for his very 
own, which he can put under his 
mattress or into a_ safe-deposit 
box. That’s $100 to 140,000,000 
people, or $14,000,000,000. See? 
The $100 nest eggs will take five 
years to hatch—before that time 
they can’t be cashed or sold. Some- 
time in 1953 they will mature, 
whereupon they can be dusted off 
and spent, but only in Europe. 

That’s where the junket comes 
in—a junket to Europe by thou- 
sands and thousands of Americans, 
all shareholders in the future of 
the 16 participating nations. By 
saving up cash they can go abroad, 
hand in their bonds for francs, 


“ 
¥ 


pounds, or whatever, and spend 
the money there in any way they 
want, just junketing around. Since 
the money cannot be taken out of 
the European countries, those na- 
tions actually will be paying back 
their debt in the commodity which 
they can best afford: services like 
hotel rooms, railroad tickets, tips, 
post cards, night clubs, dancing 
girls, crépes Suzette, spaghetti, 
light wines and beer. All the Amer- 
icans have a wonderful time, the 
European tourist industry gets a 
shot in the arm, the debt gets paid 
back and nobody goes broke. 

The Junket Plan, our friend 
claims, has plenty of secondary 
benefits, too, and a few drawbacks. 
One of its advantages would be 
that the withdrawal of $14,000,- 
000,000 right now would help put 
the blight on inflation if it were 
paid for out of current taxes. It 
also would encourage saving, so fu- 
ture junketers would have enough 
money to get abroad. And five 
years from now, when we may 
well be having a bad economic sag, 
the plan would be_ inflationary, 
since people who didn’t want to go 
to Europe would pick up cash by 
selling their bonds to the people 
who were headed abroad. The big 
rush for foreign vacations also 
would drain off surplus American 
workers, thereby helping to com- 
bat a recession. 

As for the drawbacks, they in- 
clude such problems as having 
several hundred thousand Amer- 
ican tourists descending on Europe 
simultaneously (solution: issue the 
bonds in series, falling due at 
different dates); a chance for big 
gains by black-marketeers who 
might buy up the bonds here at 
less than face value and cash them 
abroad to buy goods at a profit 
(solution: throw ’em in jail); and 
the fact that most of the tourists 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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igen hourglass can’t, of course, tell 
you when cocktail time arrives... 


But it does offer a very good suggestion 
for that particular hour—namely, that 
you ask at your favorite bar for a Four 
Roses Old Fashioned. 


Many people tell us there is no other 
drink quite so soul-satisfying and heart- 
warming. And that, we believe, is be- 
cause there is no other whiskey with the 








distinctive flavor and mellow smooth- 
ness of Four Roses. 

So, when cocktail time comes for you 
today, why not make a Four Roses Old 
Fashioned your “drink of the hour”? 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 
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AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
























it's Centennial year 


Mr. Bruin was first to marvel 
at the abundance of fish life __ 
in Wisconsin's 7,500 spar- 3 
kling lakes and 10,000 
miles of rushing streams. 
Famous for its magnificent 
forests, wildlife, scenic 
splendors, Wisconsin offers 
an ideal natural setting for 
the vacation of your dreams. 
This is the year to come! 


Thrills galore await you this Centennial year in Wonder- 
ful Wisconsin. Choose your own kind of vacation fun... 
you'll have the time of your life doing just what you like! 
Fish, swim, canoe . . . play golf on sporty scenic courses 
.. . hike, ride, dance . . . or just plain loaf. Wisconsin’s 
climate is unsurpassed for summer recreation and rest. 
Accommodations to suit your taste and budget — hotels, 
cottages, lodges, cabins, camp sites. Write for information. 

Plan now to come. Enroute visit Wisconsin's bistoric 

shrines. There’s fun and sport for the whole family in 


Wonderful Wisconsin, beart of the beautiful ‘Blue Water 
Lakes"’ area, 








(Continued from Page 14) 
would flock to France and Eng- 
land, while nobody to speak of 
would head for, say, Iceland. 

At this point in the discussion 
the Junket Plan’s inventor usually 
waves his hands and cries, ‘ De- 
tails! Details! They'll work them- 
selves out.”” Then he goes on to ex- 
plain what he thinks is the best 
part of the whole scheme: The 
Junket Plan will guarantee that 
every American will have a real 
interest in the recovery of Europe. 
And the Junket Plan will guar- 
antee that many thousands of 
Americans and many thousands of 
Europeans will get to know each 
other better, with peace, prosper- 
ity and good will as the result. 

Anybody interested? 





Forgetful 


0 DouBT about it, travel by air 
Ni exhilarating. In fact, the 
files of Pan American Airways’ 
Lost and Found Department seem 
to prove that whizzing through the 
air like a bird is apt to result in a 
severe attack of bird brains. Pan 
Am’s Miami terminal alone has 
seen the following cases of trav- 
eler’s trauma: 


A New York businessman 
headed for South America walked 
away from the terminal leaving 
behind a small packet containing 
$30,000 in greenbacks. 


Another man, off on God 
knows what kind of eerie er- 
rand, carelessly forgot the tomb- 
stone he was carrying with him. 


An executive of a rival 
airline flew to Central America 
and debarked, leaving in his seat 
a brief case stuffed with operating 
contracts for a new route to com- 


pete with PAA. 


A woman alighted from a clip- 
per walking slightly lopsided; she 
had forgotten one shoe, which was 
returned to her later. 


Another woman was halfway 
to Havana when she suddenly 
cried, “Oops!’’ and beckoned to 
the stewardess. “I’m sorry,” she 
said apologetically, “ but I left my 
baby in the terminal at Miami.” 
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Outlaw 


uR ANIMAL OF THE MOonrtu jigs 

“a dog. However, owners of 
kennels and admirers of man’s 
best friend are warned that this 
dog is a scoundrel that only a cat 
lover could love. It’s a mean, 
skulking, bloodthirsty, sly, un- 
scrupulous, treacherous, greedy 
and ruthless dog. It lives in 
Australia, and its name is dingo. 
Canis dingo, the Australian wild 
dog, has lived Down Under for 
more than a million years, and 
ever since 1788 he’s been working 
hard toward his present undis- 
puted title of the world’s No. | 
sheep killer. He’s a true wild dog 
and the only indigenous carnivo- 
rous mammal in the Australian 
animal world except for some mar- 
supials, who are much pleasanter 
animals. To Australians, the dingo 
is man’s worst friend. 

You can see a dingo in some 
American zoos—a handsome, ill- 
tempered character pacing un- 
happily up and down behind bars 
and wishing he were back home 
killing sheep. He’s not bad look- 
ing, something like an under- 
privileged police dog in appear- 
ance, with a bushy tail, erect ears, 
a wolflike face, gray underfur, and 
a sandy-brown or dirty-chartreuse 
outer coat with a black streak 
down the middle. He stands two 
feet high, and his short legs scoot 
him along fast enough to catch up 
to any animal in Australia. 
However, pure-blooded dingoes 
are scarce Down Under because 
of the male’s habit of mating with 
domestic farm dogs. This has had 
one good result: dingoes mated 
with collies have given the Aus- 
tralians the kelpie and the heeler, 





both excellent sheep dogs—a bio- 
logical oddity which is the finest 
plug for the collie since Albert 
Payson Terhune. 

Before the white man came to 
Australia, the dingo was some- 
what domesticated, having made 
a snarling friendship with the 
Australian aborigines, who called 
him Warrigal, or “ wild warrior.” 
The aborigines used dingoes for 
blankets on cold nights, sleeping 
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under six or eight of them at a 
time. It was also customary to 
eat them unsentimentally in hard 
times. The dingo once lived ex- 
clusively on marsupials like young 
kangaroos, wallabies, bettongs, 
wombats, bandicoots and paddy- 
melons. They were good and sick 
of this diet in 1788, when the first 
colonists arrived in Australia, 
bringing with them sheep and 
cattle, and a couple of rabbits. The 
dingoes licked their chops and 
went to work. Since then they 
have multiplied astronomically, 
along with the increase of the 
sheep, cattle and, of course, rab- 
bits. Domesticating the dingo has 
stopped entirely, and the war be- 
tween man and dingo has raged 
implacably ever since. 

Dingoes are excellent hunters, 
usually working in pairs when 
they are after an elusive dinner 
like a wallaby, or a tender young 
kangaroo, called a joey. They 
calmly trot after their terrified 
prey, which darts off at terrific 
speed. When the victim slows 
down again it finds the dingoes 
right behind it, one on each side. 
The dogs keep this up until the 
wallaby folds from exhaustion, at 
which point they close in. Using 
this technique they can polish off 
a full-sized kangaroo, who, if he 
didn’t lose his head and run, could 
kill both dogs with kicks from his 
powerful hind legs. Dingoes 
slaughter cows the same way, and 
rabbits are easy, though they 
really put the dingoes into high 
gear. 

But sheep killing is easiest for 
a dingo and it’s what he is most 
hated for. A single dingo has been 
known to kill over twenty sheep at 
a crack, eating only the kidneys. 
Last year, in the mountains of 
New South Wales, one dingo as- 
sassinated $2000 worth of sheep 
before he was shot. He was ob- 
viously trying to shade the records 
of the famous dingo public ene- 
mies of the past: “Snowy,” the 
terrible albino; ‘‘Hoppy,” who 
lost a foot in a trap but killed a 
thousand sheep (not counting 
probables) in ten years; “Old 
Bullockfoot,” who lost a toe; and 
the “Tambo Terror,” who was 
\ustralia’s all-time record killer. 

The war between 
man and dingo started 
out in a sporting and 
gentlemanly manner, 
when the first British 
émigrés to Australia 
ised to turn out in full 
fox-hunting pinks, with 
horses, horns, hunt 
breakfasts and, we 
suppose, Masters-of- 





Dingo-Hounds. Everybody had a 
lot of fun, including the dingoes, 
who multiplied so fast that hunt- 
ing them soon became a desperate, 
nonsporting affair. Today there are 
professional ‘“‘doggers’’ who do 
nothing but try to kill dingoes, 
using firearms, traps and pits. In 
1946 they killed 15,675 dingoes, en- 
couraged by a government bounty 
which ranges from a quid per scalp 
up to 300 guineas for a real killer. 
So many innocent domestic dogs 
were scalped in the past for this 
bounty money, that an official 
dingo scalp today must include 
the killer’s trademark—the strip 
of dark back fur. Since Australia’s 
sheep business is worth $225,000,- 
000 a year, dingo hunting is now 
big-time, operated by the govern- 
ment’s new Special Dingo De- 
struction Board (honestly). The 
S.D.D.B.’s all-out effort is Opera- 
tion Dingo, a plan to poison the 
killers by using airplanes to drop 
tasty strips of meat delicately 
seasoned with strychnine. 

Today, however, yellow-dog 
dingo swarms over most of Aus- 
tralia’s 3,000,000 square miles in 
greater numbers than ever before. 
Nobody can begin to guess how 
many dingoes there are, and no 
Australian cares. Until the last 
one is killed and scalped there will 
always be too many. 


Refusal 


ATEST travel encourager is a sys- 
tem called ““Traveloan,” which 
enables the would-be vacationer to 
go into hock gracefully for his train 
ticket and hotel bills. Traveloans 
have been set up by an entente be- 
tween banks and railroads, the 
former making the loans and the 
latter acting as their agents. Most 
railroads have the forms and for- 
ward the application to the nearest 
member bank, which informs the 
traveler within 24 hours if they 
think he is a good risk. Minimum 
loan is $60 and the maximum is 
limited only by the borrower’s 
ability to repay—in 12 painless 
installments, at 5 per cent, over 
the period of a year. 
Unfortunately, this sensible plan 
broke down completely the first 
time it was tried in New York, 
when a respectable rail- 
road and _ respectable 
bank had to turn down 
the initial application 
for a Traveloan—from 
a pretty young waitress 
temporarily out of 
work and funds. She had 
requested a one-way 
ticket to Hollywood, 
California. THE END 
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RECIPE FOR RELAXATION ... Go fishin’! There's nothing like 
a few hours on lake or stream with rod and reel to banish 
the “world’s worries.” If you're a fisherman, we don’t have 
to tell you it’s the world’s best sport. 


HORROCKS IBBOTSON CO., UTICA, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of the largest line of fishing tackle in the worid. 


For fly fishing, bait casting, still fishing, ig 


H-! means HORROCKSA 
“just fishin’ ’’ H-l rods are tops. 
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Cascade Fly R 


Genuine Tonkin Cane plastic 
and laminated for greater 
ency and weather 


SEE 


f , _ There‘s 
} » kind, ¢ 


i in price—high in value. 
strong, light bakelite. No 
sharp edges to wear line. 





OLD HI’S FAVORITE 
Nylon Bait Casting Line : nt 
Uniformly strong and durable. The finest sitk line you can 
eater capatiowt Casts farther, buy. Each thread water- 
smoother. proofed before braiding. 





Flies, streamers, plugs, spoons—lures of every kind 
and type—as wellas hooks, leaders, and @ com- 
plete selectionay ISecessories—are prodiced by H-I. 


FIGHT POLLUTION—CLEAN WATERS MEAN BETTER FISHING 











UNION 
PACIFIC 


NATIONAL PAR K 


Breath-taking beauty awaits you 
in Bryce, rainbow-land of fantastic, 
color-splashed formations; of stone 
temples; minarets and castles 
formed and painted by Nature. 


Travel Union Pacific in restful, 
air conditionéd comfort. Daily 
Streamliners and other fine trains 
to and from all the West. 


Union Pacific Railroad 

Room No. 180, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

| am interested in a truin trip to the 
following region. Please send booklet. 


Sun Valley * Pacific Northwest « 
Mail coupon for free, colorful booklet . . 
<eitedh dienes Satienad Rein, * Bealb- California « Yellowstone « Colorado e 
lets also available for— Hoover Dam « Dude Ranches 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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The Dutch will out, in Willemstad’s tulip-colored houses, spotless sidewalks. 


Shopping spree is almost painless in Dutch 


Curacao, where only poverty goes begging 


Letter From Curacao 
— Willemstad 
y ALLof the Western Hemisphere, 

Curacao is the place to shop for 
luxury items at bargain-basement 
prices. Here in Willemstad, capi- 
tal of this Caribbean outpost of the 
Dutch Empire, most of the world’s 
exotic merchandise is available at 
practically the same price as in its 
country of origin. Spanish shawls 
and lace mantillas, Irish and Ma- 
deira linens, Panama hats from 
Monte Cristi, Chinese ivory, am- 
ber, crystal and jade, South Amer- 
ican gold, Danish silver, French 
and Oriental perfumes—all can be 
picked up for a comparative pit- 
tance. You can get Scotch for less 
than $32 a case, and Beauvais 
handbags and Swiss watches 30 to 
15 per cent cheaper than elsewhere 
in the Americas. 

Shopping in Willemstad is fun 
too. The shops are located either in 
the Heerenstraat or in the Breed- 
estraat, and a visit to any of them 
takes on the proportions of a cock- 
tail party. When you go to El 
Louvre or Penha’s to buy perfume, 
a drink of scotch, rum or Curacao 
liqueur (the local manufacture of 
which was recently resumed after 
a forty-year interruption) will be 
(irust in your hand. Erno Sprit- 
zer and Isiu Fuhrmann will pro- 
vide brandy, coffee and cigars as 

uu lounge in comfortable chairs 
and look over Georg Jensen silver 
in their place. In Eddie Rubinek’s 


“Bombay” store, his performing 
dog will keep you amused as you 
examine Oriental rugs and linen 
from Funchal. And there’s no ob- 
ligation to buy—such hospitality 
is a form of advertising as typical 
in Curacao as a radio show in the 
United States. You may wonder 
how Curacao, in this world of in- 
flated prices and costly living, can 
do it. The answer lies in the fact 
that each Curacaoan store is its 
own importer and imports directly 
from the country of origin; more- 
over, the import duty on most 
items amounts to only 3 per cent 
and the shops operate at a very 
low overhead. 

Life on Curacao today is cer- 
tainly happier and more prosper- 
ous than elsewhere in the West 
Indies. There is none of the ubiq- 
uitous poverty so common in the 
other islands down there, and beg- 
ging is practically nonexistent. 
Despite their troubles in the East 
Indies, the Dutch apparently 
know how to run a colony, if Cura- 
cao is any measure to go by. 

Willemstad is a sort of tropical 
Amsterdam, etched by canals and 
with spotlessly clean streets (so 
rare in the West Indies—they’re 
washed and scrubbed three times 
a day). Its 17th-Century gabled 
houses with red tile roofs and tiny 
dormer windows set with leaded 
glass are painted in bright and 
subtle colors. 

(Continued on Page 21) 


“‘Adventure”’ painted by Ben Stahl 


Rosenblum tailored this divine basque suit 

with bell-bottomed skirt. ..in American Woolen Co. 
finest covert 55.00, gabardine 49.95... 

heavenly colors... sizes 10 to 20... 


marvelous values at leading stores 


Rosen blum, Los A ngeles 


tailored in California Ke 
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Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational 
) 
discover causes of difficulties; 2) 
devise Lay 7 vy program 
ut Qeateuk 
ERYON 





US BADLY. Write & 
Faculty 12; enrollment 30; 41 years’ experience. 


OXFORD ACADEMY maee ea 1. 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA courc 


Standard four-year degree courses. Business Ad- 
ministration, Arts, Sciences, Engineering (C.E., 
E.E., LE.).. Senior R.O.T.C. Major and minor 
sports. Civilian unit for veterans. Interesting social 
program. 127th year. Cadet battalion. Caéalog. 


REGISTRAR Dept.D Chester, Pa. 


Applications new being considered for fall term. 























REDDING RIDGE follows an unusual 

of college peepecetion which, since its 
founding in 1937, has achieved unusual results. 
The group is small, the faculty well qualified, the 
The athletic policy is to 
= at proficiency in at least one sport. Limi 

to 25 1 boys. Entrance in 8th or 9th grade only. 

Write for illustrated 

REDDING RIDGE PLAN BOOKLET 

Redding 


Kenneth L. Bonner Ridge, Conn. 


STAUNTON 





























MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


mie record. Suecess- 
— for college. Fully ac- 
mess courses incl 






develops posture, poise, 
ROTC Ponit, Army's "highest rating. In- 
ural athieties. Varsity teams excel. 


. Catalogue: 
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ray, — ‘Gaia ay ay all 
colleges, sev a academies. Sepa- 











Aa school for hove under direction of 
Also 8th _—— Small a = ange 
SS — 


Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., 418 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 
Tennessee Military Institute 


Prepares hove fer, college; over 90% of graduates enter 

college. siness courses. retanding teachers 

fees only). "75th year. Enrollment, 200; small classes. 
8-12. 144 acres. Sports, ROTC. 

Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 8, Sweetwater, Tenn. 








. ene 
Pennsylvania Military Prepa 

Fully accredited college preparssery- Also 8th grade. Small 
classes. Guidance program ROT Highest War Dea 
ment rating. All major sports. Swimming and riding. 12 
year. Write for catalog. 


C. R. Moll, Department 23, Chester, Pennsylvania 





Holderness 

In the heart of the skiing country. Episcopal. 75 boys 12 
to 18. Faculty of 12. Thorough college preparation. Varied 
athletic program ; team sports, skiing, riding. Outing cabin. 
Craft Shop. Art, Music, Dramatics. Record health 


Edric A. Weld, Rector, Box 209, Plymouth, New Hampshire 
Culver Military Academy 


pe h preparation for leading colleges. High scholastic 

s. Guidance. Develops initiative, courtesy, charac- 
ter. ter Exce oa facilities. Senior Artillery, Cavalry, Infan- 
try. Se . Leadership training. Sports. Ca’ talog. 





asses, individual attention. All sports. Year-round 
golf, tennis. Outdoor swimming pool, £2. Naval or 
military training. Boats. Band. Summer School. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 


Fishburne Military School 








College preparatory school, demic ex- 
cellence. 68th session. All sports, —— ram. Indi- 
vidual guidance. War Department ROT ighest gov- 


ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewbook. 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box B-8, Waynesboro, Virginia 





Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College p and 
eral courses. Outstanding record of ——_ entran 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Junior school. ‘Ali 
sports. Near Trenton. 63rd year. Summer session, Catalog 
Registrar, Box 224, Bordentown, New Jersey 








St. John’s Military Academy 


Accredited college preparation in Wisconsin’ amy af Aa = 
within easy drivin UL distance of Chicago. Grades 8- Bal- 
anced program. xcellent faculty. ding, golf, rt 
Winter sports. Flying. Summer session. year. Catalog. 


748 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Manlius 

Accredited college preparatory and 8th grade; tutorial 
assistance included. Mili training deve ps initiative, 
character, fitness. ROTC. epares for Gov't Academies, 
Skiing. All sports. Golf. 125 acres. Catalog. 

Director of Admissi Box 1348, Manlius, New York 








Worcester Academy 
iotesuationslly. -known {progasuteny school for boys. 
OF 


Est. 
4. Sound preparation for college ¥ for life. Well- 


integrated physical education program. For catalog address 
LeRoy A. Campbell, Headmaster, 
92 Provid w 4, Massachusetts 








Girls’ Schools 


ed., kindergarten. Dramatics, 
radio. Music. Commercial and fine arts. Secretarial. Indoor 
+ gymnasium. 12-acre campus. Sports. Catalog. 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 





Erskine 


Two-year courses for day and resident girls of college age— 
liberal arts, secretarial, radio—broadcasting, production 
and script writing—social work, fine arts, music. Individ- 
ualized programs. Charming Beacon Street residence. 

Miss AnneL. Young, Director, 11! Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal. Colle, Rye —- wy! General Courses, 
Domestic Art. Riding, ancing, Art, Flying. 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M., S$ 


Virginia Intermont 
Endowed Junior College and 2-year ee school for girls. 








nee, Tennessee 





Accredit Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Sec'l, Libra: ience. All Sports, 
riding, swimming. Est. 1884. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


Boys’ Schools Boys’ Schools Girls’ Schools Coeducational 
TION The Bolles School Marjorie Webster Junior College 
mm, an bao Grades 6-12. 7 el preparation for colleges. tn Nation's Capltal Accredited 2-year liberal arts and R : D D L 7 C 0 L L EG F 


INTER-AMERICAN 
Coeducational junior college. Liberal 
arts and pre-professional subjects. Busi- 
ness administration, bi-lingual sec'l, 
junior executive. A.A. degree. 16-wk. 
intensified Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guage course. Summer term. Catalog. 


R 
137 Coral Way _ 








Shenandoah College & Conservatory 
Conservatory: class and private instructic 
of Music |; iano, organ, voice, violin, etc. BMus 
and B.Mus. Ed. degrees. Also accredited Junior College 
Busi prepr liberal arts. Open year round. 
a of Admissions, Box H, Dayton, Virginia 








Dean Academy & Junior College 
Academy: 82nd year. Coed. Grades 9-12. College Po. Dp. 
Music, art, 5 h, radio tech., dramatics. Sports. eal. 
Jr. . College: omen. Lib. arts, , sec’l, home ec., med. 
sec'l, art, fash. design, int. dec. Mod. rate. Catalog. 
W. H. Garner, Pres., Franklin, Massachusetts 





Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 


Accredited college preparatory and general courses. — 
music. All sports. 150 acres, beautiful modern buildin: 

heart of famous educational region. Private stables; pr: = 
sional instruction in riding, skiing, Mensendieck for posture. 


Mrs. George Walde Emerson, Box K, Greenfield, Mass. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Readily accessible 
to New York. Day—nursery to college. Boarding—fifth 
grade to college. Strong college preparatory and general 
courses. Music, art, and dramatics. All sports. Catalogue. 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
Salem Academy 


Thorough preparation for leading colteen. 5 with emphasis 
on individual development. Musi odern, fireproof 
buildings. Varied sports program on 56-acre samous. Rid- 
ing. Established 1772. Overnight from New York. Catalog. 


Mary A. Weaver, M. A., Box H, Winston-Salem 2, N. C. 











Wa rrenton , 


@ For girls. Near Washington. Thorough college 
Preparation. General course. Music, art, sports, 
riding. Beautiful gardens. Outdoor theatre. Large 
farm operated in connection with the school. 
Grades 7 through 12. 
Miss Lea M. Bouligny, Principal 
Box 9, Warrenton, Virginia 





St. Anne's School 


Near historic Monticello. Episco college preparatory 

school. Boarding dept. grades VII thru XII. usic, Art, 

ae ey Riding. odern buildings. 23-acre campus. 
ber of Chureh Schools in Diocese of Va. Catalog. 


Elizabeth O. Cochran, Principal, Charlottesville, Va. 
Abbot Academy 


A College Preparatory School. 9th thooushs | 12th Grades. 
Special emphasis on Music. Large campus. Modern build- 
ings and syepment. All sports. 23 miles from Boston. 
Founded 1829. Catalogue on request. 


Margverite C. Hearsey, Principal, And Mh husett 








Fine and Applied Arts 


School of Practical Art 

Develop your art talent in ye cartooning, illustra- 
tion (fashion, book, story), pocket ng Boats aches, typog- 
raphy, etc. Experienced ulty. Individual attention. 
Placement service. Catalog. 


Alan H. Furber, Pres., 10 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Leland Powers School of Radio and 

Comprehensive 2-year course in radio 
the Theatre and theatre under faculty of _profes- 
sionals. Fully equipped radio studios and Little Theatre 
Coed. Write for catalog 


61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Special Schools 
The Woods Schools 


tional Children . Three 
irls . Little Folks . 
Camp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 














For Exc Separate Schools 
Boys 





Secretarial and Business 





FAIRMONT-CASEMENTS 


Junior College and atory Courses 
(Credits Transferable) 
agnificent estate with both river and ocean frontage. 
Offers liberal arts, fine arts, costume design, commercial 
art, domestic arts, radio, dramatics, secretarial, social serv- 
— dancing, music. Outdoor activities include surf bath- 
ing, riding, boating and golf. For catalog (specify jgntes 
ge OF preparatory school) and view folder, address 
Maud van Woy, A.B., Box Y, Ormond Beach, Fla 
(Reputedly most healthful spot on East Coast) 





Gulf Park College 

By-the-Sea. For girls. Accredited Jr. College. Also 2 years 
high school. Music, art, speech and theatre arts, home 
economics, sec'l. Outdoor sports “all year. Riding, golf, 
aviation, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog. 


Richard G. Cox, President, Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls. Noted for high scholastic 
standards. Accredited. 2 years college, 4 years high school. 
Liberal arts, secretarial, music. All sports—private stable, 
riding rings, pools. Ca’ 

Wm. 8.Gates, Pres., Box D-84, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 








Founded by Mrs. Roger W. Babson 
Distinctive Career Training—retailing, secre- 
tarial, advertising and public relations, gen- 
eral business, investment management. One 
and 2-year courses. B.B.S. degree. High school 
graduates, college women. Sports, sailing, pri- 
vate beach. Near Bok Tower. 21st year. Catalog. 
Box D Babson Park, Florida © 














Ferry Hall 
One of the oldest, most Setineied be boarding schools in the 
Middle West, with a fine modern g= t. Accredited college 
seperation: also general course miles from wn on 
Pake Michigan. Riding, sports, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Frances G. Wallace, Box 16, Lake Forest, Illinois 





Lindenwood College 

For women. A.B., B.S., B.M. degr Accredited. Seples 

College. Also 2-yr. Junior Collese. (A. A. certificate 

ernized curriculum, Special work in music, art. 1 4 
Catalog. 





Bethel Woman's College 


Accredited Junior College. Liberal arts, piano, voice, 
violin, art, —— we home economics, commerce, teacher 
on, = ysical education. Swimming, riding, other 
sports. loxnaed 1854. Catalogue on request. 


Powhatan W. James, Pres., Box 537-H, Hopkinsville, Ky. 





Blackstone College 

Junior college, 2 years high school for girls. 
program. Terminal 
music, 6 h, 
mond. 


Guidance 
transfer courses in liberal arts, 
art, sec'l, home ec., phys. ed. Near Rich- 
indoor pool, riding, golf. Catalog. 


John D. Riddick, Pres., Box 125, Blackstone, Va. 





41 Pershing Ave., Culver, | 


Judson School for Boys 


Arizona ranch school with high scholastic standing, in 
warm, dry climate. Riding, polo, tennis, swimming, hans 

of studies and recreation. Boys 6- 
Booklet. 


4. L. Field and H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, A 





Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep. Advanced 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine arts, sec. sc., 
real estate, med. asst., home ec., dramatics, costume de- 
sign, int. decoration, mdsg., kindergarten. Catalog 


Park, Box L, Griercilf ones, N. Y. 








Morgan Park Military Academy 


Complete development of every boy. Fully scerdited col- 
lege preparation. High academic standards. ROTC. rts. 
Suburb, 15 miles from Chicago's advantages. er 
School. 75th year. Catalog. Col. Sandford Sellers, Jr., 


Box 1248, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, lilinois 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparation. General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also post graduate courses. Art, secretarial. 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing. swim- 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 70th year. Catalogue. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-0, Northampton, Mass. 





Augusta Military Academy 

Country location in famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Prepares for all universities, West Point and Annapolis. 

Experienced teachers. ROTC. Gym, indoor swimming 

pool. All sports. Fully accredited. 84th session. Catalog. 
Major Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 
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Averett College 


unior College for girls emphasizing liberal 
nal, normal, transfer courses. Music, art, 
speech and dramatics, sec’l, med. sec’l, library science, 
me ec. 89th year. Endowed. Catalog. 





Sports. Near St. Louis. 121st year. 
Franc McCiver, Ph.D., Pres., Box 948, St. Charles, Mo. 





Greenbrier College 

For girls. Two years college preparatory and two years 
standard college work. Founded 181. 1812. "kre. Music, Dra- 
matic Art, Secret Exceptional social and recreational 
advantages. Modern fireproof dormitory. Address: 


French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. HO-8, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Garland School 





Homemaking os id Art. One and two-year courses at — 
level in English, Science, Nutrition, Cookery, Budget 
In the Art Center: Orientation, Painting, Interior ~. 


tion, Costume Design. 4 practice houses. Art workshop. 
Mrs Gladys L. Jones, 409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15 


Ashley Hall 


Accredited college 
atmosphere of historic 





atory and general courses in 
uthern culture. Excellent depts. 
of music Mild climate, year round outdoor sports; 
riding, pool. Dramatics. Lower school. Catalog. 


Mary VardrineMcBee,L.H.D.,Prin.,Box D, Charleston 15,$.C. 


WIN A 
WELL-PAID 


JOB IN 





Book explains how to qualify at home for a 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where 
ropped are over 40—shows 
you are registered FREE of extra cost in the 
National Plac ment Service. Write TODAY. 
Course approved for Veterans’ Training. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
+4 iw in its 32nd Year) 


Room ND-650 Washington 7, D.C. 














Katharine Gibbs 
Outstanding secretarial training for high school, private 
ye graduates, college "eae. Resident facilities. Cata- 


: Associate istrar, 90 Marlborough St., in 16; 
51 E. Superior St. ee erEe oan 
155 Angell St., Providence 





Boys’ Camps 
ARROWHEAD 


Boys 6-14 have a grand summer in pine 
woods on Rehoboth Bay. Bungalows, ex- 
cellent equipment. Cruises in sheltered 
waters. Sailboats. Salt water pool. Rid- 
ing, fishing, arts, crafts, woodcraft, nature ~ 








study. Nurse. inclusive fee. 
Lt. Col. Ralph 1. Sasse 
Di R. F. D., Lewes, Del. 





Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses. Superior scholastic 
training. Music, art. Rr ad life on 55-acre comeue 
ue miles from Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





Harcum Junior College 


2-year college— Diploma. Academic, fut, ctical Secretarial 
Dramatics, Music, Ln tn (—f. 


Sports. Vocational guidance. 





Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., Box D, Danville, Va. 


Seanet Aéaiutens ee be, aes ong Bryn Mawr, Pa. "| 
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CAMP. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN 


» s 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 acres 
ew Hampshire lake d mountain country. 








Theres, All water onorte 

on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, riflery, ridi 
nature study. Unusual crafts rogram. yt = 
ings. Cabins. a ek - 
lic chaplain. 


£8. Fitzmaurice oman Shoo, 25 Clarendon St, Boston, ass 
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(Continued from Page 19) 

It is against the law to paint 
a house white on Curacao since 
the intense sunlight creates a 
blinding glare. As a result, Wil- 
lemstad is one of the most poly- 
chromatic cities in the world, with 
its array of red, green, orange, 
yellow, blue, pink, and lavender. 
Whenever a house looks poor and 
run-down, the government sends 
an order to its owner to repaint it. 
If the request is refused, painters 
are sent to do the job anyway and 
the owner is billed. (Not a bad 
idea for some of our cities.) 

Willemstad is divided in two by 
a narrow channel called St. Anna- 
baai. The western side is called 
Otrabanda and the eastern side 
(where all the shops are) is called 
the Punda. Everyone who comes 
here marvels at the pontoon 
bridge, the invention of an in- 
genious and enterprising American 
vice-consul named Smith (who 
also set up the island’s lighting 
and water-distribution systems). 

The Emmabrug, as this fascinat- 
ing device is called, is controlled 
from Fort Nassau, once a harbor 
defense, located atop a hill above 
the city. You can sit on the breezy 
terrace of the Hotel Americano 
and watch the Emmabrug below 
open up and a tanker from Mara- 
caibo come into St. Annabaai past 
Fort Riff and the Governor’s 
residence. The bridge swings en- 


tirely clear of the channel by . 


means of an electrically operated 
cable controlled by the driver in 
the pontoon boat at the east end of 
the bridge. The Emmabrug opens 
many times a day and can stay 
open as long as an hour at a time. 
On either side of the Bay, traffic 
piles up and many ordinarily 
lengthy tempers are suddenly 
shortened. There is always much 
talk .of building a tunnel or sus- 
pension bridge high enough for all 
vessels to pass under, but it is 
doubtful if Curacao ever will do 
away entirely with its Emmabrug. 
It is a trade-mark of the island and 
Curacaoans have a sincere, if some- 
times disgruntled, affection for it. 
And at least passage over the 
bridge is free for all, these days. 
You used to be assessed a toll ac- 
cording to how well you were 
shod: If you wore shoes, you were 
charged two cents; if sandals, one 
cent; but if you were barefoot, the 
trip was on the house—or rather, 
on the bridge. 

If you get stuck with the bridge 
open and don’t want to wait, you 
can take the half-hour drive 
around by the road that runs 
along the Schottegat, the harbor 
into which St. Annabaai empties. 
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Girls’ Camps 









A summer of adventure on Toms River for boys 
10-17, C tbhoats. Cruise on 
157-foot rar "32 —. Swimming, 
‘ boxing, Seams, + 3 oven, 3 2 athlet 
Academic programs. 
Pat Writs for catalog. 


tend 


Ge 














OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, Sugar Hill, N.H, 
Water sports, golf, riding, tennis. Crafts, na- 
ture study, music, Outdoor cooking. Tutoring. 
Rustic cabins on 750 acres. Booklet, Box 
Abby A. Sutherland, Ogonts School P.0., Ps. 








Wassookeag School-Camp 
Accredited Summer School. Founded ies for boys 10 to 
20 years. Small classes. Individualized instruction. Re- 
medial English and mathematics, all subjects. Lake shore 
campus provides and water sports 


Lester E. May, 7 Oak Hill Road, Peekskill, New York 





Camp Wampanoag—Cape Cod 


Salt water camp for Come 6-16, 42nd year. On private bay 
at Buzzards Bay, Sailing, navigation, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, "tenet, shop, nee ors af La time 
work for older boys. Individua attention 


D. H. Taylor, 118-0 Wigin $0, Newton Comer, Mass 





Camp Len-A-Pe 
Indian, cowboy, magician, nurse. Christian boys 4-16. On 
natural lake in Poconos near New York and Philadelphia. 
Riding, aquaplaning, sailing, tennis, swimming; crafts. 
Adult camp nearby. Booklet e Melrose 1082, 

David L. Keiser, 7733 Mill Rd., Phila. 17, Pa. 





Camp Deerwood 


Boys 9-15. Outdoor life at its best on Squam Lake, Holder- 
ness, N. H. Hiking, yennonne, Glp-cameing in White Mts. All 
land sports, sailing, aquaplaning, water-skiing, campcraft. 
Limited enrollment insures individualized supervision. 


Mr.& Mrs. F.L. Thomsen,403 N. Chester Rd., Swarthmore, Pa. 





Caribou °“ 
Boys 6-16. Beautifully situated near Waterville, Heart 
of Maine.” All sports, ng, tennis, riflery, woodcraft, 


trips, shop & gym. Friendly guidance by wailocstendina. 
experienc Sabins. Excellent food. For catalog: 


Dr. & Mrs. G. H. DuBois, 26 Bowbell Road, White Plains, N. Y. 





Camp Charlevoix 

A character camp. Northern Michigan. Dude ranch— 
rodeo, western cowboy. Excellent riflery. All sports. Sail- 
ing fleet, trips. College staff. 31 log buildings. No hay 
fever. 3ist year. Boys 7 to 17. For information, write 
L.C. Reimann, 2507 Brockmen Boulevard, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Culver Summer Schools 

A boy's ideal vacation. 1,000-acre wooded campus. Em- 

phasis on ure, initiative, courte: os racter. Military 

training. Three camps— Naval and av (boys 14-18). 

Woodcraft (10-14). pocptienableatiiies ify catalog. 
41 Lake Shore Ave., deun, Indiana 





Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Selected boys 7-17. 3 divisions. On private lake 60 miles 
north of Utica. Cabins, tents, 20 crafts. Canoe and harse 
trips. Fee includes riding, uniforms. Riflery. Resident 
nurses. Write for boo! 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 237-B, Fayetteville, N. Y. 





Camp St. John’s for Boys, Ages 9-18 


Sports and soasepsionst on sponsored by St. John's Mili- 
tary Academy. Mature Stat, peste equipment, excellent 

ern sanitation. Physician, trained nurses. 8 
weeks’ term. Academic work. Parent guest house. Catalog. 


H-54 De Koven Hall, Deicfield, Wisconsin 


French Camp for Girls 
Age 7-18. On Lake Champlain. Conversational French 
ith European counselors. Daily riding. sailing, water 
, tennis, music, art, dancing included in tuition, 
ith year. Christian, Three separate age groups. 
Mrs. £. O. Chase, 50 So. Willard $1., Burlington, Vermont 


Moss Lake Cam 


Daily riding and sailing, Staff of nationally 
known a experts. All-inclusive fee. Adir 

serve devoted to our conception 
fililated brother camp and parent club 3 miles. N. 


Dr. G. L. Longsteff, Jomaica 3, Long island, N. Y. 








OTSEGO 


, Dooperstown, N. Y. 


Les Chalet Francais 


Deer Isle, Maine. ie 5-18 uire French in 2 happy 
camp life. Swiss Chalets, Fluent French staff, Sea and 
lake owlmaning: sailing, riding, dramatice, dancing, crafts. 
Spanish. Informal program. Catalog 


Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 














brown ledge 


MALLETT’S BAY, VERMONT 


“—One of New England's finest camps.” Pree daily riding for every 
Girl. Finest show horses, mounted lance drill, trail riding, jumping 


optional. Sailing, racing tactics. Special and theatre. 
Canoeing, tennis, golf, riflery, archery, crafts, swimmi trips. 100 
SSE selected girls. One tuition covers 
2° Gf oi. Booklet. Please give age. <Mais 
Mr. and Mrs. H.E. Brown < 


Leicester Junior College 
Box S, Leicester, Mass. 


Asvoploning 





Camp Cowasset 
Suommes of fun for ge on Coge Cod, an salt- antes 
sports, . swimming. arc 
crafts, susie. Gencing. dramatics, Breach. roe 
cabins among the pines. 4 age groups. 33rd yr. 

Beatrice M. Hunt, Director, 


Teela-Wooket Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. Girls enjoy a glorious summer 
of ating, fun and adventure! Beginners’ mounts, show 
horses, hunters, Water » BOM course, Well-rounded 
program at moderate all-inclusive rate. Booklet, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Travel Camps 





Summer Student Tour 
To California and Hawali 
for @ year 
© For older girls, From Phila. to Waikiki 
Beach June 30- Aug. 4. Grand Canyon, 
Hollywood. 10-day cruise to Honolulu. 
Return via San Francisco, Slt Lake, 
Pike's Peak. 9th annual tour, Folder. 
a. mets Sr. College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

















Waukeela Camp 

For girls 6 to 16. In the heart of the White Mountains. 
Eaton Center, N. H. 27th yr. Mt. campi trips. All 
water and land sports, riding, crafts, dramatics, dancing. 
Counselor Training Course and over. Catalog. 

Hope H. Allen, Director, 30 Paterson $1., Providence 6, R. |. 





Meadowbrook 


A Ranch Camp for Girls 7 to 17 in N. H. On lake in moun- 
=_— Daily ading under ¢: inptructors, Pack 
Horse Separate Jr. group. Land and water 
sports. Infirmary. 4 ~~~ 4 Kor. ti limited to 50. Catalog. 
titel | L. Palmer, 78 Maple Ave., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Four Winds for Girls—Westward Ho 


22nd season. All water and land sports, i 
for Boys saddle trips, cruises, yy trips. Mu. 
, arts and crafts, ng. On = cusny Sen Juan Islands. 
Winter travel trips to Europe—South America. Literature. 


Four Winds, Deer Harbor, Washington 





Silver Pines 
C. Located in Blue Ridge Mountains. 
eee is a A rel comes poorem ncluding all land 
and water sports. Riding. Activities planned to 
the of active, growing rie. 20th Season. C atalog. 


MM. Priscilla Shaw, Box L, Sumter, North Caroline 


VISIT 8 COUNTRIES 


, Scotland, France, Switzid, 

~ v, Beigium, Holland, Luxzem. 
cellent EAucational & Med- 

ical vision. Lva. July 7th-5 
weeks. COED Ages t@-1g. Bkit. £3. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
D S07 ~Sthe Av., M.¥. 17, AU. T4183 















Coed Camps 
cy> KINDERCAMP FARM 


On a New England Farm 
1930-1948 


Ideal [oh for your young child while 
Ze ing. traveling, or 
quéyine. Cx Chi oe t to e At M Maine. A 
world. Carefully supervised. All activities 
geared to meet the child's needs. 


Elizabeth . Bartlett, 29 Arimgton St., Newton 58, Mass. 











Camp Iliahee 


Girls 6-17. In the Blue Ridge country. Creative program. 
Three (separate) age groups. 2 os counselors. 125 campers. 
All water land sports, = dramatics, crafts, 
music. Riding, pack trips featured. 


Mes. Kathryn Francis Conte, Bi. Sox 372-8, troverd, KC. 


National Music Camp, Interlochen 

po U. of Mich. Accredited. Talent-finding, talent- 
— sq © orch., band, choir, drama, radio, 

ll an 2 mows. younger students. Jr. camps— 


Dr.J.6. Maddy, Rm. 3 Hoven Hall, U. of h., Ann Arbor, Mich, 





Round-Up Lodge 


Boys. Ages 11-17. + a 4 Colorado. Unusual western 


swimming program. All-inclusive fee. Catalogue 
Dr. E. A. Marquard, 64 Lake Forest, St. Lovis 17, Mo. 





Lake Greeley Pocono Mountain Camp 


Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17 in 3 groups. Fee includes —_ 
riding, trips, crafts, dancing, music, land & water » 
dramatics, riflery. Cabins with baths. N.Y. & 
Chaperoned Wash., Chic., N.Y. 28th Yr. Catalog: 


Ceri A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa. (Ardmore 7157) 





Red Fox 


Newfound Lake, N.H. For boys & girls 3-13. Where re comp. 
ere enjoy an ideal summer under an experienced staff 

land water sports. Creative activities. 5 age groupes. 
Health record. Ketherine Bertlet end Mary Herriman 
Drexler, Directors, Box H, Bement School, Deerfield, Moss. 





HOLIDAY’S School and Camp Directory 
can put you on the right track 


SCHOOL? 


CAMP? 


EVERY MONTH a list of outstanding camps, colleges 
and schools will be published in this section to help you 
find the right place for your child. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
+ WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOOLS OR CAMPS 
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for real comfort — 


WONDERCROTCH 


Another sensational Weldon development, 





the first pajama crotch that’s knitted 
to stretch, to breathe, to move when you 


move! It's inconspicuous—and a feature 





you'll appreciate more and more! Get 


these handsome new Weldons right away, 


Solid-tone Weldon pajamas—blue, tan, grav. Sizes: A, B, C and D. About $5.95 


PP A GD BMRA ES 

































uJ 
Weldon Pajamas, 1270 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
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On its shores at Emmastad, you 
will behold one of the mightiest in- 
dustrial scenes in the world—the 
refinery of the Royal Dutch Shell. 
Social life here largely centers 
around this gigantic enterprise 
which for thirty years now has 
eclipsed anything that Curacao 
(and many a large country, for 
that matter) has ever known. The 
greatest fear of Curacaoans is that 
the Curagaosche Petroleum In- 
dustrie Maatschappij (as the proj- 
ect is called) may one day pull out 
and leave the island flat. But the 
possibility, presently at least, is re- 
mote. Royal Dutch Shell has 
bought a large part of the real 
estate here and_ built clubs, 
beaches and country estates. Be- 
sides, Curacao is a practical place 
for the company to refine its oil 
which has its source in near-by 
Maracaibo Lake, Venezuela. 
Maracaibo has no deep-water 
harbor facilities to enable large, 
deep-draft tankers to carry the oil 
to the ports of the world. And, at 
the inception of the business in 
1916, Venezuela was under the 
rule of a whimsical dictator, the 
famous Juan Vicente Gémez. So 
Royal Dutch Shell built a chain of 
shallow-draft tankers to transport 
the oil thirty-eight miles over to 
the deep harbors of their Colony of 
Curacao, where it could be refined 
for transshipment under the pro- 
tection of a stable Dutch govern- 
ment. Today, some 4000 ships call 
at Willemstad each year. In 1941, 
more ships and more gross tonnage 
entered this port than at either 
Amsterdam or Southampton. 
Employees of the Royal Dutch 
Shell live in modern, European- 
International-style bungalows with 
street lighting, sidewalks and 
lawns that closely resemble the 
housing projects you find on the 
outskirts of Amsterdam. They 
swim, dance and drink at any 





number of Company clubs scat- 
tered over the island, of which the 
Piscadera Bay Club, just west of 

Willemstad, is the most luxurious 

and famous. They dine at any 

number of Company restaurarits, 

of which the Pasanggrahan js 

typical. They play tennis on 

Company courts, ride to town in 

Company cars, and buy necessi- 

ties at Company commissaries 

All these facilities, including ihe 
clubs, are available to practically 
any visitor to the island. But 
within the workers’ own circles, a 
rigid discipline of behavior is ob- 
served. Families making $100 a 
week associate only with families 
making the same amount. Should 
a family be raised to a weekly 
$125, its members no longer as- 
sociate with their old friends, sit 
apart from them at the club and 
do not include them in parties, 
However, should this family be 
demoted again to $100, they are 
ignored by their former $125-per- 
week companions. For these rea- 
sons, social gatherings involving 
Shell employees are about the 
chilliest phenomena on this tropi- 
cally warm island. 

There are four major groups 
here, each of which keeps pretty 
much to itself—though all of 
Curacao is hospitable to Amer- 
icans and other foreign visitors. 
The Catholics comprise most of 
the Negro population; the Portu- 
guese Jews are largely merchants, 


doctors and lawyers; the Protes- - 


tant descendants of past governors 
and officials are now themselves 
government employees; and there 
are government officials sent out 
from Holland for an administra- 
tive hitch. None of the groups 
will talk politics: If you question 
anyone on conditions or express an 
opinion of a local politician, he 
will shut up like a clam. Though 
there are factions which want 


Burro does lugging here, but women often carry heavy baskets on their heads. 
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guionomy and a local admin- 
istrator, nO One apparently wants 
complete divorce from the Nether- 
lands. Gov. Pieter Kasteel, per- 
sonally appointed by Queen Wil- 
helmina, is exempt from calumny, 
for an insult to him is construed as 
an insult to the Queen. She is 
universally liked here, as are 
Juliana and Bernhard. 

Curacao has a local representa- 


tive, Dr. Da Costa Gomez, in The . 


Hague, but his duties are unde- 
fined and until somebody strong 
enough shows his hand, local 
political interests are mum. 

Curacao is dotted with wind- 
mills—not the Dutch type, but the 
kind you see in the Midwest 
among the barns and silos. Water 
is very.scarce here now, although 
fifty or sixty years ago there was 
too much. There is a deep gully 
down the center of the island to 
recall the days when it was almost 
continually flooded. But suddenly 
and quite unaccountably, the 
climate changed. The land 
withered, and the fields, formerly 
rich with crops, dried up. The old 
plantations, with their beautiful 
Dutch Colonial land houses remi- 
niscent of the South African veld, 
went bankrupt. And since more 
girls are born on Curacao than 
boys, the girls married foreigners 
and the old family names died out 
just as the crops did. 

The wind now blows in only one 
direction all year round, so the 
island’s modern and beautiful air- 
port at Hato needs only one run- 
way. But Curacaoans would be 
glad to trade this advantage for 
abundance of water, though the 
desolation provides a weird charm 
for the visitor. In gullies and atop 
the Christoffelberg Hill, you can 
find orchids growing in profusion. 
The coral formation of the island 


In weathered sailboats, Koenoekoe natives run contraband to Venezuela. 
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has produced beautiful undersea 
caves like the one at Boca Tabla, 
and grottos such as those behind 
the Cliffs’ of Hato. There are 
exotic lagoons on Curacao, like the 
ones at Knipbaai, St. Martabaai 
and Spaanse Water. 

Outside Willemstad, to the east 
and west, lies some of the most 
fascinating countryside in the 
world, called the Koenoekoe (pro- 
nounced ka-nook-koo). It looks a 
great deal like Arizona or New 
Mexico with its paucity of vegeta-. 
tion, sand and weird buttes and 
mesas. 

The natives of the Koenoekoe 
lead colorful lives. You see their 
women calmly smoking cigars with 
the lighted ends in their mouths. 
You see their men marketing vege- 
tables and fruit brought in from 
Venezuela from the decks of their 
fishing boats. And later, you see 
these same sailboats standing out 
to sea toward Venezuela, perhaps 
with a cargo of contraband. In re- 
mote houses in the Koenoekoe, the 
natives still practice voodoo, and 
no white man is allowed (a hold- 
over from the days when Curacao 
was a slaving center and Peter 
Stuyvesant was governor). 

You hear the natives speaking 
papiamento, the popular and uni- 
versal tongue of the Netherlands 
West Indies, a mixture of Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans. He refers to 
the Hollander as ‘“macamba,” a 
word which, depending on the 
way it is uttered, is either very 
friendly or very insulting. And 
the native in the Koenoekoe has 
his superstitions. Square in the 
center of the West Point Road 
stands a tree, not removed when 
the highway was built, because 
**no ax is strong enough to cut it.” 

—WALLACE B. ALIG 
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The Swagger 
Style 463 
Genuine White Buck 
and Brown Coif 


Street Shoe 
Rubber Heel 


* «* > 
*Seeree™” >. 


unn-Bush 
Tieless “Heel Pocket” Street Shoes 


The ingenious Nunn-Bush development called Ankle-Fashion- 
ing makes all Nunn-Bush shoes snug more comfortably and 


Ankle-Fashioning becomes even more essential in, the new 
type slip-ons without laces. Ankle-Fashioning makes. slip- 
ons practical..Enjoy these new tieless street shoes — for 


greater comfort, trim attractiveness and quicker changes! 


‘See Your Local Nunn-Bush Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE co + Mantifacturers « MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Fancy-shirted Frank J. Taylor(left) ame id friend daintily slurp poi. 


HOLIDAY 


RANK J. TAYLOR (Hawaii, page 
F 26) is such a prolific writer that 
his ranch in Los Altos, California, 
has been dubbed the Taylor Maga- 
zine Article Works. He is even ac- 
cused of employing two men to do 
nothing but put in commas as the 
articles go by on the assembly line. 
How else could a man turn out 
twenty to thirty-five major maga- 
zine articles a year for twenty years? 

The secret, Mr. Taylor says, is 
efficiency. It is a quality he admires 
wherever he finds it. Even in Ha- 
waii, ordinarily considered a dreamy 
place, it was efficiency which im- 
pressed him most. “Every useful 
acre produces,”’ he says, “ proving 
what American enterprise and know- 
how can do to make the tropics 
yield.”” His own efficiency, he ad- 
mits, is really just laziness: “ Most 
people try to get away from work by 
going some place. I'd rather get out 
of it right at home. My greatest am- 
bition is to mechanize my ranch to 
run by push buttons. Then I'll get a 
timing device to push the buttons.” 

For a home-loving work dodger, 
Mr. Taylor has done a lot of travel- 
ing—and working. He was born 
fifty-three years ago in South Da- 
kota, attended California’s Stanford 
University, reported for West Coast 
papers and then went to France dur- 
ing the First World War as a United 
Press correspondent. He came home 
to cover the East Coast for papers 
and news services, decided about 
twenty years ago that the West 
Coast offered better material for 
magazine articles, and moved back 
there. During the late war, he trav- 
eled 25,000 miles in the Pacific, im- 
possibly trying to clean up his back- 
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log of ordered war articles before 
the fighting ended. Somewhere in 
the midst of all these activities, he 
managed to court and marry his 
college sweetheart, raise three sons 


and write six books. 


Speer recently whisked Lud- 
wig Bemelmans (Gypsy Music, 
page 107) off to Europea second time, 
to provide us with more articles 
such as Houipay readers have en- 
joyed in the past. We took time, 
however, to examine his physiog- 
nomy closely, so we know that any 
resemblance between him and other 
philosophers, living or dead (see 
photo below), is purely the doing of 





picture-switching Mr. Bemelmans. 
He hates to have his picture taken 
and admits that most of the public- 
ity photographs he has foisted on his 
publishers are of other people. 

He has even deceived his own 
mother. “When my child Barbara 
was born,” he says, “mamma, who 
lives in the Tyrol, wrote and asked 
me fora picture. I happened to walk 
into the studio of a photographer 
friend and saw there a stack of baby 
pictures. I picked out one and sent it 


to mamma, who wrote me what a 
remarkable likeness there was be- 
tween me and the baby.” 

Tyrolean-born Bemelmans came 
to America during the First World 
War and, after service in the Amer- 
ican Army, became a bus boy at a 
swank New York hotel and eventu- 
ally an assistant banquet manager. 
Banqueting publishers liked his an- 
ecdotes so well they persuaded him 
to write his first book, in 1934. Since 
then he has written and illustrated 
a string of others, including I Love 
You, I Love You, I Love You and 
the recent Dirty Eddie. “I'm not a 
writer, though; I’m an artist,” he in- 
sists. ‘I think in pictures, and that’s 
where I have trouble—making the 
words match the pictures.” 


— (pusty) powst, Ho tt- 
DAY associate editor who gets 
first crack at Bemelmans’ manu- 
scripts, once received the follow- 
ing letter from the author: “ Dear 
Dowsty, — How is it that you, and 





you alone of all editors, can take my 
upside-down sentences, move them 
around and still have it all come 
out Bemelmans? It is wonderful.” 
Rubber-stamped across the signa- 
ture in purple capitals half an inch 
high were the words, “I LOVE You! 
I LOVE YOU! I LOVE you!” ‘‘Shucks,”’ 
says Mr. Dowst, “ Bem tells that to 
all the editors.” Maybe so, but few 
editors are as conscientious as Mr. 
Dowst. He claims that while con- 
densing Bemelmans’ The Donkey In- 
side for Hotipay he bought a don- 
key for atmosphere (see above). 

Mr. Dowst became a Bemelmans 
fan when he was flying C-47’s out of 
New Guinea for the ATC. He used 
to let “ George,” the auto-pilot, do 
the work while he read. Before the 
war he moved sentences around for 
a string of pulps, wrote fiction him- 
self and worked for an airline. 

He lives in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, with his wife, Sybil, and 
will shoot the next person who tells 
him he is quite “Sybilized.” His 
favorite recreation is flying, espe- 
cially with his son, Roddy. Mrs. 
Dowst says the only thing worse 
than living with two airmen would 
be living with two airplanes. 
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Jutting, cloud-topped mountains, steep cliffs and pounding surf make a typical seaward profile of Hawaii. This is the Napali 


i Wy 


America’s loveliest Pacific islands, preparing for a brand-new 


social status, find reconversion as tough as it is for any G. I. 
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coast of Kauai, whose volcanic, rain-catching peaks make it the greenest of the Islands. 


by FRANK J. TAYLOR 


r ANOTHER Hawaii today—no longer the 
drowsing and glamorous tropical haven re- 
membered so nostalgically by prewar travelers; 
different also from the booming, money-mad 
military outpost on which a million soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, Wacs and Waves waste no 
love. Since the war’s end the Islanders ‘have 
performed a near miracle in removing the 
shambles—barbed wire on beaches, moun- 
tains of military junk, miles of drab barracks. 
But they have not been able to work the mir- 
acle of recapturing the prewar Arcadia of the 
travel folders, and probably never will be. 
“I’m selling out and moving to Alaska or 
Samoa or some place where civilization hasn't 


regimented life,” one of Hawaii’s unhappy 
kamaainas declared, as we gazed out the plate- 
glass window of her living room at Honolulu, 
Pearl Harbor, and the blue Pacific with the 
pastel peaks of Oahu in the distance, a truly 
breath-taking scene. “The malihinis have 
ruined the old Hawaii forever.” 

Kamaainas are the old-timers, “children of 
the soil,”’ in the mellifluous tongue of the na- 


Girls are usually of mixed stock, are often 
beautiful. This one wears a plumeria lei. 


Most Polynesians are expert sailors, swimmers. 


tive Hawaiians. Malihinis are newcomers, the 
“strangers.” 

Throughout the Islands, the kamaainas 
mourn the passing of the white-man’s paradise, 
the Hawaii that faded into memory with the 
war. But the new conquerors of the Islands— 
malihinis and native workers—want no going 
back—helieve they are going forward toa better, 


common-people’s (Continued on Page 29) 





Forty-nine-star flag greets Hawaiian Delegate Joseph R. Farrington on his return from guiding Hawaii statehood bill through House. 


Harry Bridges, wearing aloha shirt, peses between Island girls at [LWU dinner given for him in Honolulu. In back row are Jack Kawano, 


president, Hawaii longshoremen; Henry Schmidt, international representative assigned to Hawaii; and Jack Hall, regional director. 





Ingram M. Stainback, governor since 1942, 
has advocated the breaking up ot big estates. 


~James D. Dole started big-scale pineapple in- 
dustry, Hawaii’s second largest money crop. 


(Continued from Page 27) Hawaii and a forty- 


** ninth star in the American flag. 


Despite the kamaainas’ complaint, Hawaii is 
still much the same physically—a beautiful 
semitropic archipelago of eight main islands 
2400 miles southwest of San Francisco. All to- 
gether, they’re about the size of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island combined, and they’re popu- 
lated by half a million people. Hawaii, called 
by natives the Big Island, is at the south- 
eastern end of the chain and is larger than all of 
the other islands together. Maui, second 
largest of the group and having some of the 
most important plantations, is northwest of 
the Big Island and is flanked by three smaller 
islands: Kahoolawe, on the southwest; Lanai, 
on the west; and Molokai, on the northwest. 
Oahu, third largest island, is roughly thirty 
miles northwest of Molokai, and is the richest 
and most densely populated, with the city of 
Honolulu. Kauai, called the Garden Island, 


Alexander G. Budge, head of Castle & Cooke, 


one of “Big Five,” came to Hawaii in 1916. 


Ralph E. Wooley, Honolulu contractor, is 
head of influential Mormon Church Estates. 


is still farther to the northwest, and across a 
channel from Kauai is the mystery island of 
Niihau, farthest west of the main Hawaiian 
Islands. Beyond, for about a thousand miles 
to the northwest, stretches a chain of unin- 
habited lava and coral islets which were set 
apart by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 
as the Hawaiian Islands Bird Reservation. 
To the tourist’s eye, the Hawaiian archipel- 
ago still looks like an unparalleled spot to 
spend a vacation or a lifetime. To appreciate 
the kamaainas’ lament, you have to consider 
the violent social upheaval wrought by the war 
in the Islands. The day before Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii was a paternalistic, almost feudal, 
pastoral realm; the day after, it was-a human 
beehive in state of siege, with all civil rights 
ignored by the military autocracy. Emerging 
after V-J Day, the Islanders heaved paternal- 
ism out the window, adopted collective bar- 
gaining, hiked wages to near-mainland stand- 
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Alice Kamokila Campbell, an heir to Camp- 
bell fortune, as senator, spoke against statehood. 


Duke P. Kahanamoku, Olympic swimming 
champion for U. S., is high sheriff. of Honolulu. 


ards regardless of the shadé*of the worker’s 
color, and saw the pendulum of power swing 
from the big employers to flushed union lead- 
ers. Nurses, clerks, cooks, laundresses and 
employees of 150 industries pinned on buttons 
of the International Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Because Hawaii depends 
upon shipping for food, fuel, clothing and 
supplies, the CIO-ILWU became the big voice 
in the Islands. By 1948, the pendulum had 
swung back part way. 

Hawaiians are trying to digest in one gulp 
reforms that normally would take a lifetime. 
They have economic, social and political 
stomach-aches, but things may not be so bad 
as the kamaainas fear. There is still a lot of 
aloha awaiting the visitor to these perpetually 
summertime shores. The eight Hawaiian isles 
still loll in the same sparkling sunshine, are still 
cooled by the same soft northeasterly trade 
winds as before. The white clouds still hitchhike 
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across the Pacific on these same gentle winds 
and drop their life-giving moisture upon contact 
with Hawaii's steep peaks. You can still push 
up through the clouds on the road to Haleakala 
Crater on the island of Maui and see this rain in 
the making, or you can watch the fascinating 
meteorological show on a still grander scale 
from an interisland plane. 


From these vantage points, a glance will re- 
veal why the larger islands are lush and jungle- 
clothed on the windward slopes; parched and 
semidesert on the lee side, which gets only the 
moisture leavings. On the windward side of 


the Nuuanu Pali, a startlingly steep pass in 


Oahu’s mountains, where on occasions you 
may toss a penny to the winds and have it 
blown back to your hands, these same winds 
may whip up a cloudburst in ten minutes, 
while back of you in protected Honolulu seven 
miles away the sun is burning brightly. Fre- 
quently in Honolulu you can cross the street 
and step from rain to sunbeams, so localized 
is Hawaii’s ‘liquid sunshine.” 

The big news for you, if you are holiday- 
bent, is that, though the man-made geography 
of the islands has been somewhat transformed 
with the dredging of airfields, naval bases, 
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Outrigger canoe and surfboard race shoreward off Wai- 
kiki at 30 m.p.h. The sport is not as easy as it looks. 


Mira West, from U. S. mainland, vacations at Waikiki. 
With her is a Hawaiian who teaches surfboard riding. 
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Waikiki, never large enough and usually far more crowded than above, is now only half a beach. 
A shift in tides, attributed to dredging operations, has been blamed for reducing beach area. 


terminals and building sites from the ocean, 
Honolulu’s weather is unchanged. The average 
temperature is still 74.6° F. and there is only 
6.5° difference between summer and winter, 
which adds up to the fact that here is the 
most equable and enjoyable climate on the 
globe for avoiding work. It’s not too humid, not 
too dry. The trees and vines still bloom the year 
around, the lei makers still string flowers by 
their gas-lighted carts. Every little brown girl 
has a hibiscus in her hair, and the little brown 
boys still dive for quarters as your ship docks 
or sails, but let dimes sink to the bottom. The 
coconut palms still shimmer in the moonlight, 
you can still dance under the stars, and the 
suntan you pick up in January is just as brown 
as July’s. 

The isles of the archipelago are just as dif- 
ferent from one another as they were before the 
war, and some of them still offer. you chunks of 
old Hawaii. Somewhere on the Islands the 
traveler with gumption and sense enough to 
evade the Honolulu-Waikiki merry-go-round 
may find almost anything he seeks, from a 
13,000-foot ski slide to a fishing village whose 


Color photographs by 
Arthur Griffin and Fritz Henle 


Drawings by Robert O. Bach 
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easygoing Polynesian inhabitants live almost 
as primitively as did their ancestors in 1778 
when Captain Cook first stumbled upon the 
Hawaiian group and named it the Sandwich 
Islands after his patron, the Earl of Sandwich. 

You have to go out and find the real Hawaii; 
it won’t come to you at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel. Too many visitors discover this too late. 
By the time they arrive on Oahu, the aloha or 
welcoming isle, where everyone first sets foot 
either from plane or steamer, they are tied by 
the American Plan or other commitments to 
Waikiki, a Coney Island-like mile-long as- 
sembly of littered beach, hotels, restaurants 
and shops, pathetically less glamorous in 
reality than in song and story. 

Four out of five visitors to Hawaii are sun 
seekers. If you are an average malihini, you 
have bought your aloha shirt and bright beach 
towel and are out on the sand within an hour 
after being shown to your room. But after the 
first day on too-narrow, too-crowded Waikiki 
you begin to look around and wonder how a 
group of islands with 956 miles of coastline 
could have so few top-flight beaches. There is 
an answer to that: the Islands are merely the 
projecting peaks of a vast submerged moun- 
tain range. They fall off abruptly into the 


depths, except where sea life has built up pro- 
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A pretty visitor poses before a surfboard while waiting for beach 
boy, called a “‘surfer,” to give her a lesson in riding breakers. 


tecting coral reefs. Elsewhere, the waves crash 
against sheer cliffs or pound with fury against 
lava rocks, sometimes blowing spray out of 
holes above underwater caves in jets that look 
like Yellowstone’s geysers. 
In windward Oahu, for 


instance, there 


stretch many miles of white coral beaches on 
which crash breakers like those of the main- 
land. These breakers look inviting, but are 





dangerous for any but the strongest swimmers, 
because of the undertow. The island of Kauai 
has bathing beaches protected by coral reefs, 
but few visitors stop to swim there as they 
whip past them on sight-seeing excursions. 
Hawaii, the Big Island, offers the weird phe- 
nomenon of coconut-fringed beaches of jet- 
black sand, churned up out of old lava flows by 
the waves. Here, as on the other islands, sea 
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swimming is usually kapu, as the “ Keep Out” 
signs warn you in the native lingo. Even in the 
protected coves, it is wise to take along a native 
surfer who knows the reefs and rocks and holes. 

This explains why three fourths of Hawaii’s 
sun seekers are inevitably packed around 
Waikiki, in the sheltering lee of Diamond 
Head, right in the city of Honolulu. Waikiki is 
pretty disappointing because it is so small, and 
growing smaller. Hawaiians blame its decrease 
in size on the Army which, before the war, 
dredged a swimming pool at Fort DeRussy at 
one end of Waikiki to enlarge recreation fa- 
cilities for servicemen. Whatever the cause, 
the capricious tides have carried off quantities 
of Waikiki’s sands, leaving coral rock on the 
shallow ocean floor. It will cost Honolulu a half 
million dollars to build breakwaters, blast out 
the coral, and replenish the beach with sand, 
and that takes time. Meanwhile, Waikiki, 
never large enough, is only half a beach; bathers 
and sun-tanners sardine themselves like Coney 
Islanders on what is left. 

But Waikiki has always been popular and 
will probably stay that way. Waikiki is made 
by the coral reef, a mile out, that protects it 
from the sea. Inside the reef, the water is so 
safe and shallow that you can put a foot down 
after swimming a quarter of a mile and make 
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Outrigger Canoe Club, next to the Royal Hawaiian Hotel on Waikiki, is a private 
club whose membership of 1800 is drawn largely from Caucasian and Hawaiian society. 
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the astonishing discovery that it is only shoul- 
der deep, after all. The waves that break over 
the reef are smooth and even, perfect for surf- 
boards and outrigger canoes. Catch a wave as 
it breaks over the reef and you are off on an 
exhilarating thirty-mile-an-hour ride ending at 
the water’s edge—if you are skilled enough to 
stay aboard that long. 

Mainlanders are not the only sun seekers 
who congregate like gony birds on Waikiki. 
Islanders are there, too, especially on week 
ends— Caucasians, Hawaiians, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos. On Saturday and Sunday the water is 
alive with surfboards and outriggers. Those 
pictures you see in the rotogravure of boys 
carrying girls on their shoulders, on surfboards 
riding dizzily on the crest of the wave, aren’t 
just stunts for the camera. The Hawaiians do 
it for fun and for free, and you can watch them 
for hours, riding, spilling and splashing. “ Mo’ 
bettah yet,” as the Islanders say in their in- 
evitable pidgin, “you try. Can do too.” The 
bronzed, velvety-skinned natives are there to 
teach you, but don’t call them beach boys, 
please. Times have changed; they have a little 
brotherhood all their own, and the official term 
for its members is “surfers.” 
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After aloha, the hardest-working word in 
Hawaiian today is pilikia— pronounced pee-lee- 
kee-yah, in case your Polynesian is rusty. (In 


ia 


Polynesian all vowels are pronounced.) You 
can’t escape it, because pilikia covers every- 
thing from morning-after headaches to eco- 
nomic and social ailments. If the poi won't 
thicken for the luau, or party, that’s so much 
pilikia; if the car won't start, that’s more 
pilikia. So is trouble with the boss, the law, 
the weather, the sea, sun or tide—it’s all 
pilikia, and just how much depends upon the 
shrug that goes with the expression. 

Ever since the war, the Islanders, who like to 
think of their mountainous, seagirt homeland 
as the crossroads of the world as well as of the 
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Pacific, have been enjoying much pilikia. “ Bye 
joying”’ is used advisedly, because life withoyp! 
some pilikia would hardly be worth living fop 
the sunny-dispositioned Polynesians. The 
whites, or haoles, who managed through the 
years to buy or inherit most of the Islands frop 
the natives, have likewise acquired this taste in 
an exaggerated form; if their daily dose off 
pilikia doesn’t overtake them, they look 
around for some. For instance, whereas it used’ 
to be the custom to greet visitors at the wharf 
or the airport with leis of flowers and ask 
“How do you like the Islands?” or ‘ What de 
you think about statehood?” nowadays the 
newcomer is scarcely looped with a lei before 
he is asked, ‘What do you find wrong with 
Hawaii?” 
This zeal for self-analysis on thepart of the 
Islanders is sometimes attributed by the super- 
stitious natives, who have lived on volcan 
for a long time, to their ancient goddess of fing, 
Madame Pele. Maybe the Madame fired an 
eruption of white consciences. Or it may have 
been sparked by the critical books and articles 
or by the steady complaints from milliens of 
G. I.’s during the war. Whatever the cause, the 
Hawaiian Islanders are hell-bent on bringing 
their pilikia out in the open and getting it over 
with, even at the price of remaking their min- 
iature white-than’s paradise and turning it into 
a new social and economic world with benefits 
for everybody. Whether the social eruption will 


MAUNA LOA 
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The eight largest Hawaiian Islands lie in a 250-mile curve north of the equator. Most visitors never get beyond overpopulated Oahu. — 
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Almost every available foot of scarce flatland ‘is used for farming in the Is- 
lands. This big pineapple field lies at the foot of Anahola Mountain on Kauai. 


Man-made fire helps the sugar-cane farmer by burning off leaves, making 
the stalks easier to harvest. Sugar, not pineapples, is the No. 1 crop. 


be followed by a period of quiescence, as in the 
case of Mauna Loa’s or Mauna Kea’s up- 
heavals, is anybody’s guess. 

But before you can understand the Islanders’ 
present zeal for self-criticism, you must see 
Hawaii—all of it—to comprehend the extent 
of its beauty and the extent of its problems. 
Nature has scattered Hawaii with extraordi- 


nary sights, from snow-covered mountains to 
black beaches, but what seems lovely to the 
tourist is often just more pilikia to the local 
folk. Instead of flattening out, once they 
pushed through the surf, the suboceanic 
mountains that rose up to make the Hawaiian 
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Islands lifted themselves still higher in pre- 
cipitous peaks. Hawaii, the Big Island, com- 
prising almost two thirds of the area of all the 
islands and still growing, is a good example. Its 
sky-scraping, often snow-covered craters, 
Mauna Kea (13,784 feet) and Mauna Loa 
(13,680 feet), burst into eruption every few 
years, piling cinders still higher and pouring 
lava down the slopes to the sea in seething 
caldrons, to make the Big Island still bigger. 
At Kilauea Crater, if you are lucky in your 
timing, you can drive up to the rim and see 
some of this red-hot earth cooking. If vigorous 
old Uncle George Lycurgus, who built and runs 
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A harvester gathers pineapples at Wahiawa. The Islands have 63,- 
000 acres of pineapple lands, produce 90% of the world’s supply. 





Since native and imported labor dislike field work, managements 
put in machines, as on this Oahu sugar plantation—and profited. 


the Volcano House on the rim, gets hold of you, 
you'll probably take a bath in the steam fresh 
from these subterranean fires. 

Islanders never call Hawaii by its name; it is 
always “the Big Island.” Until recently, 
geologists considered Hawaii the youngest of 
the islands to emerge from the sea. Now they 
are not so sure. Parts of the Big Island, such 
as the Kohala Peninsula and the moist, ver- 
dant Hamakua Coast, may have been pinprick 
landmarks in the Pacific before the “older” 
islands— Kauai, Oahu and Maui—emerged. 

The Big Island is easily the most fascinating 
of the group, because it has everything. You 
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drive through tropical jungles, stroll through 
fern-tree forests, detour to primitive native 
villages in coconut groves by black-sand 
beaches. You can fish (swordfish, tuna, dol- 
phin) or hunt (wild pigs, goats, or sheep) or 
climb snow-capped volcanic peaks. You can 
lose yourself on roads winding through waving, 
tasseled cane fields. Orchids and a dozen other 
flowers, mostly trees and vines, bloom year- 


a 


round and in wild profusion. Nobody has to 
plant them. The Big Island offers deserts, 
cactus, wilderness, and history, but it takes 
time to track them down. Hawaii is so big it 
takes two days to drive around the island in a 
car, and a flight from Honolulu to Hilo, moist 
and verdant second city of the Islands, isn’t a 
fair sample of the Big Island. 

The always sparkling Kona Coast, across the 
island from Hilo, is just as different from the 
wet Hamakua Coast as it is possible for two 
sides of the same island to be. Protected by 
Hawaii's two monster volcanic peaks, Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea, Kona gets only the 
leavings of the rainstorms that drench the 
north coast ofthe island almost daily. Water is 
so precious that every house has a galvanized 
roof feeding the captured raindrops into gut- 
ters which in turn empty into tanks. When the 
Kona ranchers speak of watersheds, they mean 
just that; acres of galvanized-iron sheds high 
on the slopes, where the showers are more 
frequent, catch water, delivering it into tanks, 
sometimes enough to store a million gallons on 
one ranch. Kona’s volcanic soils are so porous 
that rain sinks into them as through a sieve. 

Yet there are>enough passing showers to 
keep trees, vines, bushes and flowers in bloom 
year-round and the dry-land taro, the waxy- 
leafed coffee bushes, the papaya, mango, 
avocado and lauhala (pandanus) trees thriving. 
Kona has probably the nearest-perfect climate 
in the Hawaiian group; it is where every Is- 
lander is going to retire someday to the little 
grass shack under a breadfruit tree by a taro 
patch above a fishing cove at Kealakekua. The 
little grass shack is still there, but Kona resi- 
dents say,  Tinroofed shacks mo’ bettah, catch 
plenty watah.”’ Life is still simple and easy at 
Kona, and the pilikia that complicates exist- 
ence elsewhere hasn’t gained a foothold yet. It 
may never gain one, because at Kona, Nature 
provides a living —taro root for poi, breadfruit, 
fish, coffee and fruits—and time to enjoy it. 

It has been the same since Kamehameha I, 
the Conqueror of the Islands, returned to his 
birthplace at sleepy (Continued on Page 36) 
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Sunrise at Haleakala Crater, big enough to gulp Manhattan Island, is a thrill for tourists. 


Almost as unusual as its black sand is this beach’s name, Waianapanapa. Formed by volcanic 
deposits, beach is located in a remote section of Hana Coast on misnamed “Valley Isle” of Maui. 
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Polynesian folklore says the sun was trapped here and ordered to work for Hawaiians. The extinct volcano’s name-means “The House of the Sun.” 


Church at Hoopuloa on Hawaii Island was 
buried to steeple by lava in 1926 volcanic eruption. 


Spectacular Akaka Falls, Hawaii, plunge 418 
feet from the slopes of Mauna Kea Volcano. 


Guide shows a visitor the sulphur crack on 
still-active Kilauea Volcano on Hawaii Island. 
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Kilohana Lookout, on the western side of Kauai, can be reached by car and offers a mag- 
nificent view of the Napali Cliffs, above. Mountain tops are rarely without clouds and rain. 


(Continued from Page 34) Kailua, on the Big Is- 
land about a century and a half ago, after his 
strenuous years of battle, to live out his days. 
At near-by Honaunau, you can’picnic on what 
is left of Kamehameha’s City of Refuge, where 
great mounds of volcanic rock rear on a jutting 
point. Here the kings held court and subjects 
found protection from kapus and vindictive 
chieftains. The City and another at Kawaihae 
are the nearest thing to an engineered town the 
primitive Hawaiians achieved. 

Near by is Kealakekua Bay where a monu- 
ment marks the spot on which Capt. James 
Cook, after being greeted as a white god, lost 
his life and the white man’s prestige in a sudden 
and foolish battle with native warriors in 1779. 
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Silversword grows only in Haleakala’s crater, blooms 
only once, producing purple flowers on a tall ‘stalk. 


In a later expedition, two English sailors, Isaac 
Davis and John Young, were seized and spared 
to shoot captured cannon in local wars. They 
proved the edge in weapons that enabled the 
Great Kamehameha to purge Hawaii, Maui 
and Oahu of rival kings. Y 

Prowling the peaceful coast, of the Big Island 
and Kona’s slopes, dotted with tiny farms, you 
have to flex your imagination to conjure this 


Giant cactus flourishes on the arid side of the Big ' 
Island, while the rainy slopes are thick with jungle. 


peaceful scene as the militant hub of Hawaii in 
Polynesian days, the center from which 
Kamehameha ran a fleet of 600 outrigger 
canoes, carved from solid trunks of loa trees 
grown high on the mountainside, to carry com- 
merce to and from th® other islands. In one 
tiny fishing hamlet there, I encountered an ex- 
serviceman from New Haven; he had stumbled 
onto the place while removing the Army’s 
barbed-wire entanglements from beaches, he 
had taken his discharge in Hawaii, married the 
daughter of the local village head man, and 
gone native with the other fishermen. 

“T like it,” he said, presenting his wife and 
black-eyed, brown-skinned son. ‘Every man 
in our squad was going to come back. but I’m 
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Thirty minutes’ drive from Volcano House on Kilauea Crater, Hawaii, is the Fern Forest, part of 
Hawaii National Park. These huge ferns are a natural growth and some attain heights up to 50 feet. 


the only one who did. I hear from the gang 
every so often. I wouldn’t trade this for all the 
trouble they’re having. Out here we don’t have 
real trouble; just a little pilikia now and then, 
like getting material to build a new house.” 
Kauai, at the northwestern extreme of the 
Hawaiian group, is the antithesis of the Big 
Island. Small, only 555 square miles in area 
(fourth in size of the Hawaiian Islands), it is 
rank jungle or plantations from the Nawiliwili 
tip to the Barking Sands Airport on the other 
side. Hence its sobriquet, “the Garden Is- 
land.” Even Lihue, the county seat, over 
which wafts a pungent molasses odor from 
the near-by sugar mill, is only a crossroads in 
the cane fields, with a traffic cop at the inter- 


section and a huge Kress store rising out of the 
jungle. The near-by town of Nawiliwili, with 
the name that intrigues every passer-by, is a 
sugar port on a sheltered bay, from which put 
out fishing boats whose Hawaiian skippers 
guarantee that their passengers will always 
catch something. 

The volcanoes that reared Kauai have long 
since gone to rest, their lavas have eroded into 


Haleconia is one of the islands’ most beautiful 
flowers. Orchids are also grown and exported. 





Torch Ginger. Its brilliant red petals, like 
those of many other flowers, are woven into leis. 


rich red and black soil, which the constant 
rains have carved into spectacular canyons and 
rich valleys. Red-hued, precipitous Waimea 
Canyon is one of the earth’s spectacular ex- 
hibits of rain erosion. Rainwater, which falls 
at over 460 inches a year at the peak of Mt. 
Waialeale, slowly chiseled this 3000-foot 
“Little Grand Canyon” and the near-by 
Napali Cliffs which plunge dramatically into 
‘the blue Pacific. Time has given them a vast 
silence, so quiet you can hear it. At Barking 
Sands Airport, fifteen miles away as the crow 
flies (if there are crows on Kauai), the rainfall 
often is only some twenty inches a year. This 
contrast between the rain-soaked windward 
slopes and the sun-parched leeward side is 
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Throw-net fishing is a native Polynesian art that flourishes in Hawaii. The net, made of fine, light string, is weighted around 
edge. Thrown in wide circle, the net surrounds schools of shallow-water fish. Most net fishing is done in deeper water than this. 


marked on all the larger Hawaiian Islands. The 
windward side is invariably rank tropics; the 
leeward side is parched desert. Only on Kauai 
is the moisture evenly enough distributed by 
showers and rivers to keep the entire island 
verdant. After heavy rains, dozens of streams 
crash over cliffs in foamy waterfalls. 

On the Garden Island you roll through wav- 
ing cane fields, past pineapple plantations, rice 
paddies, and miles of flowering trees and vines. 
At Waimea, a monument marks the spot where 
Captain Cook first set foot on Hawaiian soil. 
Here Cook was greeted with characteristic 
Polynesian hospitality, and sailed away to re- 
turn the same year and to meet his death on 
the Big Island the following year. On Kauai 
you ponder over the origin of the rock-hewn 
irrigation ditches, which according to Hawaiian 
lore, were built by a race of dwarfs, the Mene- 
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hunes, who preceded the Polynesians. Scien- 
tists scoff at the idea, but there are the ditches, 
lined with rocks square-hewn and neatly fitted 
with a stone craftsmanship the Hawaiians 
never mastered. Kauai’s Barking Sands are 
another gee-whiz; the sand makes strange 
noises when you walk across it, or if you put 
some of it in a bottle and shake it. Part of the 
explanation is that the grains of sand, as they 
dry out after each soaking by sea or rain, pick 
up a thin film of condensed gases which can vi- 
brate with considerable resonance. The shape 
and outside surface of each individual grain 
give the sand its peculiar pitch and volume, 
which suggest a poodle’s bark. 

From Kauai you gaze across the water to 
Niihau, the mystery isle of the Hawaiian 
group. For three generations it has been the 
private domain of the pious and aloof Robinson 
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family, whose members live and grow sugar 
cane, not on Niihau but on the coast of Kauai, 
across the channel. The only way to get to 
Niihau Island is to be shipwrecked on it, or 
forced down by plane. The Robinsons do not 
grant permission to visit it. During the Pearl 
Harbor attack, one Japanese pilot made a 
forced landing on Niihau and was killed by the 
natives. The Robinsons (originally English) 
explain that they keep visitors off Niihau so 
that on at least one of the Paradise Islands the 
full-blooded native Hawaiians can live and 
work and love as they did, if not before the 
whites came, at least shortly after the mission- 
aries arrived. Niihau’s natives are as devout as 
the missionaries tried and failed to make all the 
laughter-loving Hawaiians a century back. Nii- 
hau has no autos, no movies, phones or radios. 
In its schools the teaching is in English, but 
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Islanders prepare to launch a native craft (sanpan) from boatyard on 
Hawaii’s Kona Coast. They prefer working around water to labormg in fields. 


Hawaiians are enthusiastic fishermen. These boys are pulling a hukilau, 
or dragnet, toward shore. Such nets are sometimes hundreds of feet long. 


the natives speak Hawaiian at home. It is the 
Robinsons’ unwritten law that if a native leaves 
without permission he may not come back. 


IV 


Maui, second largest of the Hawaiian group, 
is nicknamed the Valley Island, a misnomer 
that ranks with the best Hawaiian paradoxes. 
Maui has no valleys to compare with those of 
Oahu or Kauai. The island’s big show is the 
9318-foot Haleakala Crater, where, according 
to native lore, a fire-resistant mythological 
Polynesian hero trapped the sun and harnessed 
it to shine overtime for Hawaii. Hence, Hale- 
akala’s name, “ House of the Sun.”” Maui was 
probably two island peaks in prehistoric times, 


each with its belching volcano. Haleakala, . 


with a crater large enough to gulp Manhattan 
Island, must have been terrifying when on a 


rampage. After it stilled, the sea between the 
two isles filled in and Maui acquired what is 
called “the Valley,” but which is in reality a 
low plain with coast at each end, an area in- 
tensely planted to sugar cane and pineapples. 
A narrow-gauge railroad system fans out from 
Kahului, the port built by the Alexanders and 
the Baldwins, who likewise constructed daring 
irrigation canals, laid out the plantations, as- 
sembled sugar mills, and still dominate the 
economic scene. But they no longer control 
Maui with the forthright hand with which old 
Grandma Emma Baldwin, matriarch of the 
island, ruled until her death a few years back. 

Maui’s sugar-cane belt has fingers that fringe 
the mountains, which are eroded into jungle- 
covered peaks and spectacular clefts, such as 
lao Canyon, and its inexplicable 1200-foot rock 
needle resembling Rio’s Sugar Loaf. Wailuku, 
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A morning’s spear fishing brought this haul for two island youths. 
Boy at left is holding spear; goggles are used in underwater spotting. 


Whole villages help in hukilau fishing. The catch here is akule, a 
favorite small, succulent fish. One haul can fill dozens of baskets. 


nestling at the Iao’s mouth, is a good place to 
see a sugar plantation at its best—cane fields, 
mills, company towns, the manager’s mag- 
nificent residence. Around the mountain is 
Lahaina, a picturesque town basking around a 
plaza almost covered by an enormous banyan 
tree. Rugged windward Maui, a narrow, cliff- 
bound plateau, is cut by deep gorges, each the 
boundary of a plantation that is a little world 
to itself. So, likewise, is Hana, at the eastern- 
most tip of the island, where Paul Fagan, 
owner of baseball’s San Francisco Seals, 
has transformed an isolated plantation into 
Hawaii’s most ambitious dude ranch to date. 

Maui has three satellite islands, Molokai, 
Lanai and Kahoolawe. All three were short- 
changed when Madame Pele’s volcanic fires 
were forging new terra firma. None has high 
enough cliffs to precipitate adequate rains. 
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A luau is a Hawaiian feast featuring roast pig, which is cooked in a 
pit. The oven, or imu, is prepared by filling it with red-hot boulders. 
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Removing the pigs from the pit before the feast begins is a ticklish 
job. The pig is so tender that when mishandled, it falls to pieces. 


On the eastern half of Molokai, rising above the 
Kalaupapa Valley, is a mountain range that 
some consider the most beautiful spot in all the 
Islands. Not many people see it, because here 
is located the famed leper colony, accessible 
only from the sea. The other end of Molokai 
is a sloping semiarid plain, with barely enough 
moisture for pineapples and cattle ranching. 

In the lee of Molokai and Maui hovers 
Lanai, the Pineapple Island, which offers one 
of the world’s best demonstrations of soil con- 
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servation. A quarter of a century ago, Lanai 
was slowly blowing into the sea. Mormon 
pioneers had tried growing sugar there and had 
failed for want of water. Subsequent owners 
grazed cattle. The cattle and wild goats wiped 
out the grass, turning the island into a seagirt 
dust bowl. In 1922, James D. Dole, founder of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, bought 
what was left of the island. Company engi- 
neers laid out the rolling central plateau in con- 
tours, planted pineapples with mulch paper to 
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Pigs are cleaned, filled with hot rocks, wrapped with chicken wire, then 
placed in pit. Hide and hoofs 


are not removed before the cooking process. 


a ee Ne 
Island etiquette dispenses with forks and inhibitions when native dishes are 
served at big community feasts. Several families usually collaborate in cooking. 


keep out the weeds and hold down the soil 
when the wind blew. They planted thousands 
of Norfolk pines on the slopes to hold the hills 
in place, sowed grass seed, developed wells. 
Today, ‘Hawaiian Pine” has 14,000 acres in 
pineapple, rated the largest cultivated farm in 
one piece in the territory. The rest of Lanai is a 
cattle ranch on which the company raises beef 
for the island’s population, which since the 
*20’s has increased from 200 natives to around 
3000, most of whom live in company-built 
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A full-blooded Hawaiian, Mrs. Emma Hausten, shows how to make a dish 
called laulau. Pork and salmon are wrapped in taro and ti leaves and roasted. 
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Dried octopus, considered a perfect luau appetizer, is regarded happily by 
Mrs. Kathleen Perry, proprietor of “The Willows” restaurant in Honolulu. 


Lanai City. A few live in the little port, blasted 
from the rock, from which tug-towed barges 
float small mountains of pineapples almost 
daily to the cannery in Honolulu. The Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, including its plantations 
on Oahu and its cannery, is Hawaii’s biggest 
single enterprise, employing at the peak of 
the season up to 9000 workers, most of whom 
wouldn’t have been on the pay roll if Jim Dole 
hadn’t tackled the job of saving the island that 
was blowing away. 
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Kahoolawe, only fifteen miles from Lanai, is 
an island that nobody saved. It is still blowing 
out to sea, often in red banners that hang over 
the ocean for many miles. Only goats now 





Another delicacy, lomilomi salmon, requires no cooking. Salted 
salmon and fresh tomatoes are broken up with the fingers, eaten raw. 
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Poi, formerly prepared from taro root by hand pounding, now is pro- 
duced in factories. To most visitors it tastes like wallpaper paste. 


inhabit the island, which has too little grass for 
cattle. Yet Kahoolawe served its purpose. 
Thousands of Army and Navy bombardiers 
and pilots sharpened their sights on the island, 
which became a bombing range for fliers finish- 
ing their training on Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. 
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In spite of the attractions of the other seven 
islands, Oahu is still the hub of Hawaii. On it 
are packed two thirds of Hawaii's 525,000 
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Tolani Luahine does an old fishing hula. Each 
motion has its own spiritual native meaning. 
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people. Over half of the territory’s population 
is jammed into Honolulu, which emerged from 
the war a jerry-built metropolis, too big for its 
breeches, and a drain on the Islands, which must 
support it. Population is still shifting into the 
city from the plantations and the mainland, 
and Honolulu is bursting over the mountains 
that shelter it from storms and tides. Oahu is 
the “ Populous Isle” because at Honolulu and 
contiguous Pearl Harbor are the two safest 
deep-water harbors in all eight islands. They 
nestle on the lee side, and escape the oceanic 
rollers that sweep down from Alaska to pound 
the windward coasts with an occasional tidal 
fury such as that which made a shambles of 
the Big Island’s Hilo harbor. and Maui’s 
Kahului harber two years ago. 

Oahu is the Hawaii most visitors know, be- 
cause they never get any farther. Oahu is 
where you see what the restless whites can do 
to remake the Polynesians’ tropics. Here is the 
Navy’s three-fingered Pearl Harbor, bristling 
with carriers, transports, cruisers, destroyers, 
landing craft and machine shops. On Oahu is 
the Army’s Schofield Barracks, our largest 
military post. Here are the AAF’s Hickam and 
Wheeler Fields, the city’s Rodgers Field and 
the Navy’s huge Kaneohe air base, all compos- 
ing the aviation crossroad of the Pacific. 

When the white men arrived, the ground on 
which Honolulu stands was a dry, dusty plain. 
The whites dfove tunnels into Oahu’s moun- 
tains to capture underground waters, which 
made Honolulu a city of flowering trees, hi- 
biscus, poinsettias. 

They filled the swamps, dredged new land 
from the sea, built the harbor and the im- 
pressive office buildings which make Honolulu’s 
Little Wall Street, clustered at Fort and Mer- 
chant Streets. All this yousee at a glance as you 
step off the pier beneath the ‘Aloha Tower 
clock, or whip through the city en route to 
Waikiki from the airports. 

Driving in the other direction, past Pearl 
Harbor to Wahiawa, through swaying cane 
fields and stubby, pineapple 
plantations, past experimental gardens of 
Macadamia nuts, litchi and papaya trees, with 
the rugged green peaks on either side, you see 
how white men’s ideas and natives’ industry 
have turned this gently sloping saddle from 


monotonous 
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The dance, a plea to ancient gods to lead canoes to 
abundant fishing grounds, is accompanied by chants. 


jungle into one of the most productive stretches 
of earth anywhere. Drive a score of miles on 
the good highway that skirts the island, and 
you slip from unreclaimed jungle and pre- 
cipitous cliffs to more plantations, flower- 
bedecked villages on low stilts, gay beach 
homes, rocky foam-swept coast, coconut 
palms, banana and papaya farms, open-air 





The fishing hula ends with movements meant 
to invoke the safe return of men and canoes, 


homes hidden in planned jungles, Diamond 
Head (a long-dead crater and presently a mili- 
tary installation) —all this, and more, you see 
in one morning’s brief drive out of Honolulu. 

The city itself is a strange jumble of stiff, old, 
plushy mansions salted away among simply 
built new homes designed for all-year out-of- 
door living, cottages of the middle class, and 
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Hulas are often burlesqued, as in this fat woman’s version at La Hula Rhumba, Honolulu night club. 
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Another native instrument is the ukee, 
which sounds and is played like a jew’s-harp. 


A kahuna (priest) of the native religion plays a 
drum. Such rites are growing rare in Hawaii. 


~~ 
An ancient Hawaiian musical instrument is a wooden 
flute which is played by holding it to a nostril. 
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the shacks of the workers. The latter are 
crowded together crazy-quilt fashion. Any- 
where else, they would be a squalid tenement 
area. In Hawaii’s equable climate, where win- 
dows are either nonexistent or open the year 
round, and where flowering trees, vines and 
bushes push up overnight to hide the shabbi- 
ness, hovels are more picturesque than sordid. 

The varied landscape, so pleasing to the 
traveler, accounts for much of Hawaii’s 
troubles. The mountains ‘that kept growing 
and never flattened out left altogether too little 
land for cultivation. Of Hawaii’s 6435 square 
miles less than a tenth is suitable for crop agri- 
culture. Another tenth is forage land for cattle 
and sheep. Eighty per cent is precipitous 
mountains, uninviting lava flows, semibarren 
desert. The Islands have no mineral deposits, 
no other resources than the fish that are found 
in such abundance in the surrounding sea. 
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When the Hawaiian Islands were discovered, 
the white men guessed that they were in- 
habited by 350,000 natives, a figure that his- 
torians later whittled down to 250,000. This 
population steadily shrank under the devasta- 
tion of the white man’s diseases to 11,000 pure 
Hawaiians and 61,000 part Hawaiians in 1945. 
However many Hawaiians there were in Cap- 
tain Cook’s day, they lived a simple existence, 
pulling most of their food from the taro patches 
and from the sea. 

Today the productive two tenths of Hawaii 
is hard-pressed to support the half million 
population, which is roughly one third white, one 
third Japanese, one seventh Hawaiian and part 
Hawaiian, the balance being Chinese, Filipino, 
Korean, Portuguese and Puerto Rican. Ha- 
waii has long ceased to grow its own food. 
Nearly all of the edibles, clothing, fuel and 
other supplies come from the mainland in 
ships, in exchange for sugar, canned pineapple 
and a small amount of coffee. These crops pro- 
duce up to $150,000,000 in exchange in good 
years and keep Hawaii’s economy ticking. 

Hawaiian agriculture is further complicated 
by an unusual system of land tenure inherited 
from Polynesian days. Over 9 per cent of all 
the land in the Territory is owned by the 

» Bishop Estate, and another tenth is tied up in 


half a dozen other big estates, some private, 
some charitable. The Territory itself owns al- 
most 40 per cent of all the land in Hawaii. 
Both the big estates and the Territorial gov- 
ernment have chosen to lease rather than sell 
their lands. As a result, many plantations and 
mills are on grounds their owners do not con- 
trol when leases expire. The Bishop Estate 


owns more than 2000 acres inside the Honolulu 
city limits; hundreds of residents of the city 
own their houses but not the land upon which 
they stand. When leases are up, the home 
owners have the choice of paying the new 
rental that is set, or moving their homes. 
The Hawaiian land-tenure system has its 
roots ina momentous (Continued on Page 120) 


One favorite singer on the Islands is Bill Lincoln, who plays a ukulele and sings in high falsetto. 
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The Executive Mansion of the Confederacy still stands in Richmond 


OBERT MILLS, South Carolina-born architect of the Washington 

Monument in Washington, D. C., designed this dignified home 
for Dr. John Brockenbrough in Richmond in 1818. Its original 
fine lines were slightly spoiled by the addition of a third-story 
attic in 1844. In 1861 the building was sold to the city of Rich- 
mond. The city refurnished it and offered it to Jefferson Davis 
asa gift early in the Civil War. President Davis refused, but the Con- 


federate Government did buy the building for his use as an exec- 
utive mansion. The structure survives today as a museum sup- 
ported by the Confederate Memorial Literary Society, and houses 
historic documents and relics of the Confederacy. Miss India 
W. Thomas, house regent, and her assistant, Miss Eleanor S. Brock- 
enbrough, a descendant of the original owners, stand on the porch 
from which Davis’s son, “Little Joe,” took a fatal tumble in 1864. 
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’ Jefferson Davis, a Kentuckian, was Confederate president. His straw hat, cane, umbrella, razor set, compass and slippers. (neatly 
embroidered with crossed Confederate flags) now rest in Richmond in the museum which was once his executive mansion. 


The Old Dominion is very much a living state, but it loves 


the hoop-skirt-and-dueling-pistol traditions of its past 


gee is that roughly triangular piece in 
a child’s jigsaw map of the United States 
which fits snugly into the southeastern sea- 
coast with North Carolina’ and Tennessee 
_ to the south, Maryland to the north, West 
Virginia and Kentucky to the west. In area 
it is the thirty-fifth largest of the forty-eight 
states; in population, the nineteenth (a little 
under a third as many inhabitants as New 
York City). It is the site of the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America: James- 
town, in 1607, thirteen years before the arrival 
of the Pilgrim fathers in Massachusetts. One 
of its most famous sons, Thomas Jefferson, 
framed the Declaration of Independence. An- 
other, George Washington, commanded the 
Continental’ Armies, accepted the surrender 
of British General Charles Cornwallis at York- 
town, Virginia, and became our first president. 


Photographs by Bradley Smith 


Virginia has given the United States eight 
presidents, more than any other state: George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, William Henry Harrison, 
John Tyler, Zachary Taylor and Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson. It has studded our history 
with other heroic names: Pocahontas is the 
earliest American heroine; Patrick Henry defied 
King George III from Richmond; Edgar Allan 
Poe, though born outside the state, there spent 
his formative years; Confederate leaders Robert 
E. Lee, Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson 
and James Ewell Brown (Jeb) Stuart were all 
born within its original boundaries; novelists 
Ellen Glasgow and James Branch Cabell have 
ornamented this century; Booker Taliaferro 
Washington rose from birth as a child of slave 
parents to transcendent importance as an 
educator. On the less heroic side, a Colonel (or 
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Captain) Charles (or William) Lynch of Bed- 
ford (or Pittsylvania) County during the 
Revolution held courts so disorderly that his 
name has passed into the American vocabulary, 
yet his state has had fewer lynchings than most 
other Southern states, and none in recent years. 

And all this still says little about the real 
essence of Virginia. The social grace of its 
upper strata is high, but its per-capita income 
islow. It is an amalgam of new South and old, 
where the sentimental traveler may find nos- 
talgic plantation vistas, where the sociologist 
may prove degradation or development, where 
the industrial realist may see new horizons of 
profit, where, whatever the findings of the 
visitor, the upper-class, native, white Vir- 
ginian will be unshaken in the belief that his 
state is especially blessed above the rest of the 
nation by nature and tradition. THE END 
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The Civil War began in 1861. Its military peace was signed some four 
years later by Generals Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant in Appomat- 
tox County Courthouse, Virginia. A total of 349,994 men died for the 


Union and 129,159 for the Confederacy. The United States Park Service 
cares for this graveyard at Appomattox; it watches over graves of un- 
known Confederates, among whom there lies one nameless Union soldier. 


Picture on facing page: In his family’s chapel at Washington & Lee University rests the South’s great general and leader, Robert E. 


At head and feet are regimental flags. The reclining effigy in white marble is by the Richmond sculptor, Edward Virginius Valenti 


The only true Great Seal of the Confederacy (left, below) 
is in Confederate Museum in Richmond. Mounted figure 
is George Washington. Other seal is a copy in copper. 


Other Civil War relics are personal possessions of General Lee. Displayed on his own 
regimental flag are the sword he wore at the Appomattox County Courthouse surrender, 
his campaign hat, his gauntlets and a switch of hair from his famous horse, Traveler. 
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HHOMAS JEFFERSON was a successful politi- 
Te (he became President), a philosopher 
(he wrote the Virginia statutes on religious 
freedom), an agriculturist (he experimented 
with contour plowing), a gadgeteer (he is said 
to have introduced the swivel chair into the 
United States), and an architect. One product 
of his architectural efforts was probably the 
greatest continuing passion of his later years. 


Monticello, Little Mountain, not far from 
Charlottesville, was begun, from Jefferson’s 
directions, in 1770. The house is simple and 
clean in exterior design, handsome inside al- 
though, because of cramped stairways, less 
comfortable than some other homes of the 
same period. But it was Jefferson’s hobby and 
pet. Every detail, down to the stables and slave 
quarters, was scrupulously planned and car- 


ried out. He spent as much as and more than 
he could afford to make Monticello live up 
to his ideal, and died in debt at least partly 
because of his devotion to his architectural 
dream. The house is now a well-kept landmark 
administered by the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation. In partial replica its 
counterpart exists in marble in Washington, 
D.C., as the Jefferson Memorial. THE END 
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Looking into the dining room. The blue used in this room was one 
of Jefferson’s favorite shades. Two dumb-waiters in dining-room 
mante). designed by Jefferson himself, may have been first in nation. 


This exterior detail shows how the brickwork and the columns 
have weathered the years. The first part of the house was finished in 
1775; improvements and additions went on until Jefferson’s death. 
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Jefferson, a man of many interests and hobbies, designed-a special sundial as well 
as this clock, which hangs over the front entrance to Monticello. The six small balls 
which served as weights told by their position the proper day of the week. 


Jefferson mementos on a bedspread which was presented to him shortly after 
his marriage. Here are his telescope, ruler, paintbox, Notes on the State of 
Virginia, spectacles and key to his wine cellar. Jefferson made his own wine. 
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_ A general view of Washington & Lee’s handsome campus. Main building is linked to others by white-pillared porticoes. 
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DUCATION has been early and long a preoc- 
E; cupation of Virginia’s leaders. Jefferson, 
particularly, was a pioneer for free education 
for all children. Washington & Leg’University 
was originally founded in 1749 as Augusta 
Academy, a Presbyterian institution, about 
twenty miles from its present site. In 1776, in 
the flood of Revolutionary patriotism, it was 
renamed Liberty Hall. In 1780 the school was 
moved to near Lexington and its original stone 
structure, burned in 1802, still survives in the 
ruins shown on the facing page. George Wash- 
ington donated two hundred shares of James 
River Canal Company stock to the fledgling 
university in 1796 and this, coupled with the 
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natural desire to partake of a hero’s fame, led 
to a third name change to Washington Acad- 
emy in 1798. The university still draws interest 
from the Washington bequest. The fourth 
change, in 1813, was to Washington College. 

The college flourished until the Civil War 
when its entire enrollment enlisted under the 
name of The Liberty Hall Volunteers in the 
Confederate Army. In 1865 it reopened with 
Robert E. Lee as president. Its final name 
change came in 1871, the year after Lee’sdeath, 
when it became Washington & Lee University. 

Under that name it has functioned respon- 
sibly as one of the nation’s oldest and best 
smaller liberal-arts universities. As far back as 
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1869 it contributed to educational history by 
instituting the first college course in journal- 
ism. It is an all-men school with an unusually 
effective honor system which, as in most 
Southern colleges, embraces more than exam- 
ination honesty. Its students make a specialty 
of courtesy to all strangers who may visit the 
campus. This latter trait hasits compensations. 
A visitor (so the story goes) was once so im- 
pressed by the ready graciousness and helpful- 
ness of a student that he willed the university a 
sizable sum for the construction of a new gymna- 
sium. Its one-hundred-forty-acre campus, with 
buildings mostly in Colonial mode, is among 
the most attractive in the country. THE END 
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This statue of the University’s first famous benefactor stands in Capitol | The honorsystem at Washington and Lee works so well that students 
Square in Richmond. Washington is surrounded by other notable Virginians. | may leave books, coats, even wallets lying about in perfect safety. 


Ruins of the old Washington Academy, buttressed against further damage by wind and weather, stand near present campus. 
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A Virginia senior studies comfortably on the grass This serpentine brick wall was designed 
outside his dormitory. Students’ rooms are behind by Jefferson. Symmetrical curves make 
the arches. The dog (there are many on the campus) __ possible a combination of grace, strength 
adds his own special note of scholarly relaxation. _and slenderness. ‘Time has harmed it little, 


ee JEFFERSON founded the University 
of Virginia and, in writing the inscription 
‘i for his tombstone, mentioned it as one of the 
three accomplishments of his lifetime for 
which he wanted to be remembered. In addi- 
tion. to sponsoring the bill by which the state 
legislature authorized the school, he organ- 
ized its administration, designed its campus 
and served as 4ts first rector. The handsome 
campus in Charlottesville stands as one of the 
many monuments to Jefferson’s foresight and 
to his architectural and landscaping genius. 
James Madison and James Monroe both 
served on tts Board of Visitors, the governing 
body. Among notable students have been Edgar 
Allan Poe, Woodrow Wilson and Walter Reed. 
Virginia was the first educational institution 
in America to be completely independent of 
the church, a stand in keeping with Jefferson’s 
beliefs on religious freedom. It took an early 
lead in Southern education and was one of the 
few Southern schools which kept open, if only The stadium thins out after a football game. Flag, The ubiquitous Confederate flag, as a 
for a token student body, during the years of | the Confederate Stars and Bars, is one of hundreds _ wall decoration, looks down on some stu- 
the Civil War. Its honor system, which super- which are always unfurled when the Cavaliers play. dents practicing a universal college custom. 
vises the student body both on campus and in 
its relationship with residents of Charlottesville, 
was instituted in 1842. The undergraduate 
body is all male, but women are admitted to 
the graduate and professional schools and to RO a 
the university’s summer sessions. eae iia if 
Jefferson's educational advice at the time of 
the founding of the university was: ‘“En- 
lighten the people generally an@tyranny and 
oppressions of body and mind will vanish like 
spirits at the dawn of day.” The university 
today ranks as a better-than-average liberal- 
arts school. Last fall its student body showed 
a grasp of Jeffersonian principles when the foot- 
ball team voted unanimously to play Harvard 
in Charlottesville with a Negro in the Harvard 
line-up. The game went off without incident 
and Chester Pierce, the Negro tackle, suffered 
no more than his white colleagues on the short 
end of a 47-0 score. THE END 


Mascots to the football team, these two cos- Alumni home-coming on football week 
tumed cavaliers race their horses on the side lines end. As ever with reunions, drinks and 
between halves and act as equestrian cheer leaders. | reminiscences are the order of the day. 
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Like half a dozen other American colleges, but perhaps with more 
right, Virginia boasts of having the most beautiful campus in the land. 
There can be no denying the charm of its neoclassical buildings, many of 
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which still stand very much as they did when Thomas Jefferson super- 
vised construction and watched its progress by telescope from Monticello, 
Jefferson’s Rotunda, above, faces University Avenue from the campus. 
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THE-HEALTHFVL- AND:PLEASANT: ABODE: OF-A-CROWD- OF HONORABLE 

YOVTHS: PRESSING: VP-THE: HILL-OF-SCIENCE : WITH: NOBLE- EMVLATION 

A: GRATIFYING: SPECTACLE: AN- HONOR. TO: OVR: COVNTRY-AND-OVR 

STATE : OBJECTS OF - HONEST - PRIDE-TO- THEIR: INSTRVCTORS - AND- FAIR. 

SPECIMENS: OF : CITIZEN: SOLDIERS : ATTACHED -TO: THEIR: NATIVE: STATE 

PROVD: OF- HER: FAME: AND- READY: IN- EVERY: TIME: OF - DEEPEST - PERIL 
‘TO: VINDICATE - HER» HONOR: OR: DEFEND - HER: RIGHTS - 
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ington. It was founded in 1839 by the 
Virginia legislature, and its professors hold 
commissions in the state militia. Its students, 
as approximately immortalized in the play 
Brother Rat, receive military training along 
with general college courses. V.M.I.’s favorite 
nickname is the “West Point of the South” 
and it has contributed more than its share of 
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important figures to our military history. One 
of its boys who made good in the Regular Army 
is George Catlett Marshall, Chief of Staff and 
General of the Army in World War II, now 
Secretary of State. West Point graduate Stone- 
wall Jackson was a professor of artillery tactics 
and natural philosophy at the Institute from 
1851 until the Civil War. In prewar years, 
Jackson does not seem to have made a great 
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y™M I., like Washington & Lee, is in Lex- 


mark as a teacher. His most notable act was 
commanding the cadet corps at the hanging of 
John Brown in 1859, but on the outbreak of 
the war a part of the student body was ordered 
to Richmond under hiscommand. The military 
tradition persists. Students today are gradu- 
ated with an option of achieving the reserve 
rank of second lieutenant after a session in 
summer camp. THE END 











A V.M.I. cadet spends a lot of time with his horse. Horsemanship is empha- Cadets hurry in between classes to learn their grades. Painting shows 
sized in the military curriculum and the Institute has a strong polo team. V.M.I. cadets in Civil War action in which a fourth of corps were casualties. 


Part of cadet guard, in dress uniform, stands at attention before the Gothic barracks. Statue is of Stonewall Jackson. 
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A typical James River 


pre-Revolutionary mansion 


survives today 


HIRLEY, about eighteen miles southeast of 

Richmond, is one of the largest and loveliest 
Tidewater mansions. In these homes along the 
James River and in their prototypes through- 
out the state, lived. the real First Families of 
Virginia, the landowners and planters who, in 
the Revolutionary period, gave the nation men 
like Monroe and Madison, Jefferson and 
Washington, and George Mason who wrote the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. 

Shirley was originally, in 1613, West-and- 
Shirley Hundred. The estate was then owned 
by Thomas West, third Lord Delaware. It 
took its name from Sir Thomas Shirley, 
father of Lady Delaware. In 1664 the land 
was patented by Col. Edward Hill and the 
estate has been in the hands of his family ever 
since. A descendant of Colonel Hill, Ann Hill 
Carter, was married in the present house (built 
about 1740) to “Light Horse Harry” Lee in 
1793. Their son, Robert E. Lee, made fre- 
quent visits to the estate in his youth. 


The house stands on a lawn which slopes : 


gradually té the James River. It is a square 
brick building with spacious, columned, two- 
story porches at the front and the river en- 
trances. The porches were added to the 1740 
structure in 1800. 

The ihterior has been widely admired for 
its woodwork. Old furniture graces the rooms, 
and until late in the last century, when it was 
moved to the capitol building at Williamsburg, 
the Charles Willson Peale portrait of George 
Washington hung'in the house. 

The old plantation way of life has long 
passed from the Virginia scene, but well-pre- 
served homes like Shirley enable a visitor to 
reconstruct the past. It was something more 
than a life of leisure and juleps and respectful 
Negroes singing spirituals in the back yard. 
The Tidewater planter was a busy man and his 
job embraced everything from agricultural 
knowledge to a shrewd sense for trading. Ships 


from England, in many senses the spiritual ‘ 


home of the planters even after the Revolution, 
could warp into river docks and unload 
delicacies imported for the family and load 
export crops and travelers. Aside from im- 


ported specialties, the plantation was a rela-. 


tively self-sufficient community. For those 
who want a whiff of this 18th and 19th Century 
nostalgia, Shirley is open to visitors during April 
Garden Week. THE END 
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Shirley stands today much as it must have stood a hundred and fifty years ago. It is unusually 
tall for a Tidewater plantation house and the white third-floor gables stand out on all four sides. 


The interior of Shirley is noted for carved details in the woodwork, as in the broken pediment 
over the door shown below. Ancestral silverware on the sideboard goes back to the 18th Century. 
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This unsupported staircase is a Shirley showpiece. It runs up a 
square well three stories high from the large hall which occupies over a 






In the living room at Shirley, Charles Hill Carter, Jr., stands sur- 
rounded by paintings of his ancestors. From left to right, they are Mary 
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quarter of the first floor. Guns stacked by hatrack show that Shirley’s 
occupants continue to live up to Virginia tradition of huntin’, shootin’. 


Nelson, Edward Hill, who built the house, his wife, Elizabeth Williams. 
Picture of Robert E. Lee commemorates another occasional resident. 
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From the stands at Warrenton interested spectators watch a hunter perform in the annual September competition. 


WIT OVUON 


HE WARRENTON HORSE SHOW, held early in 

September, is the most important in Vir- 
ginia and one of the swankest in the country. 
Warrenton itself, county seat of Fauquier 
County, represents a blending of the old Vir- 
ginia and the new, the real Virginia and the 
slightly artificial. Around it and in it are a 
combination of farmers and native-born Vir- 


ginia gentlefolk intermixed Fae wealthy and 
* tak 


horsey outlanders who hav en their for- 
tunes to the pleasant climate and faintly 
aristocratic surroundings and are spending 
their retirement or their leisure, making like 
landed gentry. Working farmers and fancy 
farmers rub elbows on Warrenton’s streets. 
Old houses mingle with new. The Warrenton 
Inn is actually a reconversion of the slave 
quarters of the old Fauquier estate. Near 
the town is the modern and magnificent stud 
farm of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
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Its Virginia heritage, the influx of well-heeled 
sportsmen and the fact that the town lies in 
the center of some of the finest fox-hunting 
country in America, all have a role in making 
Warrenton’s annual horse show an important 
social and sporting event. There are usually 
over 1000 entries and last year’s contestants 
competed for almost $10,000 in prizes. 

The show, like most horse shows, is a curious 
blend of informality and strict etiquette. Most 
spectators are keen students of horseflesh and 
of the finer points of riding, and many are 
friends or relatives of contestants. Some events 
are judged solely on the quality of the horse- 
flesh involved; others on performance only 
and others still—horsemanship classes—on 
the ability of the riders. To a layman, two 
hunters, both of whom negotiate the course 
of jumps without apparent fault, may seem 
equally commendable. To the judges, who 
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are obliged to consider manners and way of 
going as well as performance, they may be as 
different as black and white. One event, the 
Corinthian Class, to be ridden in full hunt 
livery, is judged not only on performance but 
on the appointments of horse and rider, in- 
cluding a sandwich case and a flask attached 
to the saddle. The case must contain authen- 
tic sandwiches and the flask must contain 
authentic sherry. 

The typical horse show anywhere in Amer- 
ica is ordinarily held in a rural, sporting com- 
munity, by and for the relatively small circle 
of people both wealthy and interested enough 
in horseflesh to compete, drawing its entries 
from the immediate vicinity of the show site. 
The pattern of Warrenton is repeated in 
other communities in Virginia, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
other states. THE END 
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Mrs. Robert Kobzina of Warrenton rode her own O’Doc to victory in 
working-hunter class. She watches other show events from hood of her car. 


Her ride completed, this young woman contestant has led her “strip 
hunter” into the ring at Warrenton where it will be judged for conformation. 


. 


The Dodson twins, Mary and Jane, are horse-show veterans at nine. They 
have been riding since they were four, copped seven prizes in last year’s show. 








This horse lover is one of the Warrenton Clatterbucks. The horse 
with whom he chats is his family’s ribbon-winning hunter, Portmaker. 





Negro grooms and trainers and handlers are important backstage of 
the show. Sometimes these men know more about a horse than its owner. 


Most of the Warrenton small fry are passionately horse-conscious. 
They spend time between events making friends with four-footed entries. 
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Late in the afternoon, just before closing time, a customer rides up to mail a package at Myers’ combination store and post office. 


Hiuc-Fii County Store 


YEDAR SPRINGS, about seventy-five miles 
} west of Roanoke, is a country town in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. There are about a hun- 
dred people in the town which serves as a focal 
shopping and meeting place for the farm popu- 
lation for miles around. The central point of 
Cedar Springs itself is Milton E. Myers’ gen- 
eral store, which also functions as the post office 
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‘for the town and for most of the people who 


live near by. A general store in a town like 
Cedar Springs in a rural area is considerably 
more than just a store. The automobile has 
done a lot to broaden the social horizon of the 
isolated farmer, but he still depends on a place 
like Myers’ to serve as a hub for his and his 
friends’ activities. At Myers’ he can buy kero- 
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sene, pick up the mail and find out whether 
Ed Turner’s new fertilizer worked, his wife 
can get a new dress and the latest data on the 
young man from Rural Retreat who’s been 
courting Emmy Saunders, his sons and daugh- 
ters can meet and flirt with their contempo- 
raries over a cold Coke. Their lives revolve 
around the Myers store. 





THE END 
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» The pastor of the Cedar Springs church comes Milton Myers sells everything from horse blankets to The social life of the store blooms Sat- 
for his mail which is handed to him by Myers. _ brooms. Here he is waiting on two neighbor-customers. | urdays when customers linger and chat. 
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Myers’ wife, Myrtle, handles those sales that Milton doesn’t take care of | This Cedar Springs customer tries to match a spool of thread. 
himself. Naturally, she superintends this sale of yard goods to a customer. Store is truly general, to supply all possible needs for country around. 


Milton Myers, postmaster, clerk, butcher, accountant and salesman, helpsone = The Clayton Havens come to town and to the Myers store in full 
of his customers to select a new print dress from his women’s-wear stock. family force. They live in Rural Retreat, some seven miles to the north. 














Coast between Tijuana and Ensenada. Bill catches Erle catching Jean. 
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Unusual varieties of cactus and other vegetation cover the Vizcaino Desert. 


Baja California 


“Whodunit” expert covers 1167 miles of potential playground south of Tijuana 


by ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


i gare is a land, easily accessible by auto- 
mobile from the southwestern part of the 
United States, that barely has been discovered 
by the traveler. It is an exotic, foreign land, 
peopled by friendly Spanish-speaking citizens, 
where the visitor is regarded not as a tourist 
but simply as a traveler. 

The region has game and fish in plenty. 


San Ignacio Mission, founded 1728, shows architectural transition. 


Coveys of quail rise on every side; deer cross 
the road in graceful dignity ahead of the auto- 
mobile; doves fly so thick that at times it seems 
impossible to shoot a single bird without hitting 
several others. In a few hours one can catch 
enough game fish to last a week. Clams can be 
dug by the bucketful, and native fishermen 
eagerly give the traveler all the lobster he can 
eat in return for a loaf of bread, a cup of sugar 
or a few handfuls of coffee. 


There are, in this land, hundreds of miles of 
white, sun-swept beaches, totally uninhabited, 
where the visitor, alone with the blue ocean, 
can remove his clothes and swim through the 
lazy surf. There are coconuts, papayas, man- 
goes and other tropical fruit in season, and 
tomatoes and strawberries ripen in the fields in 
the dead of winter. 


Photographs by the Author 


A view from the hotel at La Paz, one-time center of pearl-fishing industry. 
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At Mulegé, Dr. C. S. McKinnon (second from left) charts riskiest leg of trip. 


In the midst of this tropical luxury there is 
a modern hotel where two people may have a 
spacious, comfortable room, with twin beds, 
lavatory and shower, and three well-cooked 
meals for four dollars a day apiece. 

This land lies south of California and ex- 
tends for more than a thousand miles into 
Mexico. It is the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia, or to describe it correctly, Baja Cali- 
fornia. On the west of the peninsula lies the 
Pacific Ocean; on the east, the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

To reach the southern tip of this little- 
known region, the motorist must travel 1167 
miles of dirt road. The road is not impassable; 
it is simply interminable. But this does not 
explain why the whole peninsula is not overrun 
by tourists. Much of the northern part of 
this unspoiled land can be reached in a few 
hours from the border and is almost as free of 
travelers as the regions far to the south. 

There are three principal cities in the north- 
ern district of Baja California— Tijuana, Mexi- 


cali and Ensenada—and only the first two, 
which are border towns, are tourist spots. Ti- 
juana is crowded with Southern Californians 
who wish to “cross over into Mexico.” Mexi- 
cali, a few years ago, was a town of dumps and 
dives, existing primarily to quench the thirst 
of Americans during Prohibition. Today it isa 
prosperous, beautiful city, with air-conditioned 
theaters, modern banks and daringly designed 
homes. Ensenada, though it can be reached 
by a two-hour drive on a paved road from Ti- 
juana, remains a quaint, half-discovered city. 
Modern motor courts, each with a front porch, 
face the Bay of Todos Santos. 


Happy Hunting Ground 


A few miles south of Ensenada the really un- 
discovered part of Baja California begins. For 
the first eighty miles or so beyond Ensenada 
the road is graded and graveled. From there 
on, slow driving will be required to reach the 
Hattie Hamilton Ranch, a hundred and fifteen 
miles south of Ensenada. Here are quail in 






San Bartolo’s general store entices vaquero with supplies and gossip. 
4 q PP gossip 


uncounted numbers, and deer are plentiful in 
the near-by mountains. The ranch has been 
known to a few sportsmen back to the time 
when it required a skillful driver, a sturdy car 
and at least a full day to make the trip from 
Ensenada. My own recollections go back some 
twenty years, and I still remember the dinners 
there, the tables stacked with platters of 
venison steaks, roast duck, doves and quail. 
During the war, with travel restricted and help 
almost unobtainable, the ranch deteriorated. . 
Now it has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Parodi, who are bringing back its early 
splendor. Within a few months, the road from 
Ensenada to the ranch is expected to be graded 
and paved, and if one is in a hurry to get there 
he can charter a plane in San Diego, and in a 
little over an hour land on the ranch airfield. 

The road from the Hamilton Ranch to So- 
corro, forty miles south, is not at all bad. Below 
Socorro, I believe that the motorist should be 
driving a light truck, a pickup or a jeep. He 


should have lots of (Continued on Page 65) 


Cape San Lucas, where squalls can hurl water over 200-foot cliffs. 





Beautiful? Yes! Practical? You bet! You’ve never seen 
anything like Amelia Earhart Luggage in Technicolor before. 
It’s the brightest spot in the travel picture—made of the finest 
top-grain cowhide in the loveliest, unfading technicolors...washable 
too...with all the famous Amelia Earhart Luggage construction 


techniques that mean extra strength and extreme light weight. 


; 
See Amelia Earhart Luggage in Technicolor before you “go places” next. 


, ~ ; ae 
It’s the most exciting traveling companion in years! 


This luggage is in short supply. There just aren’t enough choice 
hides to make very much. If you have it in mind as a gift, or for yourself, 


better look into it right away. 


Amelia Earhart Luggage is presented in sizes 
to suit your every travel need, in styles for men 
and women, in a choice selection of canvas, rawhide, 


alligator, and other fine leathers. 


Send for your free copy of the new booklet: ««GOING PLACES with Amelia Earhart Luggage,”* Dept. H6, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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““STRADE MARK OF 
THE TECHNICOLOR MOTION 
PICTURE CORP.*? 
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Kenneth Brown runs El] Marmol 
onyx mine, one of world’s largest. 









(Continued from Page 63) 





time, provisions and water. There 
are good stretches and bad, but 
the entire road down to Cape San 
Lucas, the tip of the peninsula, 
is passable, and, in fact, is in con- 
stant use as acommercial highway. 

With the inauguration of the 
new air line between Nogales, Mex- 
ico, and La Paz, near the southern 
end of Baja California, the traveler 
who wants to go in luxury can be 
whisked to his destination. If he 
desires all modern conveniences, if 
he wants to carry his own environ- 
ment with him, he had better not 
go to Baja California, even by air. 
However, if he prefers friendship 
and hospitality to unimportant 
conveniences, Baja California is 
the place for him. And if, by 
chance, he would like some idea of 
what the trip is like by road, he 
can simply tag along with us. 


Lower California, Here We Come 


Six of us started from Tijuana 
early in February, 1947, deter- 
mined to travel the 1167 miles to 
Cape San Lucas. Because I have to 
work wherever I am, I took two sec- 
retaries— Jean, who has been with 
me for twenty-odd years, and 
Hedy, her assistant. Then there 
was Bill Pemberton, six-feet-four of 
rugged individuality, a geologist, 
naturalist and ex-football player; 
Herbert Buckerfield, ‘ Buck” for 
short, who is head of an auto-body 
building and repair works and a 
camera fiend; and Louie Roripaugh, 
a cattleman who manages the 96,- 
000-acre ranch next door to mine. 

I guess I’m pretty naive for a 
mystery writer, for it wasn’t until 
after our return, when Louie mar- 
ried Hedy and disrupted my sec- 
retarial staff, that I suspected his 


















Miguel Cornejo developed a large 
ranch after his pearl oysters died. 


enthusiasm about the trip wasn’t 
solely because of his desire to see 
Baja California. 

My equipment consisted of a 
“Power Wagon,” a huge brute of 
a car that was equipped with over- 
size tires, had eight speeds for- 
ward, two in reverse, a big winch 
on the front, and seemed to beg 
the country to dig up something it 
couldn’t master. 

The other car, however, was a 
stock half-ton pickup, just as it 
had come from the factory, except 
for oversize tires and a two-inch 
block under the front springs so 
that the crankcase would clear 
some of the high centers we had 
heard were to be encountered. 
(There were high centers, and we 
dented the crankcase and gas tank, 
but Louie Roripaugh, who is a 
more skillful dirt-road_ driver, 
brought his pickup through with- 
out a scrape.) 

Because I didn’t know what we 
were getting into, and could get no 
information that wasn’t promptly 
contradicted, our cars were dan- 
gerously overloaded. We carried 
enough staple food to last the en- 
tire trip, sufficient drinking water 
for six weeks, and we started out 
with sixty-five gallons of gasoline. 
In addition, we had cameras, bin- 
oculars, telescopes, typewriters, 
radio, duffel bags, sleeping bags, 
gasoline stove, tables, dishes, fish- 
ing tackle and archery equipment. 

It wasn’t until we had left the 
Hattie Hamilton Ranch that we 
made our first actual camp. From 
there on, we camped beside the 
road. Thisis not quite as public asit 
sounds. Occasionally a car passed 
one of our camps, but mostly we 
had the road to ourselves. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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HOW A MAN OR WOMAN CAN 
RETIRE AT 99 WITH 9190 A MONTH 


*T1FE looks mighty good to me.to- 

day. I’m driving to Florida, 
maybe Mexico. I’m free to do the 
things I’ve alwaysdreamed of doing— 
fish, swim, laze around a beach some- 
where. For, you see, I’m retired now— 
with a check for $150 a month, every 
month, as long as I live. 

“Strangely, I owe my luck to the 
crash and the depression. When the 
bottom dropped out of the market, I 
still had a good job, but my savings 
were wiped out. 

“Up till then, I’d looked forward 
to having enough to retire on some 
day. But in ’29, I was nearly forty. 
With almost half my working years 
gone, I’d have to start over again. 

**And suppose I could save enough, 
how would I invest it? I’d already 
learned how little I knew about stocks. 

**About that time, Jim Fisher, who 
worked in our office, announced he 
was retiring. I told him how I envied 
him—and how hopeless it seemed for 
me to ever afford to retire. 


“But Jim said something that sur- 
prised me. ‘You know, you’re luckier 
than I am. You can retire—easier 
than I did. You can plan now to get 
a guaranteed income, with no invest- 
ment worries, when you’re, say, 55. 
For men in their forties—or younger 
—there’s a modern answer to the re- 
tirement problem. You needn’t be rich. 
You needn’t have a lot of money saved.’ 

*T asked him what the answer was. 
He' said, ‘It’s called the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan. It’s 
a way you can make part of your 
salary now buy you a retirement in- 
come later. There’s only one secret— 
starting in your forties—or sooner!’ 

*T jotted the name on my calendar 
pad, and, after Jim left, I wrote to 
Phoenix Mutual. Back camea booklet 
telling all about Retirement Income 
Plans. This was the answer for me! 

*‘Not long after that, I qualified for 
a Phoenix Mutual Plan. And what a 
feeling of security it gave me. It guar- 
anteed $150 a month, every month, 
starting in 15 years. Meanwhile, till 
I reached retirement age, it protected 
my family with life insurance. 

“Those fifteen years went mighty 
fast. A while ago, I 
got my first Phoenix 
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Mutual check and retired! Thanks to 
my Phoenix Mutual Plan, I’m tak- 
ing life easy.” 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $100 to 
$200 a month or more—starting at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the cou- 
pon and receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Plans. 
Similar plans are available for women. 
Don’t delay. Send 
for your copy now. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL ) | 
Retirement Income Plan PLAN 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 
















































WOMEN FOR MEN 

‘ 
I Psoenrx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. 6 i Pxuoentx Mourtvat Lire Insurance Co. ! 
| 720 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. | 720 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. ! 
| Please mail me, without cost or obligation, | Please mail me, without cost or obligation, ! 
| your illustrated booklet, describing Retire- H your illustrated booklet, showing how to get j 
| ment Income Plans for women. | a guaranteed income for life. | 
| Name. | Name | 
| Date of Birth | Date of Birth | 
Business Address ; Business Address, 
; Home Address ! Home Address, 
L —_— _——— = a 


COPYRIGHT 1946, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ODAY, the world has a new standard by 


which to measure motor cars. For Cadillac 
has taken a great stride forward—one of the 
greatest, perhaps, in its history of automo- 
tive pioneering. As is always the case when 
a new Cadillac is introduced, the advance- 
ment embraces every phase of automotive 
goodness. The exterior appearance is wholly 
new, and represents the soundest principles 


developed in years of continuous research. 
Interior design and finish are a complete 
departure, and add immeasurably to com- 
fort, beauty and convenience. Performance 
is finer in every way, for the great Cadillac 
chassis and engine have been thoroughly re- 
fined. And vital improvements in_ factory 
equipment have revised even Cadillac’s high 
standards of manufacturing. In fact, all the 
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White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost. 


attributes which have contributed to Cadil- 
lac’s reputation as the world’s premier motor 
car have been made more pronounced. Re- 
gardless of the price class from which you 
expect to select your next car, you are cor- 
dially invited to inspect the new Cadillac in 
your dealer’s showrooms. When the standard 
of the automotive world has been so decidedly 
raised, it should be of interest to everyone. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION *®* GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





(Continued from Page 65) 
» After leaving Rosario, sixty 
Smiles below the Hamilton Ranch, 
Swe entered an entirely different 
Hype of country. Here are the 
weird cirio trees which I have seen 
Tnowhere except in this section of 
» Baja California. The tree is three 
" or four feet in diameter at the base, 
rises about fifty feet, tapering to a 
tip only a few inches thick. It is a 
polelike tree, sometimes straight, 
sometimes twisted in a streamlined 
s curve. The bark is white like 
birch, but in place of branches 
it has little twigs that bear green 
Jeaves and bristle with thorns. 


Onyx Schoolhouse 


Here also one sees the distinc- 
tive elephant tree that seems to be 
across between a manzanita and a 
eucalyptus, and which has several 
twisted trunks like a shrub. The 
bark, golden yellow to pink, peels 
off to expose smooth, satiny new 
bark growing underneath. 

At El Marmol, seventy miles 
down the road from Rosayio, is 
one of the world’s largest onyx 
mines. The semiprecious rock 
occurs in great slabs which are care- 
fully mined and freighted to a port 
on the ocean side of the peninsula. 
Many of the inkstands which 
grace the desks of executives came 
from here, and persons who are 
sufficiently affluent to have bath- 
tubs carved from a block of solid 
onyx owe their ornamental clean- 
liness to this mine. 


We paused to inspect the mine, 
to shake hands with Kenneth 
Brown, the manager, and to visit 
the schoolhouse—thirty-eight by 
twenty feet and built of blocks of 
pure onyx. Thirty-five pupils were 
studying in the world’s only onyx 
schoolhouse. Brown has lived long 
in this country, and has taken on 
such extracurricular duties as set- 
tling domestic disputes, and, on 
occasion, acting as midwife. Now- 
adays, he makes most of his trips 
to the mine by plane, but in the 
past he has battled the roads under 
the most adverse conditions. Once, 
when he had to go to Ensenada 
following a spell of unusual rains, 
it took him seventeen days to 
drive the two hundred and thirty- 
eight miles of muddy road. 

Beyond the onyx mine we came 
to the Vizcaino Desert. Perhaps 
there is no word in the language 
so misunderstood as “desert”’; it 
is used indiscriminately to describe 
many different types of country. 
There are deserts that are simply 
wastes of sand. Others teem with 
wildlife and vegetation. Still oth- 
ers, rocky stretches, are covered 
only with scrub sagebrush, salt- 
weed, or similar dwarf plants. All 
of these types exist in Baja Cali- 
fornia, but for the most part the 
so-called “‘desert of Baja Cali- 
fornia” is a lush cactus garden, 
densely covered with cardon, 
organ-pipe cactus, cholla cactus, 
cirio trees, elephant trees, grease- 

(Continued on Page 104) 


Along the road to Ensenada, “Buck” points out one of the tall, honey- 
yielding agaves typical of the northern coastline of Baja California. 





Wom en in the travel-know, travel 
knowingly in— andi with — world-famous 
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Dept.G, 1384 Broad ork 18, N.Y. 


there is only one Palm Beacf 
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Under Manhattan’s last elevated railroad flourish pawnbrokers, antique dealers and miles of Irish tavernkeepers. 


Third Avenue 


New York’s street of hock shops, swap shops and favorite men’s bars 


by RUSSELL MALONEY 


HE PURPOSE of this piece is to recommend 

Third Avenue, in the City of New York, 
to the attention of the serious sight-seer. There 
is no better way of seeing what Manhattan 
Island is all about. New York natives never 
show Third Avenue to their visitors. A New 
Yorker will cheerfully spend half a day intro- 
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ducing his guest to the sterile grandeurs of 
Radio City or Wall Street, and never think of 
offering him a beer in his favorite Third Avenue 
bar and grill (and everybody in the city has a 
favorite Third Avenue bar). 

Maybe this isn’t just forgetfulness, either; 
some things are sacred, and a couple of 
the drinking places have come perilously 
close to being spoiled by too much publicity. 
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However, it seems useless to shun notoriety 
once you've been in the movies; and Third 
Avenue has been in the movies, playing an im- 
portant role in The Lost Weekend. Not con- 
tent with the usual Hollywood “stock shots,” 
in which the actors are magically superimposed 
upon previously photographed street scenes, 


Photographs by Bob Towers 





the producers took cast and crew to New York 
for the sequence in which the dipsomaniac 
hero of Charles Jackson’s novel tries to pawn 
his portable typewriter to buy a drink, and 
staggers several miles with a raging hang-over 
before discovering that all the pawnshops are 
closed for Yom Kippur. In Mr. Jackson’s 
novel, the scene was Second Avenue; since the 
time of the novel, however, Second Avenue 
had undergone a good many changes, including 
the loss of its elevated tracks. What with one 
thing and another, it was decided that, for 
cinematic purposes, Third Avenue looked 
more like Second Avenue than Second Avenue 
did. 

One of Third Avenue’s charms is its vintage 
transportation—the last elevated railroad on 
Manhattan Island. Although New York has 
been junking its streetcars for years in favor 
of bus lines, trolleys rattled along Third Ave- 
nue until May, 1947, when they surrendered to 
neat green buses. The tracks are still there. 


Adventure for a Nickel 


Many people ride on the Third Avenue EI, 
apparently for the sheer love of adventure. 
Thereis, at least, little reason for a practical man 
of affairs to do so. While undoubtedly as safe 
as a church, the El gives the impression of ex- 
treme fragility. The cars were sturdily con- 
structed of wood sometime during the last 
century, and the iron structure is constantly 
swaying. Standing on the platform of an 
elevated station, you feel that you are 
being whipped about almost like a sailor in a 
crow’s nest or a lumberjack atop a pine tree. 
When a train pulls into an express stop, all the 
local stations down the line quiver with sym- 
pathetic strain. The stations on the Third 
Avenue line are reached by steep flights of 
iron steps. Tastefully conceived in the Swiss- 
chalet style of architecture, every station has a 
pot-bellied iron stove for the comfort of its 
patrons. There are also ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring rooms, but these are locked up early 
in the evening, for fear that some late way- 
farer might be murdered in one. The records 
fail to show whether a bandit ever stuck up a 
change booth on the Third Avenue El, but if 
anyone did attempt it, he would be out for 
adventure rather than profit. The take would 
be small, and the getaway complicated. 

On Third Avenue, the roar of the city 
is no mere phrase. In the bars and the stores, 
and in the apartments above them, conversa- 
tion halts momentarily when an elevated train 
goes by. The real Third Avenue habitué knows 
he can’t outshout the El; he shuts his mouth 
and waits for the train to get out of hearing. 

The architecture on Third Avenue is uniform 
and uninspiring: two- three- and four-story 
buildings, most of which appear to antedate 


the entire code of building laws. The best thing: 


that can be said for the dwellings along Third 
Avenue is that some people don’t seem to mind 
living there. It’s the stores and the general 
tenor of street-level life that give Third Avenue 
its peculiar charm. To be sure, the Third Ave- 
nue apartments add a homey touch to a trip 
on the El; according to the time of day, 
travelers may see the residents making break- 


The El tracks above, headed straight up Third Avenue for the Bronx, are Manhattan’s last, and 
they, too, come down soon. Though it looks fragile and sways giddily, the El hasn’t collapsed yet. 


View from El is often intimate. Here riders 
get a dentist’s-eye view of patient’s molars. 
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Romance blooms in elevated stations, beside 


the benign warmth of the pot-bellied stove. 
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Coated with plastic for easier handling and longer life, 
Guild Playing Cards are packaged in a crystal 
clear plastic case for appropriate gift giving, 
or keeping. Select your playing cards from 
Guild's Gallery of distinguished art: 
Ask for them al your favorite store, . 


or write for the name of the dealer nearest you. 


WESTERN PLAYING CARD CO. ¢ RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Hakers of American Artists Playing Cards 


NO Tels Tyo | 
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Buses have finally replaced the rattly old streetcars on Third Avenue. 
Because of double parking, most traffic travels under Elevated tracks, 


fast, doing housework, watering 
the window-sill geranium, hanging 
up some washing to dry indoors, 
or taking the evening air at the 
window, elbows propped on a pil- 
low thrown over the sill. In hot 
weather, the Third Avenue set 
wanders about when at home in 
the costume of Eden, almost ag- 
gressively naked and unashamed. 
To be sure, the Elevated tracks are 
only twelve feet or so away; but 
the people who are watching are 
all strangers and that, as defined 
on Manhattan Island, is privacy. 

Third Avenue starts just above 
Cooper Square, which is the up- 
town boundary of that region 
known to barkers on sight-seeing 
buses as “ Chinatown and the Bow- 
ery.” (Incidentally, the sight-seer 
might be warned against spending 
too much time on the Bowery, un- 
less he has a morbid interest in 
the restaurant-supply business, be- 
cause that is what the Bowery is 
mainly devoted to these days.) As 
to the uptown end of Third Ave- 
nue, for the purposes of these 
paragraphs Third Avenue ends at 
Eighty-sixth Street, which is the 
center of an old German-American 
colony, Yorkville. The only reason 
for going above Eighty-sixth Street 
would be to look at Ruppert’s 
Brewery, up on Ninety-first. Peo- 
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ple who like to look at breweries 
report that this is a fine brewery to 
look at—fully four blocks long, 
with a steady procession of kcg- 
loaded trucks speeding from the 
loading platform to the relief of 
the thirsty. For the rest, Third 
Avenue above Eighty-sixth is a 
matter of cleaning-and-dyeing 
plants, body-and-fender repair 
shops, taxicab garages, condemned 
tenements and vacant lots; it dis- 
appears somewhere in the Bronx, 
and nobody is sorry to see it go. 

Third Avenue traffics largely in 
secondhand goods. Below Four- 
teenth Street are grouped most of 
its pawnshops, offering a variety 
of goods appealing mainly to 
males: fishing tackle, carpenters’ 
tools, musical instruments, bi- 
noculars and microscopes, razors 
and scissors, draftsmen’s supplies, 
leather goods, watches, fountain 
pens, dubious jewelry, and the 
like. You may, if you like, believe 
that everything offered for sale 
is being sacrificed so that the 
poor pawnbroker may realize a 
little cash on his unredeemed 
pledges; but knowing people hint 
that much of the merchandise 
comes in job lots from fire sales, 
bankrupts’ auctions, and other 
cut-rate sources. In most of the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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r your blue suit and gray shirt 


‘ Indigo and META Gu 
s t { 


for your gray suit and blue s 


A new clear, cool shade of gray, set on just the right background tones of blue 
and red. Some of these hand printed foulard designs are done in fine Celanese* 


rayon, others in pure silk. Ask to see McCurrach ties at better stores everywhere. 


2.50 


McCURRACH ORGANIZATION INC., DEPT. E ¢ 411 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. i, 


*Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. Write for full-color booklet “Necktie Notes”. How to tie Windsor, Bow and other tie knots.| Walle Net 














































“Wear a Kohinoor 
Zephyr Shirt, dear 


1. the others ave ar 
3 
the cleaners , 






What a glorious feeling! The 
sun is bright, the sky is blue, the 
open road is calling .. . and your 
luxurious Kohinoor Zephyr 
Shirt is on tap . . . crisp, fresh, 
clean. 

That’s the beauty of wash- 
able Kohinoor! You wear it . . . 
you wash it. No trouble, no 
fuss, no waiting. 

Kohinoor is a rich, full- 
bodied, sports fabric’. . . in 31 
pulse-tingling vat colors... 
whose foolproof washability re- 
sulted from a miracle of manu- 
facture. In luxurious shirts and 
slacks at good stores, or write. 
Lesem Bach & Co., Inc., 257 
.Fourth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


Slacks 
About $11.00 


Shirts 
From $9.00—313.50 


(depending on style) 









YOU'RE REALLY DRESSED-UP IN SHIRTSLEEVES WITH SHIRTS AND SLACKS OF 


KOHINOOR' 


ee thc Of JC«R c 


) 





AMERICA’S FIRST VAT DYED, SANFORIZED*, WASHABLE RAYON-WOOL FABRIC ** 


*Shripkage not more than 17 *°807% spun rayon. 20% virgin wool 
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Charley Shannon (far left) claims to have been in the bar business longer 


than anyone else. His café near 68th Street does a brisk business. 


(Continued from Page 70) 
places, however, you actually can 
pawn things; but the pawnshop, 
as a family institution, is fast being 
replaced by the _personal-loan 
company, which will lend sums of 
money at rates which add up to 
something like 30 per cent per 
annum, to almost any citizen with 
a job. You can stop in and borrow 
ten dollars for a couple of weeks, 
and avoid the possible disgrace of 
being seen by the neighbors while 
sneaking out with the clock or 
Junior’s violin under your arm. 


Swap Shops and Antiques 


Further uptown, between Twen- 
tieth and Thirtieth streets, second- 
hand oddments are handled by 
swap shops. Here you can trade in 
a zither plus some cash and go 
away with a razor strop; a set of 
chessmen will get you a set of Bob 
Ingersoll with only two volumes 
missing; a mechanical can opener 
has a value equal, perhaps, to a 


Tim Costello (left) likes to chat with customers—writers, artists, 
newsmen. His café inspired stories for book, Third Avenue, New. York. 


fine Malacca walking stick lacking 
only a ferrule. These establish- 
ments, like the pawnshops, are 
mainly for males, and enthusiasts 
at that. 

Above Forty-second Street there 
are no pawnshops to speak of, and 
no swap shops; there are antique 
shops. These shops are generally 
run as a partnership by several 
young gentlemen, or gentle young 
men, who stand wistfully near the 
doorway, looking out the window 
and waiting for a wealthy widow 
from Old Westbury to come pant- 
ing in on the trail of a cobbler’s 
bench to use for a coffee table, or 
for a Victorian armchair that she 
considers amusing. 

Often enough one does. Some- 
times there is such a succession 
of wealthy widows that the firm 
moves around the corner onto 
Fifty-seventh and becomes, in- 
stead of a shop, a gallery. 

Third Avenue is known to fat 
men all over the world as the ad- 
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jress of Sig Klein, the fat men’s 
haberdasher. They come from all 
wer the country to his crowded 
shop down near Tenth Street, 
where an eighteen or nineteen col- 
lar, a fifty-two waist, or any other 
Falstaffian dimension is taken as a 
matter of course. Sig Klein’s sales 
taff, none of whom is especially 
fat, treat their rotund customers 
withya rare courtesy, and there is 
ut least one medium-fat man who 
lrops into Klein’s now and then 
ior the rare pleasure of being told, 
‘Sorry, sir. I’m afraid we've 
nothing quite small enough for 
you.” 

Forty-four waist and up is Sig 
Klein's gamut—up at least to 
a fifty-six, to judge by a Gargan- 
tuan pair of shorts stretched out 
n the show window. The store 
flers not only the indispensable 
tems of a fat man’s wardrobe but 
such luxuries as ties, dressing 
gowns, sports coats, bathing 
trunks and dress shirts. 
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(College crowd gathers in Joe King’s Rathskeller on Third Avenue 
near 17th, to drink beer and sing. Musicians have been there 16 years. 





Spread up and down the Avenue 
are a number of clean little clam 
bars, clams having of late become 
almost a staple in the New York 
diet. Dining on a grander scale is 
also possible; the Avenue boasts at 
least one French restaurant whose 
cuisine astonishes epicures and 
whose prices make even rich men 
cringe. There is also a good chop- 
house, a number of Italian and 
Armenian places, and, within the 
space of two blocks, three lunch- 
rooms named Joe’s 

People will tell you that there 
are a lot of saloons along Third 
Avenue. Don’t believe them; 
there are no saloons in the City of 
New York. 

The city fathers, who manage to 
be worldly enough in other matters, 
are convinced that they have got 
the drinking situation under con- 
trol by prohibiting its sale except 
in places where food is served. An 
establishment that would look like 


(Continued on Page 75) 


P. J. Clarke’s bar at Fifty-fifth Street and Third Avenue caters to radio 
crowd. Many scenes in movie Lost Weekend were shot in P. J.’s. 
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Where are those big bills he carriés? Only 
he knows! The E-K Secret Pocket hid 
effectively... up to twenty bills will 
bulging. This gentleman’ s sleek Qj 
handsomely, sturdily crafted in the fine 
leathers men prefer. Ask your dealer. 






BILLS CONCEALED IN THE SECRET 
POCKET ARE REMOVED EASILY... 
WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 
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THE MARK OF AMERICA’S SMARTEST LEATHER GOODS 
WEST BEND. WISCONSIN 














FORECASTING... 


FROM ALLOWAY TO ALBUQUERQUE 


Here in Alloway, Robbie Burns, Scotland’s immortal poet, was West or east, discriminating tastes are quick to agree on their fa- 
born. Another famous Scottish native is Johnnie Walker...product _vourite drinking companion. It’s Johnnie Walker, of course! Here’s 
of Scotland’s misty climate and clear spring water that impart such _a Scotch of unchallenged superiority . .. smoothly perfect, perfectly 
distinctive beuquet and flavour to this superb Scotch. mellow—and preferred everywhere. 








ASK FOR SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON— 


OHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


RED LABEL ¢ BLACK LABEL 
Both 86.8 proof 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N. Y. Sole Importer 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

a saloon to an out-of-towner is ac- 
tually a bar and grill. There is not 
a single bar and grill in New York 
that cannot serve you a meal. 
Generally speaking, you would be 
a fool to eat it, but the law has 
been upheld and that’s what mat- 
ters, after all. 

From Cooper Square to Eighty- 
sixth Street, a distance of seventy- 
nine short blocks—just under four 
miles, at a guess—there are one 
hundred and thirty-nine bar and 
grills. Adding to this impressive 
figure the dozen or so real res- 
taurants which also serve liquor, 
we find that there are just about 
two bars to every block. Figuring 


This fruit-juice stand under the El at 86th and Third advertises “the 
best glass of beer in Yorkville,” New York’s old German-American colony. 


For the carriage trade Third Avenue offers the crépes Suzette of M. 
Roger A. Chauveron (right) at his Café Chambord near 49th Street. 


one bar to each side of the street, 
we realize further that, on Third 
Avenue, a man is never more than 
twenty or thirty yards from a 
drink. Statistics are arid affairs. 
It sounds, no doubt, as if there 
were fierce competition for trade; 
as if each bar and grill must be 
content with a mere handful of 
customers. But no. 

And yet Third Avenue is not 
simply a poor man’s annex of the 
famous block of café-society bi- 
stros on Fifty-second between Fifth 
and Sixth avenues; it isn’t by any 
means dedicated to drink, nor is 
the tortured hero of The Lost 
Weekend a typical habitué of the 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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YOU’LL TREASURE THIS 
FACTUAL and INFORMATIVE 
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SUN, SAND, SURF 


ANGLER'S PARADISE MOUNTAIN LAKES 


This New Jersey Vacation Guide offers you a preview 
of the famous seashore and breeze-swept mountain- 
lake resorts that are perennial favorites with millions 
of vacationers. 


Tells what to see... where to fish, golf, sail... how 
to get the most fun from your vacation dollars... and 
even includes a hotel directory. Be sure to send for 
your copy. It’s a MUST for vacationers who like to 
plan ahead. . 


NEW JERSEY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Box 105~- STATE HOUSE, TRENTON 7, N. J. 


Send me 32-page VACATION GUIDE. 
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You won't 
helieve Hawaii 
"til you see it 


UNITED'S MAIN LINE AIRWAY ; AIR LINES 
TAKES YOU NEARLY EVERYWHERE 


Passengers « Mail © Express e Freight « in Mexico: LAMSA Airlines 
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Sometimes Third Avenue antique shops, of which there are many, pros- 
per, move to 57th Street and either fold up or become “art galleries.” 


(Continued from Page 75) 

bar and grill. To understand the 
Third Avenue bar and grill, you 
have to know something of the 
history of Prohibition and Repeal. 
There is now a whole adult gen- 
eration which has never seen a 
speakeasy, a pre-Repeal barroom. 
It should be explained to these 
folk that the speakeasy was never 
avery dressy place. There were a 
few places that went in for fancy 
décor and a floor show, but most 
were simply furnished with a bar, 
some booths around the walls, a 
place to wash your hands, and a 
good, stout door. 


The Tinsel of Repeal 


Came Repeal, and the whole 
racket became a respectable busi- 
ness. Anybody with an authorized 
location and a license could start 
selling drinks. You could get a 
drink in a hotel, or a tearoom, or 
a railroad-station restaurant. In 
the excitement of this new kind of 
competition, everybody got very 
fancy. 

For a couple of years, bar- 
rooms not only had to have a stock 
of wines, beers and liquors; they 
had to have plots, like a play or a 
movie. One bar would be fixed up 
like, for instance, a hunting lodge 
in the Black Forest; another would 
be disguised as a bamboo-thatched 
beach hut on Papeete; a third 
would hark back to the yule log 
and wassail of Merrie England; 
and yet another would be an early- 
American log cabin. The writer is 
prepared to offer a notarized state- 
ment to anybody who doubts that 


there was an Alice in Wonderland 
bar back in the mid-thirties; the 
doorman was dressed up as the 
Mad Hatter and the hat-check girl 
was Alice. To get these varied 
effects, the services of mural art- 
ists were much in demand; Repeal 
probably produced as many bad 
murals as the entire WPA pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, the indomi- 
table progress of industrial research 
had produced the blue-glass mir- 
ror, artificial red leather and 
chromium plating; these goodies 
were combined to create the 
“modern” bar, which, with its 
dim mirrors and soft, indirect 
lighting, gave the average cus- 
tomer the feeling that he was 
under water. Drinking was in a 
bad way in New York until a few 
pioneers discovered the Third 
Avenue bar and grill. 

Here was a place that had many 
sterling negative values, if nothing 
else. A man didn’t have to check 
his coat and hat with a pathetic 
girl who received a small salary 
from a corporation and turned in 
all her tips; he could go and wash 
his hands without an eager bandit 
trying to sell him a flower for his 
buttonhole; nobody cared how 
long he took to drink his drink; he 
could name his brand and see it 
poured from the bottle; best of all, 
the bar and grill was just a plain 
bar (and, of course, grill). No 
murals showing monks carousing 
or Falstaff tickling wenches; 
plenty of light for a man to read 
his paper; good draught beer and 
nobody to sneer at you for order- 
ing it. Actually and seriously, if 
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ARGUS CAMERA PHOTOS 


gud Of Gwe Ul me Comeral 


Pick your subject. Pick your spot. Any- 
time, anywhere. You're always ready to 
shoot with Argus C-3. For it is the 
35mm. camera with added features 
that make good picture-taking easier. 

Accurate, synchronized flash attach- 
ment snaps on in an instant, and you’re 
ready for those precious indoor shots. 
Precision-made, gear-controlled shutter 
provides speeds from 1/10 to 1/300 — 
more than you need for normal use. 
Exceptionally sharp F3.5 lens coated to 
eliminate flare and “ghosts,” corrected 


America’s Favorite 35mm. Flash Camera 
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for finer, fuller color. Handsome carry- 
ing case keeps C-3 always handy. For 
the candid camera that has everything, 
ask your favorite dealer to show you 
the all-time Argus C-3 today. 


ARGUS, INC. e ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








Argus Projector 
for the critical 
slide collector. 











Have you the 


— FIELD habit? 


then you'll take your habitual fair weather suit with pocket-proud touches. 


White embroidery on 
packable linen-weave rayon. May brown, royal, 
emerald, navy, grey, black. Sizes 10-20. Price, $16.95. 
For nearest store, write Townfield, 1410 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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there is one institution that can be 
said to promote temperance— 
temperance, not abstinence—it is 
the Third Avenue bar and grill. 


Shamrock Row 


Third Avenue, by and large, is 
pretty much of an Irish monopoly. 
The cops are Irish, most of the bus 
drivers and the delivery boys are 
Irish, and so are a good many of 
the merchants. A non-Irish bar- 
tender on Third Avenue is all but 
unheard of, and this makes for a 
rough kind of respectability. 

A bar is intended for drinking, 
and you are allowed to drink all you 
can decently hold, but no funny 
business. Under the heading of 
funny business would come most 
of the.antics that go on night after 
night in the places with doormen, 
greeters, headwaiters, washroom 
attendants, cigarette girls, dance 
bands and _ entertainers—things 
like boxing with bearded novelists, 
getting acquainted with unat- 
tached young ladies, singing or 
dancing, or using any other than 
the customary swear words. 
Women in particular are watched 
closely in a bar and grill, and a 
woman who happens to get out 
of line is reverently but firmly 
ejected by a bartender who prizes 
womanhood just a trifle less than 
he does his license. 
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Most Third Avenue pawnshops are below 14th Street, look more like 
secondhand stores. This one, near 42nd, is typical but is “uptown.” 






































One warning about Third Av- 
enue: be careful where you order a 
Martini cocktail. The mixing of a 
cocktail is foreign to the psy- 
chology of the place. No matter 
what ingredients used, most Third 
Avenue barmen are likely to 
turn out Martinis that taste like 
samples of something used to 
scrub out herhouses. The Third 
Avenue cocktail is that somewhat 
lethal drink known as the “‘boiler- 
maker and his helper”: a drink of 
rye with a beer chaser. You do not, 
however, stride into a bar and grill 
and bawl out, ‘Give me a drink of 
rye with a beer chaser” —not if 
you don’t want to be taken for a 
greenhorn. There is a_ special 
etiquette. ““T’ll have a beer,” you 
say to the barman. 

“A beer—yes, sir!” he says 
cordially. He draws the beer and 
you give him a dollar. Just as he is 
about to ring up a dime, you halt 
him. 

“Say, on second thought, I'll 
take a shot too,” you say, with the 
air of just having had a pleasant 
inspiration. 

“A shot—yes, sir!” he says, 
pouring a noggin of rye. 

That’s the way it’s done, if you 
ever want to have a boilermaker 
on Third Avenue. But if you just 
take a short beer nobody will 
get mad. THE END 
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he says 
beer and 
t as heis 
you halt & For the Super Chief is one of the most glamorous all-room trains 


in America, filled with people who know how to travel and 


How else would she travel to and from California? 


ght, I'll 

with the appreciate the best in travel. 

pleasant It serves those famous Fred Harvey meals. 

me says It operates on a 39%-hour schedule between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
The Super Chief is the flag-bearer of Santa Fe’s fine fleet of 

e, if you Chicago-California trains which run each day. 

ermaker 

you just 

dy will SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES.... Serving the West and Southwest 

THE END T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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On the French Riviera we seated ourselves on the Esplanade and watched the vacation crowd undulating past. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


Eleventh of a series by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Seamy Side Up 


N A SWELTERING SUNDAY EVENING toward 
O the close of last July, the sleek reception 
clerk of the Hotel Negresco in Nice looked up 
from his ledger and beheld, approaching him 
across the lobby, a grotesque duo. Offhand, it 
appeared to be a team of tramp comedians, ex- 
cept that the makeup and costumes of the pair 


80 


were, if anything, a mite too broad. The 
bearded half of the act, a villainous customer 
on the order of a hirsute Bull Montana, was 


_ clad in a military raincoat, baby blue shorts, 


shrunken white socks, and open-toed sandals. 
The other, bespectacled and snaffle-toothed, 
nervously scratching a chin you could hang a 
lantern on, wore a white twill fisherman’s hat, 
a greasy bush jacket, khaki bathing trunks, 
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and a pair of scuffies. A clerk with less aplomb 
might have yielded to a pardonable impulse to 
snatch up the cashbox, sound the alarm, and 
hide in the lavabo until the gendarmes came. 
Two considerations, however, gave this one 
pause; first, he had just received an excited 
phone call from the station master, employing 
the Provencal word “ halvies,” and informing 
him that a brace of eccentric American million- 
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aires had tumbled off the Marseille express; 
and second, his X-ray eye, trained to pick out 
a dead beat under the most flawless dinner 
coat, unerringly diagnosed the bulge in the 
gentlemen’s waistbands not as middle-aged 
lard but as traveler’s checks. By the time, 
consequently, that the bearded type had 
begun identifying himself in the execrable 
French accent that had flunked him out of 
Principia High School in St. Louis, the clerk 
was way ahead of him. 

“ Mais cerlainement, mon cher M. Hirsch- 
feid!””he cooed, vaultingover thedesk and pinch- 
ing our money belts playfully. “The royal 
suite, the grand ballroom, the moon if you like! 
Jacques! Etienne! Carry in the baggage—and 
gently with that typewriter, idiot, don’t you 
know platinum when you see it?” While we 
toiled over the police questionnaires, our boni- 
face smacked his lips over the room chart. Yes, 
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he could let us share the fifth floor with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, though man to man, he 
ought to warn us that facilities for mooring a 
yacht there were limited. His own recommen- 
dation was that we book the three top floors 
favored by the Aga Khan, unless, of course, 
we minded stabling our horses in the bridal 
suite. 

Eventually, we plucked the opium pipe 
from his teeth and brusquely demanded a 
double room and bath. The descent to reality 
was so abrupt that it left him speechless for an 
instant. As we shot skyward in the lift five 
minutes later, I could still hear him shrilly 
bombinating to the head porter. “ Fakers, tin- 
horn sports!” he was choking. “I saw right 
through them, but nom de Dieu, what could I 
do? They held a gun against my ribs!” 

Conditioned as we were to the noisome flea 
bags that masquerade as hotel rooms in the 





East, our bedchamber at the Negresco seemed 
like heaven on the half shell. Granted the 
décor was straight marzipan, a riot of rosebuds, 
pink taffeta, and gilt; nevertheless, there were 
real box springs, a bathtub big enough to float 
an LST, and an infinity of towels. When we 
finally descended into the Promenade des An- 
glais for an apérilif, no feminine heads swiveled 
around to exclaim at our comeliness, but at 
least we had the merit of being reasonably 
clean. Fortified by a few Cinzanos, we seated 
ourselves on the esplanade and watched the 
vacation crowd undulating past. It had the 
same opulent, sporlif air I remembered 
from. my last impression thirteen years 
before, and yet I became increasingly aware 
of a profound change. Everyone was 
much more subdued; I saw little evidence 
of the effervescence, the explosive argu- 


ments, the gesticu- (Continued on Page 83) 


The Cafe de Flore drew together a few unreconstructed Bohemians, but the procurable drinks did not make for vivacity. 
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A perfect travel and leisure ensemble... sweeping robe and hostess pajamas, 
brilliantly slashed and cuffed. Of Concordia-Gallia’s Cigarette, a faille crepe dipped in 
river blue and geranium, petal green and geranium, pansy and lupine blue. 


Robe: Si 10-20, about $25. Pajamas: Sizes 10-18, about $30. At fine stores everywhere. 


Bonwit Teller, Inc., New York, N. Y. © Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, Ill. © Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAM LANDAU, INC. 105 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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We understood to what depths France had sunk when a dignified- 
looking, bearded gentleman trotted by munching a popsicle. 


(Continued from Page 81) 
lation, and the exaggerated passion 
of old. People’s appearance, too, 
had undergone a definite transfor- 
mation. Every other woman was a 
chemical blonde resolutely model- 
ing herself on Veronica Lake or 
Lauren Bacall, and themen’sclothes 
were indistinguishable from those 
on Mosholu Parkway and Mich- 
igan Boulevard. Probably the most 
distressing note in the scene to a 
couple of Francophiles was the pre- 
valence of the American ice-cream 
cone. Baby, dowager, and slippered 
pantaloon, all the world and his wife 
had their noses plunged in some 
form of ice cream, usually on a 
stick, as they passed in review. 


Shade of Marcel Proust! 


We both understood to what 
depths France had sunk when 
a dignified gentleman with an 
impressive ribbon in his lapel, 
sporting a monocle and a white 
imperial, trotted by munching a 
popsicle. Had Marcel Proust 
suddenly materialized with a 
mouthful of bubble gum, we could 
not have been more deeply disen- 
chanted. ‘That tears it,” snapped 
Hirschfeld, rising in disgust. 
“Come on, let’s have dinner—and 
the way our luck is’ running, I 
bet it’ll be corned-beef hash.” 


His fears were superfluous; the 
meal proved to be magnificent, a 
work of such consummate artistry 
that it even assuaged the shock of 
the bill when it arrived. Perhaps 
two bottles of Beaune ’23 and a 
demijohn of Calvados also helped 
cushion the blow; in any case, we 
teetered out into the night airily 
impervious to the fact that we had 
pauperized ourselves in a single 
stroke. The ensuing events are a 
bit kaleidoscopic. I recall whirling 
along the Middle Corniche Road 
in a rented Panhard-Levassor that 
must have steered itself, since the 
driver was seated with us in the 
tonneau harmonizing “Auprés de 
ma Blonde.” Superimposed on 
this are three or four zigzag flashes, 
technically akin to what are 
termed Vorkapich shots in Holly- 
woo], of the Casino at Monte 
Carb: a fiendish wooden rake dart- 
ing at me like an adder’ and deci- 
mating my stack of counters; a 
vinegary cashier with the face of a 
bluebott» fly spurning my wrist 
watch as it’s. were infected; a short 
spree of Graxco-Roman wrestling 
with a doorman; and the springy 
recoil of a privethedge as I soared 
over a white marble balustrade 
and bounced into it. Evidently, 
however, one ¢ us must have per- 
formed some act of gallantry de- 





- For further intortilahals cies ‘assivitians see your “TRAVEL AGENT. 
He can tell you all about this modern, reliable way to see Europe. 


_ LINJEBUSS — 


SWEDISH TRANS-EUROPEAN tus MINES 
A. JOHNSON 8 C0, Ic, General Aguas 


690 Fifth Ave,, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Fashions may come and go. 


but good taste endures forever 
[he new SARATOGA ensemble 
created by Platt sets the pace 
for enduring style and beauty. 
tHiandsome California Saddle 
Leather* and exacting craftsman- 
ship make the SARATOGA group 


America’s most desired luggage. 


PLATT Luggage Inc., Chicago 14, Ill. 


ON DISPLAY AT BETTER DEPARTMENT AND LUGGAGE STORES 





The MOSAIC...A colorful 
pure silk scarf... 


The perfect gift... 


WESLEY 
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You'll want one yourself. 
Write for the name of 


the nearest store. 


$5 


SIMPSON 


Scarfs, Dress and Decorative Fabrics ns 215 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Comedienne Hermione Gingold’s touch was consistently dexterous. 


serving of public acclaim, because 
when I came back into focus, we 
were in a boile called the Club 
Maxim receiving an ovation from a 
bevy of charming young maidens. 
We all seemed to be on a footing 
of the greatest cordiality. Hirsch- 
feld, wearing one of the ladies’ 
hats, was demonstrating his pro- 
ficiency at the cancan, and I was 
serenading the company with an 
instrument on which I am some- 
thing of a virtuoso, a piece of tissue 
paper stretched over a comb. 


Paying the Piper 


Never, I venture to say, has jol- 
lity been so spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed, but it was getting late, 
and anxious not to disrup: the 
party, we essayed to stea out 
quietly through the kitches. We 
learned then and there that you do 
not lightly flout the laws 2f French 
hospitality. With ms@y good- 
natured sallies and asirm grasp on 
our coat collars, the manager es- 
.corted us back ad presented us 
with a souvenir document solem- 
nizing the occaon. I forget its 
exact wording, bit after we fin- 
ished acknowledgiig it, our throats 
were dry and ov dependents 





doomed. It still hangs over the 
bar at Maxim’s, framed as neat}; 
as the manager knows how, and 
he certainly knows how. 

At the end of forty-eight hours 
in Nice, our arteries and our re- 
sources were too brittle to with- 
stand added stress, so ruthlessly 
deafening our ears to the siren song 
of the Midi, we struck out for 
Paris. We began to get an inkling 
of what conditions there might be 
like from the dinner served e 
route in the Wagons-Lits restav- 
rant. The roast (a purely formal 
designation) was microscopic, the 
vegetables a travesty, the bread 
well-nigh inedible, sugar, cream 
and butter nonexistent—and this 
aboard a luxury train which be 
fore the war had prided itself on 
its posh cuisine. Another contrast 
to the good old days greeted us on 
disembarking at the Gare de Lyon 
the following morning. Instead of 
the crowd of importunate taxi 
drivers we expected, there was a 
queue of travelers a block long 
wrangling like fishwives for the in- 
frequent cab that loitered by. Ex- 
cluding pots, pans, and a tent, my 
colleague and I had managed in 
seven months’ wandering to accu- 
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mulate more gear than a gypsy 
encampment; and since we had 
thoughtlessly forgotten to stock a 
Conestoga wagon, we could think 
of no feasible way of spanning the 
five miles to our Left Bank hotel. 
Ultimately, we made it in a tortu- 
ous, roundabout fashion through 
the subway, aided by four porters 
groaning in the best safari tradi- 
tion. We all became fast friends in 
the process, and to show their 
esteem, the men put on an im- 
promptu decathlon in the lobby, 
which consisted of beating their 
heads on the floor, kicking the lug- 
gage, and leaping up and down on 
our tips. 

The character exists, unques- 
tionably, who managed to have a 
rip-roaring time in Paris in the 
summer of 1947, but who he is, 
where he did so, and how he found 
the inclination, I cannot imagine. 
To my way of thinking, it was one 
of the more woeful locales west of 
Shanghai; the food scarcity was 
acute, the cost of living was astro- 
nomical, and a pall of futility and 
cynicism hung over the inhabit- 
ants. 

Physically, to be sure, the city 
was completely unchanged. It 
was still the most beautiful cap- 
ital on earth, but it was mere 
architecture, a series of superb 
vistas forsaken by the spirit that 
had once animated it. There were 
streets, indeed, whole quarters, de- 
void of any sign of life, and busi- 
ness appeared to be at a complete 
standstill. Everywhere you went, 
you sensed the apathy and bitter- 
ness of a people corroded by years 
of enemy occupation. 


Diluted Bohemia 


Under these melancholy circum- 
stances, therefore, it may be ap- 
preciated why the lengthy visit we 
had projected soon shrank to the 
dimensions of a condolence call. 
Out of some dim feeling of obliga- 
tion, we forced ourselves back to 
the cafés and restaurants we had 
frequented in the spacious °20’s, 
only to reaffirm that there are far 
cheerier pastimes than lingering in 
a haunted house. After ten o’clock 
in Montparnasse, which used to be 
a fairly boisterous parish, the 
prairie dogs came out of their 
holes; Montmartre was not half as 
iniquitous as Barnegat, New 
Jersey, and considerably less 
charged with glamour. The Café 
de Flore, popularized by Jean-Paul 
Sartre and the Existentialist co- 
terie, drew together on its terrace 
a few unreconstructed Bohemians, 
but the only procurable drinks, 
synthetic grape juice and yenom- 
ous French beer, did not make for 
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Gincattion: estthin week... 
from Mountains to Beach 


Vacation this year may take a bit of “‘doing”’. It’s 
. and pick a model with 
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vivacity or sparkle. Food was the 
constant preoccupation, and, with 
the majority of persons we met, 
the sole topic of conversation; the 
American tourist like ourselves, 
who symbolized prosperity and 
whose dollars ruled the world econ- 
omy, was popularly regarded as 
either a pigeon or a usurer. Alto- 
gether, the atmosphere was every 
whit as cheerless and unnerving as 
our previous information had de- 
scribed it; and it was with a sensa- 
tion of exquisite relief that we 
finally threw in the sponge and en- 
trained for London. 

I had never felt that way be- 
fore in leaving Paris and I expe- 
rienced a twinge of guilt that it 
should be possible. But this was 
not the city I had known and 
really loved—it was a jarring echo 
out of the past, a brief, disturbing 
episode I hoped to subordinate to 
rosier memories. 


The Short Life of Buddha 


The Channel crossing, a. chore 
even under optimum conditions, 
was aggravated in my case by an 
unforeseen affliction, a heroic-sized 
plaster cast of the head of Buddha 
I was toting home to supplement 
the windy after-dinner discourses 
I planned. 

I had acquired it in Paris; it 
was not a very good head, but 
it cost only four dollars, which 
in my muddled logic conclusively 
branded it a bargain. Done up in 
brown Manila paper in typically 
slapdash French fashion, it made 
a package about the size of a 
Flexible Flyer. Earlier in the trip, 
I convinced myself that someone 
would accidentally shatter it, so, 
hugging it fearfully to my breast, 
I sat bolt upright all the way to 
Calais, sweating with panic each 
time the railway carriage lurched. 
To increase my agitation, the bun- 
dle seemed to possess a strange 
magnetic attraction for the other 
passengers, who constantly kept 
ricocheting into it, hooking it with 
their umbrellas, and _ generally 
trying to demolish it. An appeal 
to their aesthetic sensibilities went 
for naught; various coarse innuen- 
does were advanced, that I was 
disposing of an unwelcome mis- 
tress, trafficking in white slaves, 
smuggling heroin, and so on. For- 
tunately for my equilibrium, the 
wretched thing disappeared some- 
where on the Channel steamer; 
had I had to play governess to a 
bagful of plaster for the balance of 
the journey, there might well have 
been psychiatric repercussions. 

If anybody would like a few 
facile platitudes about the English 
people from a man who spent 
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twelve days in London, I have the 
largest stock of new and used gen. 
eralizations in the business. They 
have two qualities in common: 
they are all glib and all equally 
shallow. 

With minor variations, these 
are the same fatuities an English. 
man who has spent twelve days 
in New York would spout. Never. 
theless, there were a couple of 
traits I observed often enough dur. 
ing my stay to believe that they 
must be basic national character. 
istics: courage and serenity. | 
needed plenty of both to have en. 
dured the rigors of the foregoing 
seven years and to face an ex. 
tremely dubious future, and that 
they were still apparent struck me 
as nothing short of a miracle. Per. 
haps, coming from the despair and 
lethargy of Paris, the contrast was 
especially keen, but from the 
glimpse I had of postwar London, 
my admiration for British forti- 
tude was unbounded. 

There is an infallible test for de- 
tecting a tourist in any metrop- 
olis of the world—simply look fora 
man standing in front of a cutlery 
or luggage shop with his mouth 
ajar, gazing vacuously in at the 
manicure sets, razor strops, and 
collar boxes and jingling the 
change in his pockets. Nine times 
out of ten, investigation will prove 
he hails from some point outside 
the city limits, be it Yakima, 
Nairobi, or Antofagasta. Hirsch- 
feld and I adhered faithfully to the 
classic tradition, except that we 
broadened it to include every to- 
bacconist’s, bookstore, haberdash- 
ery, tailoring establishment and 
bootmaker’s in the West End. 


Wallet’s End 


Before we wrote finis to a week 
of shopping, we had successfully 
slimmed down our purses to the 
vanishing point and amassed a 
weird profusion of phony Stafford- 
shire, shooting sticks, brandy de- 
canters,-hand-tied flies suitable for 
whipping the streams off Times 
Square, tab-collar shirts that 
pinched our throats, and under- 
slung pipes that scorched our 
chins. 

In a burst of affection, we also 
picked up a few paltry gifts. for 
our families: tweed coats for 
our small daughters that would 
have fitted a Grenadier guardsman, 
a blow gun with poisoned darts for 
my son, and-some enchanting limp- 
leather diaries for our wives’ in 
which to jot down the household 
expenses. The latter, to be sure, 
were just a munificent.gesture on 
our part, as neither wife had ever 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
learned to write, but we figured it 
was the sentiment rather than the 
keepsake that mattered. 

London after dark we found to 
be on the whole not much more be- 
guiling than Paris, although the 
theater was flourishing, and, if you 
could readjust yourself to a curtain 
that rose at 6:30, providing some 
brisk diversions. The outstanding 
one, to our taste, was a revue star- 
ring a comedienne named Her- 
mione Gingold, whose style may 
be loosely described as an amal- 
gam of that of Groucho Marx and 
Tallulah Bankhead. Seen from 
the aisles, where we rolled about 
freely on the three occasions we at- 
tended, the lady impressed us as 
the wittiest and most engaging 
performer in many a year. Her 
touch was consistently dexterous, 
whether she was depicting a mu- 
sical comedy favorite of the 1900’s, 
an elderly club lady delivering a 
dissertation on India, or the hap- 
less subject of a cubist portrait 
painter. Following our last visit, 
we paid homage to her in her dress- 
ing room; I made a long, fervent 
address crammed with superla- 
tives, enjoining her to do with our 
hearts as she saw fit. She was 
plainly overcome—flushed the 
color of a dahlia, modestly cast 
down her eyes, bathed us in ardent 
glances, and made repeated at- 
tempts to stanch my flow of 
eloquence. I learned later from a 
reliable source named Hirschfeld 
that Cary Grant had been stand- 
ing directly behind me, vainly try- 
ing to proffer his compliments, but 
I like to think they must have 
seemed pretty wooden after mine. 
That is what I like to think, and 
hell’s bells, a man can think what 
he likes. 


Elementary, My Dear Watson 


The thorniest problem we faced 
in London, and one that most 
taxed our ingenuity to unravel, was 
the staggering cultural program 
we had outlined for ourselves, how 
to crowd a wealth of symphony 
concerts, art exhibits, and historic 
sites into the period preceding our 
sailing. We solved it in a rather ef- 
fective manner, if I do say so, by 
merely tearing up the list we had 
prepared. We did, though, devote 
a morning to two places of prime 
aesthetic significance, Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks and Sher- 
lock Holmes’s chambers in Baker 
Street. 

At the former, I had a tri- 
fling contretemps that robbed me 
of my appetite for a day or so; 
in the dimly lit Chamber of Hor- 
rors, I linked arms with a bearded 


party I supposed to be Hirschfelg 
and discovered somewhat belat. 
edly that it was Henri Landru. Up. 
luckily, a button on my sleeve got 
entangled in the manikin’s veg, 
and by the time we were sorted 
out, Landru and my poise were jp 
shreds. At 122-b Baker Street, we 
were dismayed to see that a grocery 
store occupied the great de. 
tective’s diggings. The four stolid 
clerks insisted that nobody named 
Holmes had ever lived there, | 
maintained hotly that he, o 
rather his fictional self, most def. 
initely had, and treating them toa 
scathing lecture on their ignorance, 
stormed out. Of course, I knew all 
along that Holmes’s correct ad- 
dress was 221-b, as Hirschfeld tr- 
umphantly pointed out on check- 
ing up; I was only testing the 
clerks to puncture their middle. 
class smugness. It really aston- 
ished one, traveling about the 
globe, to learn how little compre- 
hension people have of their own 
literary background. 


Home is Where Pastrami Is 


That a jubilee spirit hovered 
over one spot in London I can 
vouch for, and that was the plat- 
form at Waterloo Station the 
afternoon we caught the boat train 
for Southampton. The homeward- 
bound Americans were as merry 
as grigs (the Southern Railway 
had considerately furnished a box 
of grigs for purposes of compari- 
son), and the English passengers 
were dewy-eyed with anticipation 
of the victuals awaiting them on 
the Queen Mary. Every man in 
sight had a new suit of Glenurqu- 
hart plaid and a pigskin attaché 
case, twirled a cane bright with 
varnish, and puffed ona shiny brier; 
the womenfolk, parading those 
dove-gray tailleurs and fur pieces 
they invariably don for the shortest 
train jump, were festooned with 
orchids. For our part, Hirschfeld 
and I betrayed not the slightest 
exuberance at leave-taking, be- 
yond an occasional handspring or 
a shrill Comanche war whoop. The 
fact that we abandoned the train 
halfway and sprinted ahead, beat- 
ing it into Southampton by half 
an hour, also meant nothing; we 
just felt the need for a bit of 
healthful exercise. I guess it was 
when my friend proposed that we 
by-pass the steamer and swim to 
Newfoundland that I really began 
to suspect we were returning in 
the nick of time. But then, any 
fool could have told us as much— 
that is, any fool who could read 
a letter of credit. 

This is the eleventh in a series of arti- 
cles. The twelfth will appear in May. 
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~ Caravanning in Ireland 


An unconventional journey into the lonelier, more 


lyrical glens that lie hidden in Kerry and West Cork 


by SEAN O°FAOLAIN 


T THE EXTREME WESTERN RIM of Europe 
lies its most battered bastion, the wild 
Irish Atlantic coastline. To some, the loveliest 
and wildest stretches are in the southwest, 
where five great peninsulas tooth out into 


the Atlantic. Behind their jumbled com- 
plex of mountains lies Killarney; between 
their five jutting fingers lie.four great bays. 
This area forms the main outline of Kerry 
and West Cork. 

The southernmost of these four bays .is 
Dunmanus; north of it is the much grander ex- 
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panse of Bantry Bay, incomparably the most 
beautiful in Ireland, at whose head nestles 
Bantry town. The more conventional traveler 
journeys to Killarney; but one who wishes to 
wander less-frequented roads, to behold mag- 
nificent scenery, and to enjoy the people of the 
countryside, may seek the lonelier, more lyri- 
cal glens hidden away to the north and south of 
Bantry. That is the road I took last summer in 
a horse caravan with my wife, and for a spell 
with my two youngsters. 


Illustrated by John Cullen Murphy 
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I did not travel luxuriously. My 
conveyance, drawn by a patient 
and chaste mare unkindly chris- 
tened “Scarlett,” was an old 
gypsy caravan. It was light, for 
one must have a light van for 
mountain roads, flexible and well- 
sprung. It was an old covered 
wagon, a little modified and im- 
proved, with brilliant yellow top 
of sail canvas, and dark green 
sides and back. It was luxurious 
only in practical matters. It was a 
simple vehicle, but often I have 
lain in my van, of a sunny morn- 
ing, with the greenish light up- 
thrown from the grass on the 
buttercup yellow of the canvas 
ceiling, hearing not a sound but 
the high wail of a curlew, or 
the deep gurgle of a mountain 
burn from the valley below, and 
thought, “ Only this simplicity can 
give this peace.” Two thousand 
feet below, on the main roads, were 
motors, luxury and speed. I had 
traveled hither at three miles an 
hour, and all my van contained 
was its comfortable spring mat- 
tress on a bunk at the back, and, 
along one side, a cupboard for 
food, near the cool air of the door; 
then, beneath its little overmantel 
and gilt-framed gypsy mirror, 
was the iron stove with my morn- 
ing coffee steaming gently out to 
the sunlight. There were shelves 
for cooking utensils, a tiny book- 
shelf, a swinging storm lantern, 
hooks on which to hang clothes, a 
rug on the floor—and everything 
as tidily tucked away as in a 
yacht’s cabin. Around me the 
mountains, purple with heather; 
above them clouds like soapsuds 
mounting in castles of light into 
the blue air; here and there in the 
wide valley a lime-white cottage 
centered in its tiny farm of green 
fields won from rock and furze; 
silence, sweet smells, the hum- 
ming of what we call in Ireland a 
“fairy wind.” All this I could 
have only by traveling light. 


The Bells of Shandon 


I started from Cork city on the 
River Lee, the capital of the south. 
Cork is at the mouth of the river, 
and its harbor is Cobh, formerly 
called Queenstown. There is a di- 
rect steamer service from England 
right up the river to the city, an 
approach equaled only by the 
Clyde or the Saint Lawrence. It is 
a pleasant little city, which has 
been compared to a French port, 
while its witty and sociable people 
are sometimes compared to Gas- 
cons. It is only a few miles from 
Blarney; and its most famous 
piece of architecture is that slim 
Moorish tower from which peal 
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COCKTAILS 
and CAVIAR 


make a Romanoff holiday 


Stevan Dohanos, noted illustrator, and 
highly talented amateur chef, says: 


“My wife, Margit, has a winning 
way of serving Romanoff caviar with 
cocktails. She mixes it liberally with 
sour cream, chopped chives, and 
spreads it on thin slices of pumper. 
nickel bread. It’s super duper. When 
the word goes out—‘Cocktails at 
Dohanos'’ this afternoon’ —our friends 
beat a four lane highway to our door,” 


Romanoff caviar, prepared 
(ol aTo Me olole <-to Mob Malle lal bai gel iil-1| 
experts, is known and prefer- 
red by epicures the world over. 
Be sure to ask for ROMANOFF, 


vil a meolael-ialare Mae halel s 


ROMANOFF CAVIAR COMPANY 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 

















How To Build CABINS, 
LODGES and BUNGALOWS 


This is the indispensa- 
ble book for everyone 
who has ever dreamed 
of building his own place 
in the country. For 
here in one compact 
volume is a gold mine 
of ideas that you can 
handle by yourself with- 
out professional help— 
and for a fraction of the 
usual cost. Over 250 
pages of simple instruc- 
tions plus 200 diagrams, 
plans and illustrations 
take every step of the way from the initial selection of 
the site to the cutting of a window. Everything is ex- 
plained so clearly that anyone or all can turn out a 
magnificent bungalow in record time. Just choose the 
house you would like to own from the scores of cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands and bungalows 
shown in this book. Then follow the simple outline to 
learn how to lay a foundation, build and calk walls, 
lay floor boards and shingle roofs. You'll discover step- 
by-step instructions for building porches and garages, 
constructing fireplaces and chimneys and even install- 
ing plumbing and lighting. Don’t imagine that it's 
difficult or that you'll need expensive power tools. 
Thousands of people have already proved that it's 
easy—and inexpensive—to build attractive summer 
houses for pleasure or for profit, with the $2. 25 
it 


help of this book. 

Hors D’Oeuvres Parties On A Shoestring 
and Canapes By MARNI Woop 

By JAMES BEARD These-parties are gay and, full of 


original ideas. They will delight 
This key to a successful | your friends. The book is a calen- 
cocktail party also in- | dar of economical parties—for 
cludes suggestions for par- | large and small groups, young and 
ties at breakfast,luncheon, old, showers, buffets, dinners, 


tea—cocktail and dinner- | holidays, anniversaries, weddings, 
time which can be high- | etc. Every party is illustrated 
lighted by hot or cold hors | showing the feature decoration, 
d'oeuvres, canapes, sand- | the table setting and center piece. 
wiches, or savories. Hun- | The costs of food, favors and deco- 
dreds of tempting original | rations are minimum. For origi- 
and dainty recipes from a | nality,ingenuityand gayety in en- 


justrated. "Price $2000 | thas urcand 100! ideas €4.75 
CAR OWNER’S GUIDE 
To Care and Repair 
By WALTER ALTSCHULOR 


A master mechanic tells you how to get the best per- 
formance out of your car, prolong its useful life and 
save money on repair bills. He explains what makes 
your car run and how to keep it running. It is written 
so that anybody who can read can understand it, and 
it is illustrated with 143 photos and drawings, diagrams 
and cut-away illustrations. It tells you how to repair 
your own car—or if you have your repair man do your 
work you will know what the job needs doing and 
approximately what it should cost you! It tells 
you everything you need know about the generator, 
battery, starter, fuel system, oil consumption, play in 
the clutch pedal, grinding noises, squeaks and “chatter,” 
and a thousand other facts to help you get the best per- 
formance from your car. Carry this book in your car 
compartment to overcome any sudden 2.00 
emergencies or to solve any sort of trouble. $ 

Mail your order for any or all of these books. Sent postpaid 

if payment enclosed or, C. O. D. plus postage. Interesting 

lobby, Home, Travel and Handicraft vatalog in- 

cluded free. MONEY BACK if not satisfied. 


HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. HL-4 
120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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“ 

Durendal” is the name 
of this 6-inch rapier-like blade. It is an 
authentic professional boning knife like the 
experts at your meat market use, except 
that it is made of far better steel, will take 
a sharper edge and hold it longer. Among 
people who have complete sets of Gerber 
Legendary Blades, Durendal is one of the 
most-often-reached-for. Gerber Legendary 
Blades are sold by famous stores. Write 
for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
Seven pieces as listed below: 

Excalibur, 11’ carving blade 
Balmung, 84” carving blade 
Joyeuse, 6’’ carving blade 
Snickersnee, 94’’ serving carver 
Ron, the fork, 4” tines 

Durendal, 6’”’ boning blade 
Miming, 3” individual steak blade 


in Cased Sets from $8.50 to $42.50 
GERBER 


BLADES 


1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 








HERE 1S THE 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 






Phantom view shows 
how easily youcan 
build the ma- 
sonry around 
this complete 
fireplace unit. 


Preis OF Tung oe 
ae 1” Guaranteed b ‘> 
Good Housekeeping 

#0F as ADVERTISED Sy 


Building a professional fireplace around this amaz- 
ing unit, with perfect results, is easy! You can’t 
miss! The heavy gauge steel unit forms the heart of 
your fireplace. It bakes, broils, fries, roasts, grills 
and barbecues, just as it comes—completely assem- 
bled—from the factory. You simply add the trim- 
mings—brick, stone, etc. Suggested designs fur- 
nished with every unit. Outdoor Oven Fireplace 
has built-in oven, built-in baffles to check down 
draft, chimney flue behind oven. Oven bakes to 
Perfection! Burns wood, coal, charcoal or bri- 
quettes. 1714” wide, 24” high, 3714” deep. Order 
yours now and be ready at the first sign of Spring. 
If your dealer can’t supply you fill out and mail the 
coupon to us with your check or money order. 


OUTDOORMFIREPLACE 


aon ert DE Eee wea 


¥ 2 
Outdoor Oven Fireplace Co. 


Dept. H-1 
| 1477 Park St. 1500 So. Western Ave. 
Hartford 6, Conn. Chicago 8, Ill. 


Enclosed find check or money order for one Out- 

loor Oven Fireplace (wt. 120 lbs.) $34.50 F.O.B. 

Hartford. $36.50 F.O.B. Chicago. *If within 10 

| cays after receiving I am not satisfied, I may return 
ireplace Unit and money will be refunded. 


| Name 

















out over the little cupped valley of 
the town: 


The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the River 
Lee. 


At Cork I laid in stores and then 
slowly ambled out the charming 
river valley toward the west and 
the mountains which beckon all 
the way, ‘nodding their blue 
heads over each other’s shoul- 
ders.” I may as well say here that 
the average distance by horse 
caravan each day should not be 
more than seventeen to twenty 
miles. That, in a tiny country like 
Ireland, is equivalent to about 170 
to 200 miles in the United States, 
and as I have toured about 3000 
miles in America I can say that, 
for most states (I exclude the 
more picturesque), those seven- 
teen or twenty miles are more re- 
warding. It was possible, of 
course, to break into violent 
speeds with my horse caravan— 
up to six miles an hour—and for 
short periods, say three days, 
cover up to forty miles per day. 
But the slower the better. If a 
traveler wants to escape what 
Matthew Arnold called ‘the sick 
hurry and divided aims of modern 
life,” he must have no destina- 
tions; he will pause rather than ar- 
rive, purely as fancy takes him. 


Hands Across the Sea 


We happened to halt that eve- 
ning near a little wayside church. 
It was Saturday evening, and the 
following morning the quiet green 
was crowded with the country folk 
coming to Mass. The first words I 
‘heard from the women strolling 
down from the hills were, “ 
Tommy is in California now, ye 
know. Jim is in Brooklyn. . . .” 
As they walked ‘past the van an- 
other of the group was telling 
about her daughter in Chicago. 
The country people gather long 
before the priest comes; it is their 
weekly club, this little green tri- 
angle of grass before the church. 
Our van was a great excitement to 
them and in talking about it we 

got talking of everything concern- 
ing their lives—and that is always 
the way on the road. However, it 
was the sermon at Mass that gave 
us our greatest pleasure that day. 
An old, kindly country priest (ob- 
viously regarded by his flock with 
an affectionate amusement) led us 
through “Paul to the Corinthi- 
ans” as if he were explaining what 
Mr. Gladstone said to the electors 
of Manchester in 1887—it was as 
real and folksy as that. ‘‘ Ye see,” 
he said, “ Paul liked the Corinthi- 
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Because these are the handsewn moccasins that magnify —_. 
lities you hold so dear in a shoe’ 


curate fit, 


fine craftsmanship, light-as-a-cloud flexibility and 


Sold only in the finest stores. For your nearest source cde 


OLDTOWN SHOE CO., DEPT. H,.179 LINCOLN 


intriguing styling — you’ll prefer Oldtown Troveers. +f 






TON 11; MASS. 


Factories. id Town, Maine, 
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you PUSH a bicycle... 
you RIDE a HUMBER 


you'll feel the difference the first time you mount 

a Humber. Now everyone can enjoy delightful outdoor 
exercise without strain. Amazing Sturmey-Archer three- 
speed gearshift makes uphill riding actually easier than level 
riding on the ordinary bicycle. Sturdy, lightweight 
construction means 20 to 25 pounds less to push. Why 

be weary, why get winded when precision design will 


do the work? 


Complete parts and service always available 


Send for free booklet-—Humber Bicycles, 338 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


336 South LaBrea Avenue, Los Angeles 36 


HUMBER Bicycles 


The Aristocrat of British Lightweights 









BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 








American 
Youth 
Hostels, Inc., 
a non-profit 
organization, 
will guide you 
to fuller 
enjoyment 

of healthful 
recreation 
outdoors with 
planned 
excursions and 
inexpensive 
lodgings. 


in America 











LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 





On May 3rd 1948, when 


the British Industries Fair 
opens, buyers from all over 
the world will have an op- 
portunity of inspecting the 
products of 3,000 United 


Kingdom manufacturers. 


This annual event is the 


world’s national 


largest 
trade Fair. Such is its size 
and importance that you 
are urged to come yourself. 
You are assured of per- 


sonal contact with actual 


manufacturers or sole 


1948 


MAY 3-14 


selling agents and you 
will find exhibits carefully 
grouped by trades so that 
comparisons may be made 
quickly. Above all you 
will see new achievements, 
new methods of manu- 
facture and new ideas all 


executed with superb 


craftsmanship. 


This is your only oppor- 
tunity in 1948 to review 
within a few days the 
achievements of 87 United 


Kingdom industries. 


For information and assistance you should apply to the nearest 


British Embassy, Legation, or Consulate. 
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An old man approached me as I sat with my back to the wheel, smoking, 


and without preliminary, told me how “‘one day God went on a holiday.” 


ans. They were decent chaps. 
Very different fellows to the 
Athenians. Ah, yes—the Atheni- 
ans were what ye might call high- 
brows. They were always lookin’ 
for new ideas.. Quid novi? Any- 
thing new? But it went in wan 
ear and came out the other. No 
heart in em. No real serious in- 
terest in anything. Paul was easy- 
goin’ with them! But he liked the 
Corinthians. He gave ’em hell!” 


Rain on the Roof 


We lunched in the next town, 
Macroom. That afternoon the un- 
predictable Irish summer tested us 
to see if this business of caravan- 
ning was just a romantic notion or 
a sound idea: the skies opened and 
rain came down in sheets and 
softly waving veils that made the 
approaching mountains shimmer. 
The fact is you do not care two 
pins about the vagaries of the 
weather in a horse caravan, so 
long as the wind is from the right, 
the left, the rear—but not blowing 
in from the front. Indeed, rain has 
a special charm for the caravan- 
ner—it makes him intensely and 
cozily aware of his little traveling 
house, of its friendliness and com- 
pact personality. That day, as 
low-hanging branches swept the 
canvas roof, and the pots and pans 
tinkled, and the steady clop of the 
hoofs went on with a drowsy reg- 
ularity, it was pleasant to hear the 
patter of rain overhead. I would 
glance back from the half door 
behind which I stood comfortably 
smoking, watching rainbows come 
and go over the mountain peaks, 
and see my wife curled on the bed, 
reading, or playing cards with my 
small daughter. 

The idea was wholly practicable: 
there is romance in it, but it is 
not just a romantic whimsy. It 


is one of the world’s most cozy 
methods of travel. 

The third day took us across the 
border that divides the pastoral 
course of the Lee from its wild, 
rocky, mountainous life. On a 
hilltop the long chain of the Lakes 
of Inchigeela breaks into sight. 
This is one of the prettiest stretches 
of road in all Ireland. The water 
laps in the reeds whose eyelash 
fringes soften the blue eyes of the 
lakes. The mountains close in. The 
little lime-washed houses and 
small farms begin. This is the en- 
try to the Gaelic hinterland. 

These lakes touch the road on 
each side, and the sudden rains 
had swollen them to overflowing. 
A strong wind behind our backs, 
from the east, would have backed 
up the floods from the valleys and 
made the lake roads impassable. 
Happily, the wind was from the 
west and blew the frothed floods 
down before it. We never did more 
than splash knee-deep through a 
few lengths of flood. Motor-cars 
and autobuses were immobilized, 
but our wheels kept us so high off 
the road we didn’t care a pin for 
floods. Haycocks swam in the wa- 
ter; creamy froth combed into the 
reeds; under every little bridge 
there thundered a brown torrent. 


The Open Road 


We had the whole road to our- 
selves and felt that we alone pos- 
sessed the mountains now all 
gleaming and corrugated in the 
blazing sun. They stood up like 
purple walls. The real journey had 
begun. 

From here on, there are 1600 
square miles of mountains that 
stretch out all over Kerry and 
West Cork. There are little-known 
valleys and glens, some of which 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

appear to be cul-de-sacs, some of 
which really are cul-de-sacs. The 
frst, and the most entrancing of 
these buried glens, lies three miles 
off the road. It is the source of the 
River Lee and is called Gougane 
Barra. Here the founder of the 
city of Cork, Saint Finbarr, lived 
on a tiny island in a leaden lake 
above which, this day of sun after 
shower, 


A thousand wild fountains 
Rushed forth to the lake 
From their home in the mountains, 


and long cataracts streamed down 
the almost perpendicular cliff faces 
that rise above this hermit lake. 
There is not a glen for thirty 
miles about here that I have not 
traveled on foot. Many are de- 
lightful, but this one is overpower- 
ing in its remoteness, its smallness, 
its indescribable air of what I can 
only call sanctity and peace. It is 
more silent than a falling leaf. And 
the mountainy folk who toil here 
are, yet, the most entertaining, 
most generous, most natural folk 
I have ever met. 

We paused here; and paused; 
and were still here two weeks 
later. After all, grouse shooting 
begins on the twelfth of August 
and salmon and trout fishing are 
near at hand. Also, we made a few 
round trips, two of which vie with 
each other in the sort of beauty 
that catches the breath. One is 
the journey west along the foot of 
Bantry Bay into Glengarriff; the 
other turns off this road up the 
deep Coomhola Valley, and offers 
the choice of a way through the 
mountains to Killarney, or a 
thirty-mile detour that turns back 
to the Lee. Up here is the richest 
spot in the South for Gaelic folk 
tales, traditional songs, lore that 
goes back to pre-Christian days. 


The War in Heaven 


It was here that a very old man 
approached me one morning as I 
sat with my back to the wheel, 
smoking, gazing idly over forty 
miles of Bantry Bay glittering far 
below in the sun. He sat down on 
the grass beside me and in Gaelic, 
without preliminaries, started to 
tell me how “one day God went on 
a holiday. And while He was away 
Beelzebub started to make angels 
as fast as it was in him to work. 
And he was making angels and 
making angels until he had nearly 
as many angels made as there were 
angels in Heaven; but God heard 
about it and He came racing back 
and there was a terrible war in 
Heaven, and at last Beelzebub 
had to run for it with all his 


angels.”” And where did I think he 
ran to? “He ran to earth, to this 
world!” Here the ancient slowly 
waved his stick about at the 
beauty of the mountains and the 
dazzle of the sea. The old man 
sighed. ‘And here that war is 
going on and nobody will know,” 
he said, gently uttering a heresy 
as old as Manichaeanism and 
Saint Augustine, “nobody will 
know until the end of time which 
will win the war—God or the 
divil.” Having said which he fell 
silent. Presently he rose and went 
away and I was left with the sun- 
shot vastness of the hills. 


Bantry Sunshine 


We moved from Gougane Barra 
down to Bantry, where we became 
indistinguishable from a visiting 
circus, and drank smuggled brandy 
with Spanish sailors fishing in the 
bay, and sailed among the islands, 
and swam and sun-bathed, and 
savored Bantry’s many taverns 
at night. We wandered down the 
Dunmanus peninsula, where no- 
body ever seems to go, where you 
have all Bantry Bay spread so 
magnificently to your north, where 
there is nothing to do but lie all 
day on the hot beaches in your 
skin until it becomes the hue of a 
chestnut, and where the colored 
sunsets steal time away so softly 
that you live from sun to sun “‘as 
they lived in the golden world.” 
Here one cannot believe that any 
other world exists. These people 
live hard and work hard, but 
slowly, at their wise ease, and are 
not of our time but of some era be- 
tween the Middle Agés and the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Hoche 
and an invading fleet rode in here 
in 1796; the Armada was hurled 
past by the storms that broke it 
to bits all along the Western Irish 
coast; the gray ironclads of the 
British Navy anchored here year 
after year; life along the shores re- 
mains as traditional and unstirred 


‘as if these visits from the out- 


side world had been but fantasies. 

A mountain, Biblically called 
Gabriel, cuts one off from the most 
southerly coastline of all, the 
coastline most indented and ex- 
posed to the Atlantic, protected 
only by what must have been, 
many aeons ago, a further penin- 
sula but is now its shattered re- 
mains—a hundred islets known as 
Carbery’s Hundred Isles. We clop- 
clopped down the southern side of 
Dunmanus Bay and at a hamlet 
with a ruined castle of the O’ Dris- 
colls, now a jagged ruin of the 
storms, we turned across the pen- 
insula to face Gabriel and reach 
the Atlantic. Again summer storm 
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RESERVED 
»..a gondola for two 


HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal under 
Wik witchery of a Venetian moon or visit, other 
glamorous places . . . in Italy, Spain, France, Greece, 
Egypt, the Holy Land . . . nowhere else will you find such 
sheer adventure and delight as in the lands bordering the 


Mediterranean. 


Here, American Export will bring to American travelers, 
in the not too distant future, the rich experience of a 
Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet of modern passenger 
liners designed to exacting American standards of com- 


fort and pleasure. 


Here, too, American Export will continue to foster the 
best traditions of our American Merchant Marine with 
fast, dependable cargo liners operated on schedules keyed 


to American needs. 
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American Export LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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The UPTOWN 





or Spring wear about town, you’ll do 


| jane to choose one of these superb 


new Stetsons. The man with fishing on 
his mind is putting his foot down in the 
Metropolitan — a handsome new model 
featuring a modified extension sole. 
Equally acceptable is the Uptown — dark 
brown reverse calf with brown calf heel 
and toe—striking an out-of-the-ordinary 
but entirely correct note in city footwear. 
There’s a Stetson dealer near you. 
The Stetson Shoe Co., Inc., 
South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


4G, 


The METROPOLITAN 


shoes by STETSON 


MORE BY THE PAIR...LESS BY THE YEAR 
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suddenly burst on us; the wildest 
and most exciting of journeys fol- 
lowed. I have never experienced 
such a wind as this which tore 
down from Gabriel, laced every 
now and again with lashing rain. 

“Can I cross Gabriel?” I howled 
at a passing tramp. He was soaked 
to the skin and his rags fluttered 
like pennants. 

“This day beat the world,” he 
howled back at me. “You'll be 
blown off the mountain and lifted 
out to sea!” 

He trudged past, down the 
rutted road. We did not dare to 
take the pass. We skirted the 
mountain across a seemingly end- 
less moor of which I remember 
nothing but that the world- 
champion All-in Wrestler Danno 
Mahoney was born on it, and that 
right in the center of its wilderness 
we came on a pretty house and a 
garden and a lawn and trim flow- 
ers such as one might only expect 
to find in the suave suburb of some 
great city. I learned it was the lo- 
cal teacher’s house, a fleck . of 
civilization in a moorland that 
looked the way I imagined the 
world before Adam was made. We 
reached the Atlantic and turned 
west into the gale. It was wonder- 
ful! The horse’s mane flowed, the 
lash of my whip blew at right 
angles, and when rain came it did 
not seem to fall so much as to flow 
past me horizontally. 


A Night at an Inn 


As dusk gathered the lightning 
tipped the blossoming sea and the 
thunder tumbled down from Ga- 
briel like rumbling rocks. It was 
night before we were in the little 
fishing and yachting village of 
Schull. For safety we pulled in 
under the lee of an old warehouse 
near the quay. Then, as we were 
toasting at a great peat fire in the 
inn, and stoking up with bacon 
and eggs, and black tea and hot 
whisky, the bar across the passage- 
way began to ring with the songs 
of some more of those Spanish 
sailors, yachtsmen in black oil- 
skins, and excited villagers—for 
several boats in the harbor had 
broken their moorings and there 
had been some daring rescue 
work. Presently we joined them, 
and that night was one of the 
jolliest of the trip. 

For the yachtsman who is ad- 
venturous and not just a fair- 
weather sailor or a cautious coaster, 
this village of Schull is the center 
for the South. Such a yachtsman 
has the whole coast east to Cork 
to explore, and a constant south- 
wester with which to maneuver. 
From Skibbereen eastward is made 











famous by those inimitable books 
by Somerville and Ross. Hep 
too, the hunting is break-neg 
stuff. Life is of the maddest, mog: 
whimsical, and most unpredi 
ble—if only you can get inside i 
for this is a region apart, a sort of 
freemasonry of divilment, an ap. 
canum guaranteed to drive some 
people crazy and delight the regt, 
It is a lovely, lovely country fo 
the eye—a necklace of charm jj 
along the coast through Glandore, 
Timoleague, Courtmacsherry and, 
as a crown and jewel of all thege 
seaside villages, the medieval towg! 
of Kinsale. Kinsale is unbeateg 
by any place in Devonshire 
Cornwall, mingling memories 
the Elizabethan Wars of Irelang 
with the grace of the 18th Ceg 
tury. To my eye it is a painter's 
paradise. 
























































































































A Gypsy’s Dream 











Some practiced caravanner'h 
said that unless a man keep a care 
ful log, his caravanning days pasg 
like a gypsy’s dream. How truef 
My memory of those summer dayg! 
is a dream of idle hours, of scene 
after scene that made us halt the 
nag and become drunk on staring. 
I can give you the measure of the 
whole thing by telling you that 
never once did I open a book, or 
look at a newspaper, nor did I, 
so far as I know, think—even as 
much as think—of the outer 
world. What did we talk about? | 
don’t know. What did we chat 
with the folk along the road about? 
Themselves, the weather, the 
proper feed for a horse, the gra‘i- 
ents ahead, the price of oats, the 
cost of living (for them); or we 
probed for local yarns, tried to sell 
the mare, talked fishing, joked, 
and passed on to the next gossiper. 
We could sleep twelve hours a 
night. We could, as the people 
sometimes say, ‘‘eat the hirid leg b 
off a donkey, and drink whisky out 
of a sore heel.”” Food is rationed 









































severely in the cities and towns of ! 
Ireland, but for the caravanner t 
there are no such things as restric- I: 
tion: butter, whisky galore, salty t 


meat, fresh meat, farmhouse bread, 
vegetables straight out of the gar- 
den. The only things that on @ } 
need worry about are oats for the I 
mare, unless one is traveling in 
mid-August, by which time the 
new threshing has begun; and 
cigarettes and matches—tobacco 
is in plenty, though it is tough 
stuff, hard black plug that-needs a 
bowie-knife for cutting. A gypsy’s 
dream? That’s it. A summer that 
passes like a dream —and that you 
will never fully remember, and 
never forget: THE END 
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THE END 


Andorran contrabandistes talk shop and drink in the smuggler-den atmosphere of Emili Prats’ hotel near the French frontier. 


ANDORRA 


WHERE SMUGGLING IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


‘ 


by JEAN and TOM HOLLYMAN 


—— isamere freckle on the face of Europe. 
It is located high in the Pyrenees moun- 
tains between Spain and France, occupies less 
land than New York City, and has a citizenry 
that, almost to a man, makes its living one way 
or another from smuggling. Because Andorra 
is a free port, independent country sandwiched 
between two luxury-starved nations whose 
borders she divides, she is now enjoying her 
greatest smuggling boom. 

Smuggling is so generally practiced in An- 
dorra that at least one man, Emili Prats, finds 
it profitable to operate a hotel near the French 
frontier, catering exclusively to the smuggler 
trade.: Prats saves the smugglers trips into 
town by selling them goods to be carried over 
the border, by providing them food, drink and 
lodging, and by supplying reports on the 


Prats demonstrates rip cord which jettisons 
contraband when customs agents close in. 
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whereabouts of French customs agents in the 
mountains. 

Smugglers patronizing Prats’ hotel carry 
their contraband—usually cigarettes, clothing 
or food—in fifty-pound packs. They start out 
for France under cover of night, stopping by 
day to sleep. In France they sell their goods, 
buy merchandise desperately wanted in Spain, 
such as radio tube’ and French perfumes, and 
plod back over the mountains to Prats’ hotel, 
arriving there five days later. 

Dirty and tired, they congregate in the hotel 
bar, pour wine down their throats and fill 
themselves with oily Spanish rice while they 
talk over the rigors of their trade—the physi- 
cal exertion, the danger of capture or of freez- 
ing in winter in the snowbound mountain 
passes. It is agreed among them that smug- 
gling is much too hard work for the seventy- 
five dollars it averages each trip. —> 
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Loaded with packs of radio tubes, smugglers come down the mountains from France to Emili Prats’ 
hotel, where they will rest, buy 50-pound sacks of cigarettes and prepare to return across the border. 


Cots, arranged dormitory style, are usually og 
cupied by smuggler guests at Hostal dél Serrat) 















Smugglers catch up on news from home at 
Prats’, their favorite mail-forwarding address. 


Julian Reig Has Made a Fortune Selling Andorran “Havana” Tobaccos 


Indirectly, smuggling has made Julian Reig, 
at 34, the richest of Andorra’s 5300 inhab- 
itants. Reig, personally, takes no active part 
in the handling of contraband. His factories, 
however, have been processing and packaging 
the tobacco crop of Andorra for years. As far 


Tobacco profits earned Reig a hotel, a 
theater and a place in Andorran folklore. 


back as 1936 smugglers began buying his prod- 
ucts, carrying them over the mountains to 
Spain, where they sold them, at several times 
their original cost, to the Spanish Republican 
Army. Later, during World War II, smugglers 
introduced the traffic into France, where to- 


Reig tobacco, all grown in Andorra, is blandly pack- 
aged with “Habana” prominently printed on labels. 


bacco was more honored than currency. They 
have been at it ever since. Julian Reig’s profits 
have piled up through the years until today 
expansive legends about the magnitude of his 
wealth have assured him a fabulous position 
in Andorran folklore. (Continued on Page 102) 


To avoid paying middleman, smugglers often 
purchase tobacco direct from Reig’s factory 
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A watch is maintained along the French-Spanish bor- 
der at Puigcerda, while Andorrans smuggle to the North. 


Pyrenees peaks, some 10,000 feet high, wall in the three valleys of Andorra. Smugglers 
must cross these mountains to reach Spain or France; each winter some freeze to death. 


Two Andorran policemen converse before office of 
Spanish postal system. French post is across street. 


Andorrans roast coffee in back alleys for smug- 
glers who resell it in the French black market. 


Owners find a ready market for late-model autos in 
Andorra, where “brokers” buy them to sell in Spain. 


Stores catering. to smuggler trade dis- 
play items scarce elsewhere in Europe. 
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Spanish tooth paste and French cognac are plugged on Radio Andorra, one of Europe’s few stations ac- 
cepting advertising. French-speaking A. Beigheder hits gong after Maria Nicolas reads Spanish commercial. 


Sheep are herded from France and Spain 
each summer to forage on Andorra’s slopes. 


Josef Viladomot, sculptor, is one of many Spanish ref- 
ugees who fled to Andorra and remained there to work. 


In the squares of Andorran villages, each feast day, dances are performed in the Catalan tradition. At 
left is ancient House of the Valleys, Andorra’s combined school, courthouse, jail and seat of government. 


Andorra Has Been 
a Political Oddity 
for Nearly 700 Years 


NDORRA is something of a side-show freak in 
the political circus of Europe today. For 
670 years it has been under the benevolent 
guidance of two coprinces—the president of 
France, and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel—and 
yet it is neither a republic nor a principality. 
Each coprince continues to receive his annual 
tribute, although this feu, originally paid in 
sheep, goats and cattle, now consists of small 
cash payments amounting to approximately 
ten dollars a year. 

Andorra’s affairs are settled not by the co- 
princes, but, by a twenty-four-man Council 
General of Andorrans which meets four 
times annually at the House of the Valleys. 


Votes for Men Only 


In Andorra, only male heads of households 
may vote, hold public office, or become sol- 
diers—though there is no need for a stand- 
ing army. A police force of six men maintains 
order in the country. There are few laws, 
and almost no taxes, but to become an An- 
dorran citizen one must be born of a family 
that has resided in Andorra for three genera- 
tions. Many Spanish refugees, however, found 
they could acquire citizenship by marrying the 
eldest daughters of sonless Andorran families. 

No one knows for certain when the Moors 
forced the original Catalan peasants to flee into 
the valleys of Andorra and bottle themselves 
up in the splendid isolation of the Pyrenees, 
but it is known that contact with the outside 
world is a relatively recent accomplishment of 
the Andorrans. Andorra’s first road to Spain 
was not built until 1911, and the highway to 
France was not completed until 1933. 

Tobacco magnate Julian Reig’s weekly 
motion-picture shows and the country’s own 
radio station account for a good measure of 
Andorrans’ enlightenment which, along with 
store-window displays of contraband brought 
in for the smuggling trade, has given many 
Andorrans the curious impression that the rest 
of the world must consist of nylon hose, type- 
writers, French perfumes, and magnums of 
champagne. 

A few progressive Andorrans realize that 
their country must develop a more stable econ- 
omy than “doing the contraband.” These 
citizens know that their mountains offer some 
of Europe’s best skiing, and that their Valira 
River, which flows the eighteen-mile length 
of the country, abounds with trout. Exactly 
how to develop these natural tourist attrac- 
tions appears to be vague even to farsighted 
Andorrans. There is no imminent promise of 
such development. 

In the meantime, it is a safe bet that the 
nation’s principal source of income will con- 
tinue to be contraband border traffic, coné 
ducted by tired men toting big packs across 
the mountains in the dark of night. THE END 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 
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“So you still turn down the beds in Britain... 
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the Olympic Games.” 


MAY: exhibition—the Royal Academy Summer Art—1st (till 
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Sihings can’t have changed 
so much—when hotels keep up 
these welcoming touches and 
attentions I remember so well 


“T’ve always thought of this 
bed-turning-down as a sort of 
symbol of British hospitality. 


“Officially, too, we’ve been 
met with open arms. So many 
. like a four 
weeks’ stay without needing a 
and being allow- 
ed gasoline, including enough 
to take us to and from our far- 
and finding 
we can buy so many things with- 
out coupons, for direct ship- 
ment back home, or delivery to 


“* All these special tourist facil- 
ities would make us feel badly 
. if it weren’t for the official 
assurance that every dollar we 
spend here helps you, the 
British, to buy more of the 


“Yes, it’s good to be back. 
Not only better late than never 
. but best of all late in the 
year! We’re glad we avoided 
the biggest crush by waiting 
. . after 





ng, Newmarket details and give you illustrated literature. 
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FOR SCENERY © FOR SPORTS © FOR PAGEANTRY 
FOR INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT— 


AND INTEREST IN THE PAST 


Illustrated literature and complete information from your local Travel Agent, or BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Tourist Div. of the British Tourist and Helidays Board, 475 Fifth Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. 


—13th-15th © Drama Festival, Malvern—26th (till Sept. 4th) © 
Racing, Goodwood—27th-30th e Olympic Games, Wembley— 29th 
(till Aug. 14th) © Yacht Racing, Cowes— 28th (till Sept. 4th). 


AUGUST: weish National Eisteddfod, Wales—2nd-7th © Yacht- 
ing Regatta, Cowes—6th e Motor Racing Ulster Trophy—7th @ Sailing 
Regatta, Hayling Island—13th-14th © International Horse Show, 
London— 16th-20th @ Internationai Festival Music & Drama—22nd- 


"Sept. 11th. 


Many additional events and celebrations are scheduled for 
these four months alone. Your Travel Agent can furnish further 









YOU of all People 


IN A TEPEE 
IN THE ROCKIES 
under the WESTERN STARS 


THE NEWEST, most exciting all- 
expense vacation you ever heard of 
is waiting for you amidst the woods, 
peaks and canyons of the Colorado 
wilderness! 

The Starlite Campers, trained 
Western woodsmen, provide com- 
plete luxury equipment...tepee, 
feather-filled oversize sleeping 
bag with quilted air mattress, 
hot water, portable shower, fish- 
ing license, rod and reel, horses 
and everything else you require. 

They’re going to take you on a 
3, 4, 6, 7, or 10 day adventure in 
the lost land of the Utes... do all the “dirty 
work”... guide you to the lair of the fightin’ 
Rainbow trout, along old stagecoach 
trails, through mountains alive with 
wild flowers, ride with you on cow 
pony trips, serve the 
finest campfire cook- 
ery (fresh vegetables 
and milk daily )}—roam 
on your own, or just 
loaf in your hammock. Camera 
fans will photogr Pikes Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, top of the 
Continental Divide. You'll ride the world’s 
longest ski lift at Aspen, swim in famous hot 
springs pool at Glenwood, visit inspiring Mt. 
of the Holy Cross, once rip-roaring Lead- 
ville—side attractions in all-inclusive charge. 


Ped 


Every trip begins and ends at } 


colorful Colorado Springs. Fireside 
comradeship, with frontier songs 
and stories until bedtime, at its best. 


Early reservations are a must. Write 
for free illustrated color booklet NOW! 
Season June 12—Sept. 24. Trips start 
every Wednesday and Saturday. All- 
expense vacations low as $7.80 per 
day for 10-day excursion. No tipping; 
no incidental charges. Registered 
nurse constantly available. Coupon be- 
low will bring your Starlite Campers 
booklet by return mail. 
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BAJA CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from Page 67) 


wood, ocotillo, and dozens of other 
unusual forms of vegetation. 

The road comes once more to 
the ocean below the town of Punta 
Prieta. Here are fishing houses 
where most of the people catch 
lobsters for a living. We swam, we 
slept, we ate lobster, then reluc- 
tantly we moved on. 

We saw doves by the thousands. 
Shooting them is legal in Baja 
California, and Bill wanted dove 
stew. Two shots netted enough 
birds for all of us. 

Next morning we started for 
San Ignacio, the first true oasis 
one encounters in Baja California. 
It is a welcome surprise, a believe- 
it-or-not miracle. One minute the 
wayfarer is jolting thrqugh a dry 
country, with lava hills on all 
sides. Suddenly he comes to a 
canyon and sees below the most 
fertile of valleys, acres of date 
palms, oranges, tropical fruits, 
with sweet water running through 
irrigation ditches. 

In San Ignacio is a mission that 
is interesting because it represents 
a period of transition. It was the 
last mission, so far as I know, to 
be erected of masonry in the older 
style. Soon after it was founded 
(in 1728) the Mission Fathers ran 
low on funds; with great adapta- 
bility they switched to native ma- 
terials and changed the style of 
architecture. Thereafter missions 
were made of ‘dobe brick with 
the distinctive long corridors and 
graceful archways so familiar to 
those who have followed the mis- 
sion trail in California. 

The road from San Ignacio to 
Santa Rosalia is almost a boule- 
vard. Santa Rosalia, the site of 
large copper mines operated by a 
French company, is a strange blend 
of France and Mexico. The city 
has a hospital, a hotel, a restaurant 
and well-kept stores. It is inhabi- 
ted by cultured French, Mexican 
doctors and engineers and some 
of the world’s most ingenious me- 


chanics. The architecture is unique, 
a company-inspired type of frame 
construction which differs from 
the *dobe houses and thatched 
structures of the poorer Mexicans 
or the pretentious mansions of the 
rich. More unique still is the huge 
church of sheet steel and stained- 
glass windows, rivets and an iron 
cupola, all painted a nondescript 
green. Rumor has it that the 
building was used at a world’s 
fair, where it was seen by an ex- 
ecutive of the copper company, 
disassembled, shipped to Santa 
Rosalia and riveted together. 

We stopped just south of Santa 
Rosalia for a couple of days near a 
camp of fishermen and boat build- 
ers—stalwart men of inherent dig- 
nity. They build stanch little 
boats from such materials as come 
to hand, ingeniously turning scrap 
iron into fittings and mortising 
mesquite wood with the skill of 
cabinetmakers. We went fishing 
with these men and caught fight- 
ing, hard-fleshed fish that were a 
pleasant addition to our menu. 
Also we gorged ourselves on quan- 
tities of tasty small clams. 

South of Santa Rosalia there are 
forty miles of good dirt road to 
Mulegé, another desert oasis, where 
the smell of green things and the 
deep shade of thick-growing date 
palms are a welcome relief. 

Beyond Mulegé the road runs 
for forty miles along the Bahia de 
la Concepcion, and the traveler’s 
nerves may begin to fray. There 
are numerous hairpin turns on 
steep, narrow grades, and extreme 
caution is required to keep the car 
on the road. 


Shaking Hands With Death 


After nerves have been properly 
tightened by these preliminaries, 
one comes to La Punta de la 
Pintura de Muerte—“ The Point of 
the Picture of Death.” 

We had been warned that along 
a particularly long strip of narrow 
road clinging precariously to the 
side of the mountain, and over- 
hanging the blue waters of the 
bay, we would come abruptly to 
a skull and crossbones painted 
upon the rock wall. There, we were 
told, we must get out and study 
the road with the care of a golfer 
lining up a putt. ‘If you put your 
steering wheel in exactly the right 
position,’ we were told, “you can 
get by. If you don’t, you're in 
trouble, and the trouble can be 
very, very serious,” 

The road is extremely narrow 
and there is an s curve. At the 
narrowest part of this curve one 
must drive with the left-hand 
wheels almost at the extreme edge 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
agents everywhere. Issued by 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. &S.A., CALIFORNIA 
London « Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative offices, 44 Wall Street 
MEMBER FEOERAL OFPOSIT inSuRanCE CORPORATION 
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ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. 5, Bradford, Pa. 
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‘wor or torn, Zip-Kovers are you 
answer. Custom-fit Zip-Kovers offer 
longer life. Easy to slip on, made of heavy 
durable canvas, zipper dosing, and reinforced 
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ZIP KOVERS 
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If you were fishin’ 





You'd be mighty 
glad you were 
wearing a 


Ta-pat-co 


For safety, Ta-pat-co life- 
save vests are filled with 
new Java Kapok—six 
times more buoyant than 
cork. For comfort, 
they're light-weight, flex- 
ible—designed to give you complete freedom 
of movement. With proper care Ta-pat-co 
vests will last for years ... and in emergencies, 
they never let you down. For safety’s sake, wear 
one whenever you're in a boat. See them in 
leading stores everywhere. 


Write for free full color descriptive folder. 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 5, Greenfield, Ohio 


Mew Ease \N HANDLING YOUR BOAT 





@ The Tee-Nee Boat Trailer permits one man to load his boat 
for transport, launch, raise and lower up and down embank- 
ments, with complete ease for himself and utmost safety for the 
boat. It's the effective boat handling tool under all conditions. 
No whip or drag ig trailing. Boat keel supported along full 
length of steel trailer tongue, to eliminate distortion or damage 
in trailing or storage. . Write for literature 


TEE-NEE TRAILER CO. 
115 £&. INDIANOLA AVE . 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





y, INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
ners ae is your 
lepen le friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and s for 
— trips, yet light 
an to carry. Per- 
tly balanced. An 
‘own is designed 

like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 

of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also 
outboard boats, big all wood family boats. 


Sailboats. Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. 
Address Old Towr Canoe Company, 464 Elm 
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of a sheer rock wall. On the right, 
where the road has been blasted 
from the rock, there is a jagged, 
rocky ledge with an overhang. 
Skillful driving will take even a 
truck through safely, but the 
slightest miscalculation will topple 
the car down the mountainside, 
or jam the top solidly against the 
overhanging rock. 

Dr. C. S. McKinnon, the 
traveling dentist who ministers to 
the citizens of Baja California and 
who is reputed to know more 
about the roads than any other 
man there, warned us particularly 
about this spot. 

I was nervous and jumpy by the 
time we came to “The Point of 
the Picture of Death.” I was 
driving the Power Wagon, which 
has a slightly wider tread than the 
ordinary car. Buck got out to 
walk ahead and guide me. I knew 
that this was the crucial test. 
Either we were going through to 
Cape San Lucas, or the trip was 
going to stop right here. 

I put the left front wheel as far 
over as I dared. In fact, I thought 
part of the tire must be overhang- 
ing the edge of the sheer rock 
wall. I called to Buck to watch 
that tire and to guide me. 

Buck, however, on the other 
side of the road, was staring at the 
place where the overhanging wall 
jutted out. He was shaking his 
head ominously, his eyes riveted 
on that constantly narrowing 
space between truck and wall. 


The Ragged Edge 


Feeling that the inside would 
have to take care of itself, and 
resolving to go just as close to the 
outside as I dared, I put the car 
in compound low and_ began 
crawling along. 

The road vanished from be- 
neath the left-hand running 
board. All I could see was a 
straight drop. I sighted carefully 
on a point ahead so I wouldn't 
deviate the wheel by a hair’s 
breadth from a straight line. 

Slowly the front wheel crawled 
past the narrowest spot. Then 
there was another agonizing mo- 
ment. Had the line-up been true? 
Would the rear wheel follow safely, 
or would there be that sickening 
lurch that would mean disaster? 

The car crawled forward until 
once more I could see the road 
beneath the running board. I 
called to Buck to go on back and 
help the other car across. 

There was a beautiful cove 
within a mile of ‘‘ The Point of the 
Picture of Death,” and we camped 
there that night. The next day we 
drove on to the oasis of La Puri- 
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sima, where I made the mistake of 
locking the truck when I left it on 
a dark side street. The titters of 
the spectators rebuked me. 

After that, whenever I came to 
a town, I would ask, “ Are things 
safe in the car?” The answer 
would invariably be: ‘Certainly. 
There are no thieves among us.” 
And there weren't. 

We had fine graded roads for 
thirty or forty miles beyond La 
Purisima, then we hit deep, chok- 
ing sand. It lasted for two days 
and was so treacherous in spots 





PARIS 


@ The City of Light covered 
from half a dozen angles by 
writers who know it and love 
it. Julian Green, Joseph 
Wechsberg, Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, Ruth McKenney, 
David W. Nussbaum and 
others. Paris night life, Paris 
fashions, Paris people. Photo- 
graphed in color and in black- 
and-white by Marie Hansen 
and Roger Coster. Illustra- 
tions by Bartoli and Bemel- 
mans. The lead piece in 
Houmay for May. 











that we could travel only at 
night, when a slight moisture in 
the air and a slight coolness of the 
ground made the sand a trifle 
more passable. 

There was more traffic now, all 
by truck, and each truck carried 
friends and relatives of the driver. 
Lying under the stars, we would 
hear the tortured gears and labor- 
ing motors of an approaching 
truck, and then perhaps a dozen 
soft voices raised in song. 

It was while we were camped on 
this sandy stretch of desert north 
of La Paz that I heard the morn- 
ing whine of a coyote. I recog- 
nized it because a year before I 
had nursed a baby coyote back 
to health after an illness, and had 
won his friendship. From him I 
learned the many sounds that 
comprise the coyote vocabulary. 
It is a mistake to think that the 
only coyote sound is the wild wolf 
howl which sounds so weirdly 
terrifying at night. 

Here on the Baja California 
desert this coyote was curious 
about us, seemed to sense that we 
wanted to be friendly, and his low- 
pitched whine was an overture 
that he was too intelligent to 
follow up. The coyote is not a 
coward. He is a daring marauder, 
an impudent clown, and a stead- 
fast friend when his confidence 
can be won. But he is prudent 
and suspicious, despite his daring. 






CORTLAND 


Before you plan your 
fishing trip . . . you'll 
want a FREE copy of 
Cortland’s Fishing 
Forecaster. This pocket-size gadget 
tells you the best time to go fishing. 
Start your fishing season right; clip the 
coupon and mail on a penny postal 
card. Do it today! 


Cortland NYLON Fly Lines are satin 
smooth, accurately balanced, THERM- 
Oil impregnated; will not peel, crack, 
or get sticky. 





Cortland NYLON Bait Casting Lines 
are DRI-SEALD for water repellency 
— tough, small diameter bait casting 
lines that give longer, easier casts. 





Cortland Fly Fishing Landing Nets — 
Resin-Bonded hardwood construction; 
oval grip; detachable elastic sling; 
measuring scale inside bow; water- 
proofed graduated mesh net. 


Big sturdy Boat Net — yet light and 
easy to use. Hardwood bow, 18x14”; 
square bottom net. Detachable handle 


The net you'll want 
is made by Cortland. 





CORTLAND LINE CO., INC. 
81 E. COURT ST., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Yes! Send me a FREE combined pocket cat- 
alog and 1948 Cortland Fishing Forecaster 
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for the first time again! 





there today? 


“She 


return. 


“I'd love to go to FRANGE 


\// 


Writes SYDNEY CLARK, 


famed travel writer 


SYDNEY CLARK, whose “A// the 
Best in France” was published recently, 
knows every province, each resort and 
inn. “Hotels are regaining their normal 
status,” he observes. “I find France 
even more absorbingly interesting...” 


He has lost count of his trips to France. 


He knows this fabled country in and out of season. Who 


better than Sydney Clark to tell you about conditions 


is virtually untouched,” he reported on his recent 


is, as always, incomparable. The prov- 


inces with their rich flavor, their endless natural beauty, 


appeal to me. Every American should travel the new Victory Road 


—route of our liberating armies. They should see the miracle 


of reconstruction...” 


Again Frante welcomes her American friends. Hotels give 


deft service, offer their traditicral hospitality. 
Museums, the Opera—the great 


chateaux and cathedrals are an in- = 






io The beauty of man- 


spnfttickts 


P> ets 5 7008 ee 


made and natural things makes a trip to France outstanding. 


“For all the best in France,” 


every season we have 


and profitable holiday . . 


Spring or summer, winter 
or fall—your friendly 
travel agent can help. 
Write us for booklets, 
maps. Address Box EA. 


franc buys more these days! 


plan to come #his spring. In 
much to offer and you'll have a happy 
. And perhaps you have heard—the 


A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


New York: 610 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago: 307 N. Michigan Ave. « Los Angeles: 448 S. Hill St. ¢ San Francisco: 411 Kohl Bldg. 





La Paz, capital of the Southern 
District of Baja California, has 
one of the most beautiful settings 
that can be imagined. 

It is located on a placid bay 
of unbelievably blue water. The 
few tourists who have been there 
have not spoiled its flavor and 
charm. 

From the early 1500’s the city 
had been the center of a pearling 
industry. Distinctive in texture 
and color, the pearls were more 
valued than the oriental variety. 
What happened to this pearling 
industry is one of the mysteries of 
the century. 

The Japanese are suspect be- 
cause their “fishing boats’ ap- 
peared in mysterious places, ap- 
parently on mysterious missions, 
and soon afterward the pearl 
oysters died from some strange 
disease that no one has been able 
to diagnose. And with the pearl 
oysters died the great industry of 
La Paz. 

Now, however, La Paz is re- 
covering from the tragedy. There 
is a great agricultural develop- 
ment in the rich land at the head 
of the bay. In late February, big, 
luscious strawberries, tomatoes, 
vegetables of all sorts, and tropical 
fruits were ripening. 

A very fair hotel has been con- 
strucied there. One may sit on a 
spacious porch within a stone’s 
throw of blue waters bordered 
with coconut palms, have a room 
with modern bath and enjoy three 
excellent meals a day—all for 
four to five dollars. 

We had letters to Miguel L. 
Cornejo, one of the wealthy men 
of the town, and he showed us 
some of the beauties of La Paz. 
Its history, dating from the time 
of Cortez, comes down through 
the days of the buccaneers, through 
the lush times of the pearling in- 
dustry, to the present. 


The Pirate of La Paz 


Of all the legends of pirate days, 
those of the English buccaneer, 
Cromwell—Carom-ouel, as the 
Mexicans pronounce it—seem to 
have captivated the imagination 
of La Paz. He must have been a 
dashing rogue—this Cromwell. 

Once an avenging fleet had him 
trapped. It had let him go into 
La Paz harbor, then, coming out 
of ambush, the fleet had swept 
down from the north on the wings 
of the prevailing north wind. 
Cromwell couldn’t face that wind 
and tack out of the harbor in time 
to escape. 

Then the incredible happened, 
proving perhaps that Providence 
has a soft spot in its heart for 
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rogues. The wind changed and 
began blowing exactly opposite 
its traditional direction, and the 
pirate slipped away from hj 
enemies, now tacking against head. 
winds. 

To this day, if the wind sud. 
denly changes to the southwest,” 
as it sometimes does, the inhabit.” 
ants say it is a Carom-ouel. 

Sefior Cornejo has large agri.” 
cultural holdings that he is de 7 
veloping, now that the pearl in. 
dustry seems finished, and he is, ] | 
think, typical of the higher clags 
of Mexican. 

Anyone who tries to type the 
Mexican and, in particular, thinks 
of Mexico as the land of majiang 
and the Mexican as a procrasti- 
nator, would do well to study such 
men as Sefior Cornejo, dynamic, 
volatile, keen of mind, quick of | 
thought and highly energetic dur- 
ing working hours. When work is 
over, however, these men enjoy 
life with an appreciation that 
seems to have been denied the 
American businessman, who is 
their counterpart otherwise. 


Journey’s End 


The trip from La Paz to Cape 
San Lucas, after the miles-of sand, 
seemed like a spin along a boule- 
vard. There were, of course, places 
where the road was narrow, where 
it was steep, but there were vir- 
tually no stretches of rough, rocky 
going or sand, and we moved 
serenely along, pausing at San 
Bartolo to enjoy one of the most 
friendly little cities we had en- 
countered. 

We paused on the sun-swept 
beaches beyond San Bartolo to 
swim. We stopped for a dinner in 
San José del Cabo, and then at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, 
three weeks after we had left 
Tijuana, we reached the end of 
the road at Cape San Lucas, with 
the great white cliffs of Los 
Frailles towering two hundred feet 
out of the water and catching the 
glint of the afternoon sun. Our 
1167-mile trip was ended. 

It will be some time before the 
average motorist will want to 
drive from Tijuana to the Cape. 
It can be done by any skillful 
driver who has good equipment 
and is reasonably careful. 

But to the traveler who wishes 
to explore, who wants a dash of 
adventure with his vacation, Baja 
California beckons with a_hos- 
pitable finger. Yet most of the 
motorists who descend upon Ti- 
juana depart after a short stay, 
ignorant of the true Mexico that 
lies beyond, only a two-hour drive 
on good pavement. THE END 
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With a greater enthusiasm and louder singing from the gypsies, the statue of Saint Sara followed the procession to the sea. 


Gypsy Music 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


= MY FRIENDS who are photographers 
one stands out for resourcefulness as well 
as high enthusiasm. He is Raymund Mari- 
vilya. He traces his ancestry back to Cer- 
vantes and often, after he has said something 
imaginative, I remind him that he should 
write. He always answers with a shrug and 
the words, ‘Perhaps one day I shall.” He 


looks sadly out into space, then disappears 
under the black cloth that hangs over his old- 
fashioned portrait camera, looking through the 
ground-glass viewer at whatever he is going to 
photograph, and humming intricate passages 
of classical music. His talents are manifold. 

As are most of his colleagues, Raymund 
Marivilya is what is called a frustrated artist. 


Illustrations by the Author 
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He has, however, a brain that provides him 
with perpetual invention, and for a decade edi- 
tors of fashion magazines, advertising art 
directors and hard-bitten manufacturers of 
the products he photographs have failed to 
pick it dry. Now fifty, and after having 
changed, in the difficult past, his technique as ° 
often as his domicile, and in the process res- 
cuing his files and equipment from Budapest 
by way of Vienna and Paris, he finds the un- 
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ending tournament with the fierce women of 
the editorial chair and the salons of high fashion 
merely pleasant diversion. In a constant war 
of prices, ideas and uncertainties, while the 
shapes of perfume bottles, handbags and hats 
forever change about him, while the colors of 
lipstick and powder are altered and renamed 
and editors and entire staffs of magazines dis- 
appear, while lesser photegraphers wilt, the 
five feet four inches of Raymund Marivilya 
remain statue-strong. 

His hair is still carbon black and a slab of it, 
shaped like the fin of a shark, hangs over his 
forehead. His face is pock-marked and dark as 
a gypsy’s. He climbs ladders all day to look 
down at the complicated or naive arrange- 
ments of objects he is about to film. With 
fingers whose nails are stained by acids, he 
adjusts the dresses on elegant women and with 
the aid of his camera he continues to woo the 
more important ladies of the trade. Year in, 
year out, he matches the monotony of their 
ecstasies. He calls them, with affection and 
contempt, “my old beauty queens.” 

The ear of Marivilya is less acute than his 
eye. He has never learned to pronounce the 
th, and says it as a sharp, hissing z. Yet he is a 
polyglot in his conversation and uses the words 
of three languages. His speech, while rapid, 
is further complicated by colloquial phrases 
and expressions he has picked up from his de- 
livery boy amd darkroom assistant, and 
flavored with the italics of the chic patter of 
his off beauty queens and their assistants. 

When Marivilya makes photographs or be- 
comes excite@over an idea he closes one eye 
and the @ther comes almost out of its socket 
and is then like the costly lens of his large 
camera. With this orb he seems to focus and 
calculate the light and, while describing any- 
thing he envisions, he retains this same glassy 
stare. As is proper for a photographer, gadgets, 
shapes, and color have his foremost attention. 


A Hater of Umbrellas 


I met him one day on Park Avenue, while it 
was softly raining. “It is nice that you go with 
a cane when it rains,” he said, pointing at my 
walking stick. “Everybody else would walk 
with an umbrella.” He took my arm, and con- 
tinued in his strange accent, “I appreciate 
that, because I hate umbrellas. I hate them 
because my father was a manufacturer of um- 
brellas and in the rain or in the snow, in Berlin, 
he made halt before every umbrella shop. 
While I stood at his side, jumping from one 
foot to the other in the bitter cold, he carefully 
considered the construction, shape and infinite 
detail of every damn umbrellyin the window.” 

As we walked, I told éfim I was going to 
Europe. “Boy, you’re lucky,” he said. “I'd 
give anything if I could go with you, but I have 
to stay here with that fat witch who is running 
the advertising over there now.” He motioned 
toward Fifth Avenue, where stood an impos- 
ing store which was one of his clients. “Come to 
my studio—this morning we are photograph- 
ing overcoats worn by (Continued on Page 110) 


ins 
Street lamps and the moon edged the 
silhouettes of the gypsies with gold as they 
sat around while one strummed a guitar. 
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(Continued from Page 108) famous dogs. I wish I 
had the patience to write something about that.” 

At the studio one of his assistants was put- 
ting small dishes of water before various agi- 
tated small dogs. 

““Let’s goin the other studio,” said Marivilya. 
“Youcan’t hear yourself talk in here with these 
mutts. Where are you going this time? . . . 
To the South of France? Oh, then—then I will 
give you something”—his eye assumed the 
lenslike look —“ God, I give anything if I could 
pack up and go with you. I have discovered 
something in the South of France that nobody 
knows about, and I will give it to you—listen 
slowly!” One eye closed and the other pro- 
truded from its socket. He delivered himself 
of an essay that went something like this: 


From Marseilles (Marivilya related) you go 
to the country of Daudet and you come to a 
place that is called Les Aigues-Mortes, which 
means the Dead Waters. Here a warm wind 
that is named after the poet Mistral blows 
over the lands of the Camargue. You drive 
through a stretch of land emerald green, re- 
lieved by patches of water in which porcelain- 
blue sky reflects itself. In these paddies rice 
is grown. This arrangement of nature changes 
soon to scenery like that of the prairies of the 
American West, but here the sandy earth is 
used for the raising of superb asparagus and 
marvelous strawberries. You come eventually 
to dunes and salt grass and in this part of the 
Camargue cowboys on white horses herd the 





wild, fiery-eyed black bulls that are used in the 
corridas 4 la Provencale—the exciting, and for 
the bull, humane bullfights, in which no killing 
is allowed and not even blood flows—only the 
man gets hurt. 

Here on the shore of the Mediterranean lies 
a forgotten fishing village of a few houses 
whose name—mark it well, for you will find it 
on few maps —is Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. 


A Pageant From the Past 


Every year in May, to this lost place come 
the gypsies of France. On the one road that 
leads to the village they travel in violently 
colored wagons, predominantly green, pulled 
by pathetic horses. Alongside each wagon 
walk the man, the wife, the children, and a 


monkey or a donkey. The reins are in the’ 


hands of the grandmother, who is in the driv- 
er’s seat. She smokes a pipe which has a piece 
of cloth wound around the stem so that she 
can hold it between her gums. In spite of that 
she is magnificent and you will want to photo- 
graph her. The gypsies congregate at the vil- 
lage of Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, before 
the fortresslike church of Notre Dame de la 
Barque. The barque is a miraculous relic in 
which stand the two Saintes Maries after 
whom the village is named and who, according 
to the Greek religion, were the sisters of Christ 
and fled from Palestine together with their 
faithful servant, the swarthy Sainte Sara, after 
whom the Saracens are named. In the middle 
of the night, by the light of thousands of can- 
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dles, from the ceiling of the church a jeweled 
casket is lowered. In this are the bones of 
Sainte Sara, the patron saint of the gypsies, 
Then starts a tumult that transforms the cere- 
mony into a pagan ritual, and at the end of 
this, the new king of the gypsies is elected, 
Naturally, everyone present is a musician— 
and the church organ is drowned out by un- 
written melodies played on ancient instru- 
ments, wild music that springs from gypsy 
blood and excitement. Ecstasy mounts like a 
river in floodtime. Even the priests take part. 
It is exactly as it was six hundred years ago— 
or a thousand—and it is the one thing in this 
world, besides the Taj Mahal which, when you 
come actually upon it, does not disappoint 
you. It keeps its promise. I give it to you. 
And what I have told you is only the first 
scene of the first act of this opera. During the 
night, while the church is filled with singing 
and dancing, the cowboys, who are called 
gardians, ride out to sea. The Mediterranean 
is incredibly shallow at this point and the cow- 
boys can ride their horses beyond the horizon 
without swimming. They take with them the 
barque on which the two Saintes Maries orig- 
inally landed here with their maid, the dark 
Sainte Sara, and a trunk that contained their 
clothing. As the sun rises the gypsies, led by 
a bearded patriarch of the Greek Church, in 
magnificent robes, walk down to the sea—the 
women in their most colorful costumes, wear- 
ing kiss curls and holding in their arms the 
young that were born during the year, and all 
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ook out to sea, waiting to behold 
the barque. 

As the barque is sighted there is 
a fanfare of trumpets and the pa- 
triarch, followed by his acolytes, 
wades into the sea until his beard 
touches the water and there he 
awaits the barque. After welcom- 
ing the Saintes Maries and Sainte 
Sara, he turns around and leads 
the procession out of the lukewarm 
waters back to land. The wet 
jewels on his robes now sparkle 
in the sun. The children born 
during the year are baptized in 
the water that drips from his 
sleeves. They are allowed to touch 
the robe of Sainte Sara, and are 
thereby given the promise of 
health and happiness for their 
lives, and their parents know that 
they will never belie their Faith. 
Since it is against the tradition of 
the gypsies there to stay in one 
place longer than three days, the 
village of Les-Saintes-Maries-de- 
la-Mer is deserted on the third day 
and goes back to sleep as quickly 
as it awoke. If you crave the ab- 
solute in solitude, there you can 
have it. 


As Marivilya stopped speaking, 
the door was opened by an assist- 
ant bringing a tray on which was 
a pitcher of milk, some graham 
crackers and a dish containing 
small red radishes. Marivilya re- 
arranged the objects on the tray 
as if he were going to photograph 
them, then he poured some salt 
on the tray and, holding a radish 
with three fingers, he said: “* This is 
how the gypsies cross themselves 
in Greek Orthodox fashion with 
three fingers pressed together and 
that is why they are called ‘salt 
pinchers.’ I give all this to you— 
and here, take this with you.” 


The Photographer’s Farewell 


He took a camera from.a shelf, 
handed it to me. “ For God’s sake 
don’t lose it. Take some pictures 
of the gypsies and other things. 
If my old beauty queens should 
hear thisstory they would gocrazy 
over it,”’ he continued, his lenslike 
eye shining, ‘and immediately 
steal the idea. They always get 
excited about travel subjects and 
they are beside themselves when 
it is elegant travel, like these 
Saintes Maries taking along a 
maid and a trunk full of clothes. 
They call that a ‘tie-up.’ It’s good 
for at least six pages in color.” 

The assistant came into the 
room and announced that all the 
dogs, except a Yorkshire terrier 
named Kitty de Belvedere, had 
arrived, and that the camera was 
set up. Marivilya rose. 





“Alors,” he said, “ good-by.”” In 
the door, with his hand on my 
shoulder, he added, ‘‘ You and I, 
we are people of the better class. 
There are people to whom nothing 
ever happens, and then there are 
people who never have anything to 
tell, and then there are the others 
like you and me, and to us an ad- 
venture comes every day of the 
year.” He limped away. “Auf 
Wiedersehen,” he said, and went to 
photograph the aristocratic dogs. 


The Road to Disenchantment 


A month later I was on my way 
to the shrine of the gypsies. The 
road that led through the marshes 
of the Camargue alongside the 
delta of the Rhone passes vine- 
yards that produce the petit vin du 
pays. There were green fields 
shaded by umbrella-shaped pines, 
and rice paddies that reflected 
startlingly blue sky. The desert- 
like stretches, however, produced 
neither the asparagus nor the 
strawberries Marivilya had prom- 
ised, but innumerable stones of 
astonishingly equal size, larger 
than pebbles—a little too large for 
throwing and not big enough for 
building. Apparently they were 
good for nothing. 

The road to Les-Saintes-Maries- 
de-la-Mer was devoid of roman- 
tic gypsy wagons, pipe-smoking 
grandmothers and decrepit horses. 
Instead, motor cars and modern 
trailers bore the gypsies in great 
numbers to the fiesta, and they 
rushed past the taxi which carried 
me at twenty-seven francs a kilo- 
meter. 

Further, my taxi was frequently 
forced to the side of the road by 
huge busses which took thousands 
of tourists to the rendezvous of 
the “Bohemians,” as the gypsies 
are called in this part of France. 
In addition, to the left of the road 
were tracks bearing special excur- 
sion trains which were crowded to 
the steps. 

Officers in charge of traffic at 
the entrance to the village of 
Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer dis- 
patched the streams of vehicles to 
various parking places, and the 
confusion and noise were equal to 
that which confronts one in Paris 
at the dangerous spot where the 
traffic of the Rue Royale pours 
into the Place de la Concorde. 

In the center of the village and 
near the sea were the encamp- 
ments of the gypsies. Pictorially, 
these people were exactly what 
the word “gypsy” implies. The 
women had shiny dark faces, mat- 
ted hair, and wore many dirty 
skirts of somber hue. They tor- 
mented the tourists with menacing 
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On your trip to California... 


See twice as much 
for the same rail fare 
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Qn a Southern Pacific roundtrip ticket west, you can use any two of our Four 
Scenic Routes—travel through a different part of the United States each way. You 
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insistence, offering junky trinkets 
and pictures of Sainte Sara. 
Others were attempting to quiet 
their half-naked children along 
the sidewalks and some were busy 
cooking inside their trailers. 

The men, who I learned were 
generally menders of broken cas- 
seroles and umbrellas, and shear- 
ers of dogs and sheep, stood about 
mostly idle. Some industrious 
ones, who owned tents in which 
their women consulted the stars 
and read palms for small fees, 
were busy patching canvas or 
hammering stakes into the ground. 
Others, near the _ bastionlike 
church, were unloading small, bat- 
tered and once-white wooden 
horses and suspending these on 
rusty chains from the canopy of a 
shaky, blue-and-gold merry-go- 
round. Here and there walked 
one in an ill-fitting but sober busi- 
ness suit and cap. 

Later, they sat down on the 
running boards of their cars, or at 
tables under lampposts and trees, 
and ate, sometimes with knife and 
fork. The oncoming darkness came 
to their aid. The appearance of 
the flea-bitten wanderers was im- 
proved in the deep shadows around 
the church and along the sea. 
Presently the street lamps and the 
moon edged their silhouettes with 
gold as they stood and sat in 
groups around one of their tribe 
who strummed a guitar. I thought 
they all looked depressed. 


A Sorry Show 


The church was crowded to the 
point of danger; the smells of un- 
washed clothes and bodies were 
intensified by the warmth of can- 
dies on many altars and were 
mingled with the sweet odor of 
incense. On a side altar was the 
barque of the two Saintes Maries. 
The saints were rendered with 
touching simplicity and painted in 
bright colors, but neither the 
trunk nor the servant Sara was 
in the small ship with them. The 
grand opera that Marivilya had 
promised me had a sorry first act. 

I found the life-sized statue of 
Sainte Sara in a crypt below the 
room containing the main altar. 
She was dressed in a white cape 
and was propped forlornly in a 
corner. The burning candles, for 
lack of holders, stood on the floor 
near the wall; the air trembled 
over them as it does over a paved 
road in noonday heat, and all the 
gypsies that could press them- 
selves into the presence of their 
patron saint were adoring her. 

The bones of the sainted maid 
were not in a jeweled casket as 
Marivilya had said, but in a small 
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wooden box; and they were not on 
the altar but beside it; neither 
were they encrusted in gold, as the 
bones of saints usually are, or 
decorated with the filigree work of 
nuns and placed on silken pillows. 
They were just bones—dry and 
brown as if they had been dug out 
of an abandoned cemetery. The 
box in which the bones reposed 
had a window of which the glass 
was broken. A favorite ritual of 
the gypsy women was to plant a 
kiss on a finger, stick the finger 
through a triangular break in the 
window, touch the bones and then 
withdraw the finger and offer it to 
their children, who in turn kissed 
it devoutly. 

It developed that the gypsies 
were not salt pinchers, as Mari- 
vilya had said, and that there was 
no patriarch of the Greek Church 
to bless them. Further, the Saintes 
Maries were not the sisters of 
Christ and the Saracens are not 
named after Sainte Sara. The de- 
votion of the gypsies, however, 
was deep and real. Next day the 
ceremonial of the pilgrimage was 
presided over by a vicar general 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who did not walk into the water. 
Therewith, the second act of Mari- 
vilya’s opera collapsed. 

Not at dawn but at the com- 
fortable hour of eleven, the morn- 
ing of a lovely day, the procession 
headed for the shore with the 
barque of the two Saintes Maries. 
With a greater enthusiasm and 
louder singing from the gypsies, 
the statue of Sainte Sara followed 
them. 


How a Legend Began 


Of the Saintes Maries and 
Sainte Sara, the official Manuel des 
Pélerinages aux Saintes-Maries 
says: 

“Sainte Marie Jacobé and 
Sainte Marie Salomé were the 
close relatives of the Holy Virgin. 
Some say that they were her cous- 
ins. According to respectable opin- 
ions found in several ancient mis- 
sals at Arles, Lyons, and Rheims, 
they were her sisters. All we know 
for certain by the evangelium is 
that they were the mothers of four 
apostles: of the two Saints Jacques 
and of St. Jude and St. Jean. We 
find them at the foot of the cross, 
at the side of the Virgin and at the 
tomb of Christ at Easter. They 
were present also as He arose and 
as did the apostles, so did they re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. For twelve 
years they stayed in Palestine 
near their children and witnessed 
the rise of Christianity. Later, as 
the apostles, persecuted by the 
Jews, were forced to: flee, the 
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saintes were set adrift in a small 
barque without oars or tiller and 
abandoned to the winds and the 
sea, but the angels themselves con- 
ducted the barque safely across 
the sea and deposited the saints in 
Camargue.” 

Compared with the religious 
tradition, there is the pagan legend 
which has been preserved by Jean 
Aicard in The King of Camargue, 
and told in verse by the poet 
Pierre Gauthier: When the saintes 
had landed on the coast accom- 
panied by Sara the Egyptienne 
(the word Gypsy comes, of course, 
from Egyptian), a payment was 
demanded of them by a boatman 
who had helped them disembark. 
These saints were in a state of 
extreme poverty, so one gave a 
sprig of rosemary which had 
touched the lips of Christ; the 
other gave one of Christ’s blond 
curls. As for Sara, she had nothing 
tooffer but the garments she wore. 
These she took off, but God, says 
the legend, covered her with a 
nimbus of light, and the boatman, 
thus dazzled, prostrated himself 
before the holy women. 


Two Saints in One 


This is probably a confusion of 
two legends, one concerning Sainte 
Sara, the contemporary of Christ, 
the other concerning Sara the 
Egyptian, the converted courtesan 
who lived much later, in the 5th 
Century. 

The Catholic Church is vague 
about Sainte Sara. Therefore, the 
official shop, which is located in 
the rectory, offers souvenirs to 
match individual beliefs. One 
may select postal cards depicting 
a barque containing only the two 
Saintes Maries; or he may choose 
other cards which include Sainte 
Sara and the trunk, too, for that 
matter. One church manual says: 
“Sainte Sara. In the crypt of the 
church one sees a statue of Sainte 
Sara, her altar and her relics. The 
Bohemians honor her as their 
patron, especially on May twenty- 
fourth. According to them, she 
was one of them, a native of the 
region, the first one to be con- 
verted, and their servant.” 


As far as Bohemians are con- 
cerned, the dark Sara was not a 
servant. She was one of their own. 
She was, they believe, a young and 
ravishingly beautiful gypsy prin- 
cess, the daughter of the king of 
Anatilia, a place that has sunk 
away into the sands of the Ca- 
margue. Walking on the beach, 
Sainte Sara was the first to per- 
ceive in the dawn the barque in 
which the Saintes Maries tried to 
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land. Immediately struck by faith, 
Sainte Sara swam out to them 
and, making a sail of her dress, 
brought the little vessel ashore. 
Thus, according to their legend, 
Christianity was introduced into 
Gaul by a gypsy; and one can 
imagina the impatience of her 
people in seeing her relegated to 
second place in the ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage and, furthermore, 
neglected by not being properly 
canonized as were the two others 
in the boat, and having to stand 
beside the altar and not upon it, 
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in her shrine beneath the church 
at Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. 

On the third day, at the end of 
the festivities, tired from the glare 
of sun and sea, and hungry, I en- 
tered a crowded restaurant whose 
one harassed waiter looked near col- 
lapse. I sat at the one free table in 
the corner and pulled the camera 
strap over my head, when I was 
yanked to attention by an un- 
mistakably American voice. 

“My God, there is the man from 
the airliner,” said one of two 
motherly-looking women who, I 
later learned, were sisters. Both 
seemed ruffled by travel and the 
heat. Having been an air passen- 
ger to Europe, I looked around, 
but they pointed to a man in the 
corner opposite mine. 

“Oh! The time we’ve had to 
find anybody that speaks Eng- 
lish!’’ shouted one of them over 
the tables. She then turned to a 
gypsy who stood beside their 
table. He weighed over two hun- 
dred pounds, but his flesh was 
hard and he had the head of a 
Roman senator. It was covered 
with shining tight black spirals. 
He stood out from the rest in 
fawn-colored corduroy pants and 
a clean, brick-colored shirt. - 

“* Here—sig-naze ca,” said one of 
the ladies in bad French, as she 
pushed an illustrated program of 
the pilgrimage toward him and, 
making the motions of writing, 
indicated to him that she wanted 
his autograph. 

The gypsy took the pen offered 
him and studied the paper. 

“We're a couple of good-will 
ambassadors from Missouri,” one 
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of the ladies said, loud enough for 
everyone to hear, and smiling in 
the direction of the man from the 
airliner, her “ister said to the 
gypsy, “ We’re going to show this 
to President Truman when we get 
back. President Truman—you 
comprenay ?” 

“Ah, oui,” said the gypsy. “Le 
bon Président des Etats-unis.” 

“ Sig-naze ca,” repeated the first. 

“We're from Independence 
too,” said the other woman. 

“ Pardon?” said the gypsy. 

“Independence,” said both of 
them, and one said, ““ You know— 
Fraternitay, Egalitay, Independ- 
ence a 

“ Liberté,” said the gypsy, and 
nodded with vehemence. 

“It’s the same thing,” said one 
sister. The whole restaurant was 
listening and nodding approval. 


Vive le Roi! 


“He’s the king of the gypsies,” 
shouted one of the women to the 
friend from the airliner, and the 
latter got up and made his way 
through the crowd to their table. 

“You here alone?” one of the 
ladies asked him. 

“No, I have a friend,” the man 
answered. He seemed to be a 
French businessman, yet he spoke 
American English with only a 
slight accent. 

“Well, bring your friend,” said 
one of the ladies from Independ- 
ence. ’ Hey, waiter, pss!—garcon— 
get chairs for our friends.” 

“Ask the king to sit down too,” 
said her sister. She went on, “My 
God, just think of it, a week ago 
this time we were in Washington— 
and now where are we?” 

“Well,” said her sister, ‘the 
world is just getting to be a 
shriveled-up little old place.”’ She 
looked around for the waiter. 
Du water,” she said. 

“Evian, Vichy, Perrier, 
dame?”’ said the waiter. 

“Oh, no—just water, you know, 
from the faucet.”” It was the sister 
who had handed the gypsy her 
pen. Now she illustrated turning 
a tap with her hand. 

“Ah, de l'eau nature,’ 
waiter. 

“And bring us four champagne 
cocktails—no, make it five, one for 
the king.” 

“ My friend does not touch any- 
thing,” said the French business- 
man, pointing to a young man who 
had sat attentively, making ami- 
able faces, but who until that 
moment had been ignored. 

“That’s all right,” said the lady 
seated next to him. 

“Give it to the king,” said the 
other sister, 
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“He was in the underground the 
entire war,”’ said the man from the 
airliner, pointing at his com- 
patriot. 

“Oh, he was,” said one of the 
two kind ladies, obviously im- 
pressed. “ My, that’s interesting; I 
bet he’s got some stories to tell.” 

“Unfortunately he does not 
speak English,” said the French- 
man, while his friend looked down 
at the table, embarrassed. 

“Well, tell him he’s going to 
have a good time from now on,” 
said one of the good-will ambassa- 
dors. After the message was trans- 
lated to him the resistance fighter 
nodded and said, ‘‘Zank you.” 

“They don’t have any cham- 
pagne cocktails here,” said the 
Frenchman, “but the petit vin du 
pays is very good.” 

The ladies then said loudly how 
much they had enjoyed their visit 
to the Saintes-Maries. The re- 
sistance fighter began to tell a 
story to the man from the airliner, 
who translated it for the sisters 
from Independence. The gypsy 
left after he had joined in a toast 
to President Truman. The place 
was enhanced by the presence of 
the ladies and they were the best 
kind of ambassadors of good will. 
Like all things that are good and 
true, they emanated cheer, and it 
would have been a completely suc- 
cessful and happy excursion for 
them if, at the end, one of them 
had not suddenly screamed —"* My 
pen!” 


The French businessman got up 
and with determination walked to 
the door of the restaurant, and 
then ran out on the sidewalk. But 
it was the third day of the feast, 
and the camions of the gypsies 
were rolling past the restaurant 
and out of the village. As if he 
were reciting the end of a trav- 
elogue, the Frenchman said: 
“Well, and now you may say 
adieu to your beautiful ball-point 
pen o 

“And I just got it new the day 
we left Washington and it was 
fourteen-karat gold,” said the 
good-will ambassador from Mis- 
souri miserably. 

After several of the wagons had 
passed, the village square became 
visible and in its center still stood 
the largest and shiniest of the 
trailers. Close to it a gendarme 
sat astride his bicycle with folded 
arms, his putteed legs set firmly on 
the ground. He was watching 
several gypsies loading on a truck 
the last of the merry-go-round 
horses. ut 

“ Let’s go and see,” said one of 
the ladies. ‘Maybe that’s the 
king’s trailer.” 
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359 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Selects the Best 


Crises ....... . $125 to $2054 
California... . . . . $323 to $1135 
Europe... ... . . $733 to $1695 
South America. . . . . $725 to $2495 


Priced to Please Good Taste 


Minimum rates quoted from New York, if 
not specified. Tax when applicable is extra. 

















Alma /ratlodge 
EASY TO PULL... EASY TO HANDLE 


You will take the same keen pleasure 
and pride in owning an Alnia as you 
would in a beautiful yacht . . . but 
without the initial cost. or upkeep. 
Ruggedly built and exquisitely fur- 
nished, the Alma is styled for many 
years to come. Hundreds of America's 
finest families know the joy of 


nov ot 
in an Alma. Three, a d 
mobile apartments at 1 erate | : 4 


ALMA 5, MICHIGAN 
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name in power-lawn-mowers 
'MOTO-MOWER'’? 


Why push a hand mower when you can 
drive a “Moto-Mower” . builders of 
quality power mowers for twenty-nine years 

. write for literature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER 
is worth insisting upon... 


The deo tee WH wFrT. 
MOTO-MOWER 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
oo « S4066 1919 Company 
‘gibe 








Enjoy life on the water—with 
its warm sunshine, cooling 
breezes, comfortable nights. It 
need not be expensive either 
in this seaworthy cabin 


$2440.* 
cruiser, built of wood in a 


shipyard with over 70 years of experience. Snu 
cabin complete with berths for two . . sink with 
running water . . stove . . ice box . . marine toilet. 


AT YOUR MARINE DEALERS 
OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H4 


*Price subject to change 
BUILT BY 
M. M. DAVIS & SON, INC. SOLOMONS, MD. 


Established 1875 


SCHOOL and CAMP 
INFORMATION 


Turn to pages 20 and 21 for the new 
HOLIDAY Schooland Camp Directory. 
This will be a regular monthly fea- 
ture for the service of our readers. 


Goulet 
REFILLABLE SYPHON 
Toast to a 
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the Gift of 
Distinction that 
turns ordinary 
tap water into 
sparkling soda 
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A box of Sparklet bulbs makes 
a case of lively club soda 


SPARKLET orvices, inc 


DIVISION OF KNAPP-MONARCH CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 





The Frenchman asked the gen- 
darme, who nodded and pointed 
toward the comfortable home on 
wheels. ‘It is his, all right,” said 
the French businessman. From 
inside the trailer came a complain- 
ing woman’s voice and the crying 
of a child. On the trailer steps 
stood two pairs of baby shoes 
covered with fresh whiting. A door 
slammed, muting the voices, but 
for a while there were sounds of 
objects being knocked about in- 





BINDERS FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAYS 


N response to many sub- 

scriber requests, we now 
have red imitation-leather 
binders which will hold six is- 
sues (one volume of Hotipay). 
Binders are stamped with the 
name of the magazine on front 
and backbone. Also on the 
backbone, a label holder in 
which you may mark the se- 
quence of your issues. 

Binders are offered at cost, 
$2.50 each, postage prepaid. 
Order from Houipay Informa- 
tion Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











side. There, probably, the queen 
had retired, for one could hear the 
rumbling basso of the king, also 
complaining. Then there was 
quiet. The Frenchman looked up 
from the baby shoes and knocked 
at the door. 

The gypsy king opened it and, 
standing there with a ball-point 
pen of gold in hand, said some- 
thing unpleasant. Then he recog- 
nized his visitors and his face 
cleared. Pushing his glasses to his 
forehead, he invited them in. “I 
am glad to shake you by the 
hand,” he said. He picked up a 
paper from the table and turned 
to the ladies. “‘I don’t know about 
America,” he grumbled, “but the 
French government knows how to 
be malicious. One can say that 
with candor after looking at the 
forms they hand you to fill out.” 

He let the long printed form 
fall to the table. He raised his 
voice again and turned his face in 
the direction of the closed door to 
the next compartment. “Life in 
France is a scandalous affair to- 
day,” he cried. “First of all you 
try to liberate yourself of the 
debts imposed by your installa- 
tions, then you try and prepare a 
little capital for your family. 
After chat you begin to think of 
old age and do your best to amass 
enough‘so that you will be exempt 
from material needs. Non, they 
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except your fingers. No grit, sand 
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builds clubs. 
to suit YOU! 


GOL 
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just right for YOU ! 


fine clubs for 37 years. 


NEWARK, OHIO 


BETTER CLUBS FOR BETTER GOLF 
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exclusive Coxe design which / / 


Now Burke Clubs are built in a 
range of sizes so that your Pro 
can fit you with clubs that are 


And what clubs! Precision 
Built and Precision Balanced, 
designed and made by golf crafts- 
men who have been building 


There are several styles of 
Burke Woods and Irons one of 
which is just right for your game. 
Ask your Pro about Burke — 
the clubs that are built for YOU! 


Colorado! Yellowstone! Glacier! 


VISIT ALL 3 
on I Burlington Ticket 


Mail the Coupon for 
free Illustrated Literature 


Think of it—you can visit Cotor- 
FuL Cotorapo, Macic YELLOWSTONE 
and Giorious GLaciER ParK—all in 
one grand vacation! Two weeks is time 
enough—all summer not too long! 


Colorado invites you to mile-high 
Denver with its mountain parks... 
picturesque Colorado Springs . . . ma- 
jestic Pikes Peak . . . and thrilling 
Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park. 


Yellowstone will amaze you with 
its scores of roaring geysers . . . boiling 
pools and mud volcanoes . .. spectacular 
waterfalls . . . awe-inspiring canyons 

.» towering mountains and virgin for- 
ests .. . bears, deer, elk and antelope. 


Glacier will thrill you with the scenic 
splendor of an indescribably beautiful 
mountain world .. . with over 40 living 
glaciers, hundreds of mountain vistas. 


One ticket will take you to any or all 
of these wonder spots .. . speeding you 
to Glacier via Colorado and Yellow- 
stone ... or reversing the itinerary and 
showing you Glacier first, and Yellow- 
stone and Colorado on your homeward 
trip. 

Whether you travel independently or 
join a congenial Escorted Tour, you'll 
treasure every minute of this thrilling 
travel adventure. Any rail or travel 

agent can tell you 
about this great 
Burlington Vacation 
Bargain. Or mail the 
coupon today for 
full information. 








---— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 807, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me illustrated booklet, 
rates, and information about vacations in Colorado [] Yellowstone [] Glacier [J 
All three (1). (Check booklets wanted.) 





won't let you. They harass you 
with undecipherable forms and 
send gendarmes to hound you into 
filling them out. But it is most 
bitter when those to whom you 
should be able to turn for succor 
and understanding, and of whom 
you must ask co-operation, fail 
you, and also turn against you. 
That is all I have to say.” 

A provocative ‘‘ Hah” was heard 
in the other room, and another 
door was slammed so hard it 
would have rocked a conventional 
house. Here only the gladiolas in 
a vase on the dining table were 
disturbed. 

The king put the ball-point pen 
of gold into his shirt pocket and 
smiled. He rubbed his hands and 
smiled again, took a key from his 
pocket and, stepping to a built-in 
desk, opened one of two small 
doors that weré decorated with 
leaded-stained-glass lilies. 

“A little Mirabelle?” he said, 
taking a bottle from the closet. He 
stuck the fingers of his other hand 
into five thick liqueur glasses as if 
they were thimbles and thus 
transported them to the table. 


The Royal Pen 


“What do you call a ball-point 
pen here?” asked one of the good- 
will ambassadors of the French- 
man. 

“Oh, simply a stilo.” 

“Tell him we have a stilo just 
like his,” said the other sister as 
she pointed at the gypsy king’s 
shirt pocket... The Frenchman 
translated. 

“Ah, non!” said the king, “ you 
cannot possibly have one like 
this! I have tried them all, what- 
ever name they come by, but this, 
mesdames, messieurs, is the best of 
them all. I will show you pre- 
cisely why.” 

He took the pen from his pocket 
and held it up. “This is the regu- 
lar end.” He removed the cap, ex- 
posing the ball point. ‘ Now let 
us assume that we have a break- 
down at this end. Your inspira- 
tion, alors, is not wasted, you con- 
tinue to write. You simply turn 
the pen around and—watch!” He 
removed the cap from the other 
end of the pen. “Voila! you have 
a fountain pen of convention which 
actually writes. You finish your 
poem, your testament, your letter; 
your government will not be dis- 
appointed, for you will not stop 
filling out the forms. Always you 
are at ease and in accord with the 
world!” 

I was afraid that the gypsy 
would turn out to be the sole local 
agent for the marvelous double- 
ended pen. 
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Delightful in 
Springtime... 


Ample, moderately priced accom- 
modations available. Every vacation 
facility -- racing, swimming, golf, 
boating, fishing at its best in March, 
April and May -- Illustrated Booklet -- 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box H-1165 
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PERSONALIZED 
ENVELOPES 

Now save time handling 

correspondence with per- 

sol , ready stamped 

QWIK MAILER envelopes! 

So handy for paying bills, or- 

Goring by mail, writing friends—1001 
uses! Reg. No. 6 size, print- 

ed with your name and $ 95 
address. Cost includes $3.00 
stamps. Box of 100, only... 

Please print plainly 
THE GIFTCRAFTERS 


1238 E. 47th St. Chicago 15, tll 


Giftcraft 
Qwik 
Waclers 











GENUINE STEERHIDE 


HUARACHES 


THE SANDALS THAT 
MADE MEXICO FAMOUS 


Bs REE It’s time to elea: 
your feet into the cool comfort of — 
this sandal, handcrafted from — 
genuine leather. Mention shoe size 
_ and. send foot outline and we'll fit 

them by mail. The huaraches you 
receive will relax tired feet as noth- 
ing else can. Natural beige color. 


Men’s sizes... $3.95 
Children’s sizes, $2.65 _ 








Please send ...... pairs Huaraches 
Foot outlines enclosed, sizes... 

Name 
Address 
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SAGUENAY RIVER e¢ LOOPING 
LAKE MICHIGAN e CANADIAN 
ROCKIES @ GLACIER PARK 
UTAH PARKS e COLORADO 
VIRGINIA MOTOR 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—CRUISES 


Established 1899 


See Your Local Travel Agent or Write 
CARTAN TRAVEL BUREAU INC. 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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It’s NEW! It’s FUN! Teaches in 3 the time! 


LEARN SPANISH 


by PLAYING CARDS 


Takes Work Out of Learning 
PLAY AT HOME—10 Days Free. 


You learn to read, and speak Spanish by 
PLAYING CARDS right at home! No 
work! No dull exercises! This new method 
is sheer entertainment, for young and old 
alike. No previous knowledge of Spanish 
necessary. Results obtained through a 
series of 5 fascinating games... . played 
as solitaire, or by 2, 3 or 4 persons. 
Beautifully illustrated cards 
—10 decks in all — and 
clear instruction books show 
you everything. Already 















adopted in th is of cl 

Just mail your name and address ‘and we'll ship com- 
plete Spanish Game Set on 10 day approval. Play the 
games in your own home, if not more than satisfied, simply 
return Set within 10 days. Otherwise we'll bill you at only 
$4.95. We pay postage. 

LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, INC. Dept. H-4, Allentown, Pa. 


HOLIDAY’S 


‘‘Places to Stay”’ 


columns throughout 
the magazine are a 
guide to fine hotels, 
ranches and resorts. 
Look through the ad- 
vertising pages to select 
your place to stay on 
your next Holiday trip. 








Write directly to these 
advertisers for further 
information concerning 
their accommodations. 
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\ IN THIS 


INFORMATIVE 
AND AMUSING 
CATALOG... 


BAR MART TIPPLER’ 


hes hundreds of ideas for every toosts, Party Pranks, Novel rec- 
gift-giving occasion. Now birth- _ipes for food ond liquor, Puz- 
doys ond anniversaries present —_zles, Chuckles—ond suggestions 


no problem. RefertotheTIPPLER for playroom planning! — and 
for ideos—soves time and feotures the unusvel in Bor 
bother of shopping oround. Gadgets, Glassware, Smoking 
The TIPPLER is sprinkled with Accessories, Gomes, Kitchen 
9ey, amusing ideos for putting Aids, Novelties, Home Bars ond 
pep into any porty: Uniqve Playroom Equipment... 


* <-°e £6 ww * ink 2 oe 


THE BAR MART, INC., Dept. 54, 62 W. 45th ST., N.Y. 19 


Please send me THE TIPPLER. | om enclosing 10c to cover moiling 
ond handling costs. 
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ciry. ZONE STATE 








"May we have a look at it?” 
said one of the ladies. 

“But certainly,” said the king. 
“Please try it out. Here is some 
paper.” The pen wrote beautifully 
with either end. 

“No, that’s not our pen,”’ said 
the good-will ambassadors to the 
Frenchman. 

The gypsy king showed the 
visitors his combination radio and 
phonograph, and four small fans 
attached to the ceiling in the cor- 
ners of the living room. He 
demonstrated an intercommunica- 
tion system between car and 
trailer and, with special pride, he 
opened the doors of his icebox. 
Outside, he displayed eight laying 
hens in a traveling coop that was 
slung beneath the trailer, where 
also hung a charcoal-burning stove 
of his own invention. Running the 
length of the car was a locker that 
contained his fishing tackle. 


A Monarch’s Farewell 


The gendarme, in his original 
pose astride his bicycle, was still 
waiting for the form to be filled 
out. The wooden horses and other 
parts of the merry-go-round had 
been stowed on the truck and, at 
last, all of the king’s possessions 
had been admired by the good-will 
ambassadors. The French busi- 
nessman, who had looked on with 
reserve, finally asked coldly if, par 
hazard, the king had put the ladies’ 
pen into his pocket at the time he 
had given them his autograph. 

The king looked a little hurt. 
‘Alors, non,” he said. “I don’t do 
things by hazard.” He remem- 
bered clearly that he had given the 
pen back. He took his cap off and 
said he was sorry, but that the 
annual rendezvous of the Bo- 
hemians had come to its end. 
Bending over, he picked up the 
two pairs of baby shoes as he had 
grasped the liqueur glasses and 
announced that he had to leave. 

Later, at the restaurant, the 
underground leader asked the 
good-will ambassadors for their 
address. Wanting to write it down, 
he reached into his pocket and 
there found two pens, his own and 
the gold one of the ladies, which he 
had put there by mistake. But it 
was too late to apologize to the in- 
dustrious Bohemian, for beyond 
the limits of the small village of 
Les-Saintes-Maries-de-Ja-Mer out 
of the indigo night shone two 
bright red lights, the taillights of 
the gypsy king’s trailer. Or, per- 
haps, they were “ Ze eyes of ze wild 
black bulls” of which Raymund 

Marivilya had told me, “zat graze 
in ze endless salt marshes of ze 
Camargue.” THE END 
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BELLOWS & Co., NEw YorK * CoLorapo Spgincs * CHICAGO 


This wh iskey, 


in the Bellows tradition, 


is both light and 
full flavored, suitable 


for general service in 


all whiskey drinks. 
Bcllows 6 Company 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 


86.8 PROOF * 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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event a century back in the reign 
of Kamehameha III. This liberal- 
minded monarch was Hawaii's 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. His par- 
ticular New Deal is still known as 
the Great Mahele, which means 
“the redistribution.” Under pre- 
vious Hawaiian sovereigns, title to 
all the land was vested in the king, 
who assigned it to his chiefs, and 
they in turn were charged with 
seeing that every Hawaiian fam- 
ily had its taro patch and its fish- 
ing hole. Disapproving of this 
paternalism, Kamehameha divided 
all Hawaii in three parts, one 
third for the crown, one third for 
the chiefs, and one third for the 
people. The king then cut his slice 
in two, ceding half to the state 
and keeping half, an example fol- 
lowed by some of the chiefs. 

In the years that followed, this 
well-meant New Deal went askew. 
The state clung to its lands until 
the end of the kingdom, through 
the limited days of the Hawaiian 
Republic under a flag that is a 
curious combination of the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes, 
and finally delivered them to the 
United States Department of the 
Interior when Hawaii was annexed 
in 1898. An unexpected backfire 
occurred last year in the course of 
the hearings on Hawaii statehood; 


certain Federal bureaucrats 


thought the public lands should 
continue to belong to the Interior 
Department, after statehood, 
whereas the spokesmen for the 


“Islands, which have derived much- 


needed revenues from the rentals 
of the lands, insisted they should 
go to the proposed new state. 
More immediate in impact on 
the average Islander’s life is the 
way Kamehameha’s New Deal 
worked out with respect to other 
lands. The natives, never having 
felt the need of private ownership 
of land anywhere in Polynesia, 
soon sold their land for pittances 
to opportunistic whites. The latter 
were mostly traders and fortune 


120 


seekers, and not missionaries, ag jg 
popularly believed. The whites 
experimented with crops and evep. 
tually built up, after many failures, 
the cane and pineapple plantations 
that now support many Islanders, 
The few natives who held their 
lands did well, particularly ‘hose 
daughters of the alii, or nobles, 
who married white husbands wise 
enough to manage and increage 
estates. 

An outstanding case was that 
of Bernice Pauahi Bishop, great- 
granddaughter of the first Kame- 
hameha, Conqueror of the Islands, 
Princess Bernice married Charles 
Reed Bishop, founder of the bank 
bearing his name, one of Hawaii’s 
two largest. When Mrs. Bishop 
died in 1888, she was the wealth- 
iest landowner in the Islands, 
Deeply concerned for the future 
of her easygoing people, she left 
her estate, largely in land, to found 
and endow the Kamehameha 
Schools to train boys and girls of 
Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian blood. 

At the time of her death, her 
estate was valued at $300,000, 
Considering this an inadequate 
endowment for the schools, Mr. 
Bishop at his death left part of his 
own private estate, built up 
through banking and _ invested 
largely in securities then valued 
at $500,000, to supplement the 
schools’ income. He had already 
founded the Bishop Museum in his 
wife’s memory. Last year, Mr. 
Bishop’s carefully selected blue 
chips had increased to a value of 
$800,000, while the 374,000 acres 
of land with which Mrs. Bishop 
endowed the Kamehameha Schools 
had increased in value from $300,- 
000 to $18,000,000. The Estate 
collects over $1,000,000 annually 
in rentals from urban and agricul- 
tural lands. 

Though this revenue, less about 
$95,000 for engineering, landscap- 
ing and administrative services, 
goes to support the two excellent 
schools, one for boys and the other 
for girls, the Bishop Estate has 
been the target of reformers who 
believe that Hawaii’s land-tenure 
system needs overhauling. Gov. 
Ingram Stainback has advocated 
breaking up the big estates, and 
the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, which grabbed a tempo- 
rary toe hold on the legislature, 
tried unsuccessfully to force 
through a law enabling the Terri- 
tory to condemn estate lands for 
resale in small homesteads to 
private owners. Because of its 
size, the Bishop Estate is under 
fire more bitterly than the Queen 
Emma, Ii, Campbell, Parker and 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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for You VACUO tH 


PLZ CLM. 


Dry subtropical climate (Southern California is the only place in the 
U.S. that has it) air-conditions each worry-erasing day—makes this an all-year 
playground. Most every day of the year you can swim, ride, sail, 
play golf or tennis. Any time of year is the best time to visit 
our romantic, old Spanish missions, a magic Pacific isle, Mexican and 
Chinese market places, the mountains, orange groves, movie 
and radioland, horse races at world-famous tracks. And—don’t forget— 
each season offers its own special attractions. For example 


WINTER—Bake in the sun at a luxurious desert 
resort... thrill to the beauty of the Tournament 
of Roses, gardens on fire with poinsettias and 
camellias...the Rose Bow] football game, Pacific 
regattas, horse races, polo matches. 

SPRING —Still delightful on the desert...fun at 
the beach. Great fields of blue, red, and yellow 
wild flowers. Spring air as warm as June. Green, 
rolling hills dotted with giant oaks. 
SUMMER—The big Pacific with vermilion cliffs 
and long, white beaches. Sails leaning to the wind, 
Horse racing. Evenings cool enough to sleep under 
blankets, Open-air concerts, lavish night life. 
FALL—Ocean bathing continues (October water 
temperatures are as warm as July’s)...and the 


desert calls again. Football. Rough-and-tumble 
rodeos. Speedboat meets. The colorful annual 
harvest of dates and wine grapes. 

COME WHENEVER YOU CAN—Los Angeles County 
and all Southern California are best whenever 
you can get away. Send coupon today for our 
big “What to Do and See” color booklet. Then, 
when you arrive, call at the All-Year Club’s Free 
Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., for the many other 
booklets and vacation aids we have ready for you. 


The average maximum temperature of 
every Southern California season falls 
within this ideal weather zone. The sun 
shines all or part of 355 out of 365 days. 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other communities. Copyright, 1948, 
by All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit 
community organization serving vacationists. 


No one should plan to move now to Southern California to live 
unless definitely assured in advance of permanent housing. 


— — -(FREE BOOKLET—MAIL COUPON TODAYI} -—- — 4 


All-Year Club.of Southern California, Div. 4-F 
629 South Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
Mormon or Catholic Church es- 
tates, which together control even 
more of Hawaii’s productive lands. 

All of which points up the Ha- 
waiian Islanders’ most persistent 
pilikia, the land famine. There 
just isn’t enough good earth for 
enough farms or enough home 
sites. The tightly held holdings 
have resulted in land values that 
would be fantastic for comparable 
ground on the mainland. The de- 
mand for home sites, sold on the 
square-foot basis, has been so 
urgent in the Honolulu area that 
the enterprising Dillinghams, who 
struck it rich building railroads, 
dredging harbors and constructing 
breakwaters, have been using their 
equipment to dredge new subdi- 
visions out of what was ocean 
shallows or swamp land a short 
time ago. Spread with a thin frost- 
ing of top soil, these coral beach 
fronts become fabulously priced 
building sites overnight. 


VII 


The restless whites have been 
wresting land from the sea, the 
jungle or the desert ever since they 
arrived on the Islands. To the 
easygoing Polynesians, this 
seemed like an unnecessary strug- 
gle with Nature. The natives 
would have none of it. There were 
fish in the sea and taro root in the 
swamp. The Hawaiians, at the 
time the whites arrived, were 
sprung from a seagoing race, who, 
when their homelands became too 
crowded, took off in fleets of out- 
rigger canoes on long sea voyages 
that still baffle the anthropolo- 
gists. They brought their chil- 
dren, dogs, plants and foodstuffs, 
and after multiplying prodigiously 
in the hospitable Hawaiian Is- 
lands, lost their ancient navigat- 
ing skill. 

Before the whites arrived to 
settle in the Islands, the local 
kings and chiefs had been purged 
in a series of bloody invasions by 
Kamehameha I, the Conqueror, 
who died in 1819. The Hawaiian 
Islands were a kingdom, and the 
king owned everything in feudal 
totalitarianism. He owned his sub- 
jects, men and women alike, if he 
wanted them. He held his people 
in constant fear of taboos punish- 
able by death. 

When the first New England 
missionaries reached the Islands in 
1820, the old taboos had broken 
down. The Hawaiians were hun- 
gry for a new religion. It was a 
rugged paradise, in which the mis- 
sionaries soon found themselves 
combating not only the Devil but 
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the raucous sailormen of whaling 
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Protect your engine the 
instant it starts, and give = 


-it lasting safety for long, 


bard drives... Pennzoil’s 
double action does both. 


At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


Member Péhn. Grade Crade Oil Ass’n.. Permit No ? 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* « 


an extra margin 














WE | Anco RAIN-MASTER | 
ae) WINDSHIELD WIPER 
BLADES and ARMS 


Blade snaps on—Stays put 
Can't fall off—Can’t blow off 








DEAD-LOCKER® 


td 


INGER-TUP 
FEELEASE 





Don’t Blame Your Gas-Pump Man! 


Sure, he knows how dangerous it is 
for you to drive your car . 


stormy weather . . . with dull old 
windshield wipers that smear and 
SMEAR! 


He'll gladly put on for you—quickly 
—a pair of keen new ANCO RAIN- 
MASTER Blades—or Blades and Arms. 


HE NEGLECTS YOU? 


He has RAIN-MASTERS . . . But he 
forgets to remind you? Too busy? 
After all it's YOUR car to protect. 

. So, YOU ask HIM for RAIN-MAS- 
TERS next time you buy gas... . Pat- 
ented features. .. . Original equipment 
on DeLuxe Models of high-grade cars 
. because RAIN-MASTERS Clean 
quicker—Clean cleaner—Last longer 


Get yours— next time you buy gas. 
May save you a costly smashup! 


Made by ANCO ... makers of the 
new CLEAR-FLEX* Wiper Blade—the 
only Blade worth more than RAIN- 
MASTER. Costs More. Ask your good 
ANCO dealer to show you why. 


* Trade Mark 





Quality Protected Under Fair Trade Laws 
ANCO Patented Products - Patents Make Jobs 


MAIN DERSO Omps 











Enjoy a holiday of care-free travel 
anywhere on earth .. . see all the 
beauty ... travel with a light-weight, 
all-aluminum Airstream Liner and 
experience the fun and freedom of 
this air-age way of living. 


Altrstream \\NER 


is designed for travel comfort... 
built specifically for travel .. . to fol- 
” low wherever your car will go... 
over mountain passes, long hills, 
narrow trails and bridges. Furnished 
with the finest modern living accom- 
modations...strong as an airplane 
..80 light one person can move it 
about. Custom built since 1935... 
now in production at popular prices. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 
* Alfred LeTaourner, who holds world’s bicycle 


ere speed record of 108.6 mph., demonstrates 
lightness and ease of towing. 


= AIRSTRI-AM TRAILERS 
Permit No.2 Built by Wally Byam, Los Angeles 


ginal DISTRIBUTED BY McFAUL BROTHERS 


4660 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, California 








and trading ships. Gradually the 
missionaries, by their steadfast- 
ness and industry, gained the 
upper hand, only to be cut off by 
the Mission Board in New Eng- 
land and forced to earn their own 
living. Some tried the agriculture 
in which they had attempted un- 
successfully to interest the Hawai- 
ians. They were joined by traders 
and other white settlers, and from 
this struggling start grew the sugar 
industry that is Hawaii’s largest 
source of support. 





MOUNT VERNON 


@ Henry F. and Katharine 
Pringle, well known to HOLI- 
DAY readers, visit Mount 
Vernon. A comprehensive 
entertaining article with fine 
color photographs by Bradley 
Smith. Shrine on the Potomac 
in next month’s HOLIDAY. 











Before they could grow cane, 
the pioneers had to clear away the 
jungle, or turn deserts into gar- 
dens by building spectacular canal 
systems that tapped mountain 
streams. They had to build mills 
to crush the cane and refine the 
juice into sugar. This called for 
capital, which few of them had. 
They found it in Honolulu, where 
other pioneers had _ established 
agencies, first to service trading 
and whaling ships and later the 
isolated plantations. The agencies, 
or factoring companies, bought 
and stocked supplies for the plan- 
tations and marketed their crops. 
They also invested in the planta- 
tions and mills. This was the origin 
of the so-called Big Five, which 
for years monopolized the Islands’ 
merchandising and transport. Al- 
though the Big Five no longer 
dominates these two fields, it still 
plays a large part in shaping the 
Islands’ economy. 


VIII 


The Big Five, whose impressive 
head offices are the heart of down- 
town Honolulu, are: Castle & 
Cooke, Ltd., whose founders were 
two missionaries turned traders; 
Alexander and Baldwin, Ltd., 
sons of missionaries who built the 
canals and developed the planta- 
tions of Maui; C. Brewer & Co., 
Ltd., started by an early Amer- 
ican trader; American Factors, 
Ltd., founded and run by a Ham- 
burg family until World War I, 
when German assets were seized 
and sold to American interests; 
Theo. H. Davies, Ltd., still owned 
by British interests. The “Ltd.” 
at the end of these names, and 





No Cruiser runs more level than a Matthews 


O///HY NOT CRUISE TO FLORIDA WEXT FALL? 


Yourcompletehomeafloat Plan now to have the vacation of your life 
—two toilets—six comfort- 


able berths—complete next Fall—cruise via inside protected waters 


privacy—galley—large —4]] the way South. You'll have every comfort 
sunny deckhouse— roomy 


cockpit for fishing. Add for six aboard your own husky Matthews'38.” 
the shower and hot water 
system for complete cruis- 


. Built to last a lifetime, it is your finest 
ing comfort. 
investment in family health and pleasure. 


OUR 58% YEAR 


Send today for the free descriptive catalog and price list. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 
M PORT CLINTON 22, @HIO 

In Miami: MATTHEWS CRUISERS, INC. 
MATTHEWS 1825 Biscayne*Seulevard 


Dealers Coast-to-Coast 





"Wherever you cruise...you'll find a Matthews“ 
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Can Help You WIN a NEW 


CHEVROLET — $300 CASH 


2000 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 


You may be a lucky winner. Why not try? Prizes cover 
Karriall Trailer—Television Set—Canoe—Johnson Sea 
Horse—Radios—Rods—Reels—Camp Stoves—Hunting 
Knives—and thousands of other prizes. Open to all— 
boys, girls, men and women. Contest Closes Sept. 30, 1948. 


HAVE YOU SENT IN A NAME? 


If not, do so at once, today! We want a name for a baby fly- 
rod lure, that looks just like its DADDY—the Wonderlure 
shown at right. Some simple, fascinating name may be the 
lucky winner. Then 
write 25 words giving 
the reasons for name. 
Be sure to attach a 
box top from any 
Makinen Lure to 
your entry. 





Pi” 


» «4 % oz, 


WADDLE BUG “zijn; $1.10 


In case of a tie, 
duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. 





THREE STAR WONDER $1.25 
Get All Facts: Nt. 36 02, 
Today! BABY FLYROD nosy Auv'ast $1.10 


HOLI-COMET Pg + $1.10 Better stop at yotie dealer or send to us for full details of Contest with 


big list of prizes, als@«Cash Awards on “Hall of Fame" Photos, Then 
submit as many names%s you wish. The, more names you enter, the 
more chances you have to win. Contest Rules will apply and decision 
of judges will be final. Remember to attach box top or tag to each 
entry. See your dealer today or use Coupon. 


= IF DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY—Do This! 


Weedless Send us his name and address. Order any number of lures you wish— 
FLUTED MAKIDEVL ‘spoon 85¢ | state Colors: RED HEAD—FROG—PERCH—ORANGE—RED SPOT 
—YELLOW RED SPOT—MOUSE— BLACKIE—and we will ship post- 
paid on receipt of price. Official entry blanks and Contest Rules will be 
WONDERLURE and WADDLE BUG included. Circular of Rules sent free on request. 
Top inners in rIE MAIL c 
ae Parra: TODAY! | CONTEST EDITOR 
MAKINEN TACKLE CO., Dept. H4, Kaleva, Mich. 


My name for the baby Flyrod Lure i ee a aa 








l I suggest this name because: —write 25 words on se p- 

arate sheet of paper. Attach BOX TOP or TAG from 

] MAKINEN LURE, 

NL SRE Ee RD LE ee 

| PGPUIEIEIITE | -Acoctesvnepsnssinnnaistentncbineossseapsoensneusapinsectannttquensiney 
ee xcscisionsincduntanesussnnnonsscaneincstiescnion STATE... 











Dealer's name must accompany check for lures. 
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. ~ Sportsmen Whe ee r - Pare 
Ss acuma CRAFT IN '49, 


ALUMA GRAFT 


1433 STINSON BLVD. » 


5 AB 








DON'T YOU BELIEVE IT! A red flag 
waved in front of a bull doesn’t irritate 
him any more than other colors. But 
many of us believe nonsense like that. 
Some are led to believe nonsense 
about aluminum boats too. Let facts 
tell the real story. Aluma Craft boats 
ore safer... they are maintenance- 
free... they are durable... they are 
virtually unsinkable. There just isn't 

another boat that gives 





you more care-free sat- 
isfaction. 


Let your dealer give you full details 
why Aluma Craft really is the “Queen 
of the Waterways” 


BOAT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 





“PERFECT-FORM 
SHOE AND BOOT HOLDER 


SKIERS’, HUNTERS’ AND SPORTSMEN’S FRIEND 


Boots and shoes last longer, 
fit and feel better when 
soles are kept in proper 
alignment. Holder takes 

~ “toe-curl” from old boots and 
shoes, and keeps new ones 
in shape. Made of strong 
aluminum. Wt. only 

1% Ibs. Price $7.50. 

Order direct if dealer 
cannot supply. 


STREAM-EZE INC. 
1920 So. Main Street 
Sevth Bend, Indiana 


STREAM -EZE 


‘ SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


Vacation Paradise 


53-DAY All-Expense 


Escorted Tour—July 3 
To Exotic Fiji Islands 
New Zealand and Australia 


Alasha TOURS 


ALASKA QUALITY—Covers All Alaska 
ALASKA HIGHWAY TOURS 
ALASKA RESORTS 
Also HAWAI| — LATIN AMERICA 
See Your Local Travel Agent 


PAN-PACIFIC GOOD NEIGHBOR TOURS, Inc. 
215 Columbia Seattle 4, Wash. } 
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A Valerie original in 
Pink and Grey Blazer 
Striped Fine Cotton. 
Sizes 9 to 15—Retail About $7.00 
At your favorite Store or Write 


261 W. 35th St. | 
Marrow Modes Co. *° 1.0, York > 











28 different juxurious, persorially 

escorted, all-expense tours de- 

signed to give YOU the finest in Ajj-Expense 
European travel. Among them a 

six country de-luxe tour sailing $1395 
FIRST CLASS in the QUEEN 
ELIZABETH including ENGLAND, and 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, SWITZER- ” 
LAND, Nas, and FRANCE for 


Write for IMustrated Booklet 


Olson Travet Orcanization 
39 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, IMinois 
or your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 











those of most other Hawaiian in- 
dustries, is a relic of days when 
the British jostled Americans for 
top-dog positions in the favor of 
Hawaii’s fickle royalty. Once the 
British flag flew over Hawaii 
briefly, and another time the 
French. For a brief period the 
Russian flag waved over a fort on 
Kauai. 

Now Hawaii wants still another 
flag. She wants to join the Union 
as the forty-ninth state, and to fly 
a new United States emblem bear- 
ing forty-nine stars. Strongest 





We'll Take You 
There When ecce 


. » a winter resort is estab- 
lished on Little America . . . 
trips to the moon are for trav- 
elers . . . the vacation sea- 
son officially opens on Mars. 

In the meantime there are 
so many places and things for 
you to enjoy nearer home. 
Extended tours on and off the 
highways of this amazing 
world of ours. 

Why not take your friends 
along by giving them a sub- 
scription for HoLimpay as a 
birthday or anniversary pres- 
ent? See Page 3 for prices. 











advocate for statehood is Joseph 
Farrington, publisher of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, and territorial 
Delegate to Congress. Kamaaina 
Farrington has overcome most of 
the Islanders’ opposition, which at 
first came largely from ultra- 
conservative businessmen. What 
little resistance remains is from 
scattered individuals and a few na- 
tive Hawaiian and Chinese ele- 
ments who fear the Japanese 
more than do the whites. On the 
mainland, the principal objectors 
to the statehood bill are likely to 
be race-conscious legislators. Yet 
Farrington has made headway on 
the mainland as well as on the 
Islands. In the summer of 1947 he 
steered his bill to approval in the 
U. S. House by a margin of 196 
votes to 133. 

Sometime during its present ses- 
sion the U. S. Senate will probably 
consider statehood for Hawaii. It 
is not a matter of economics, for 
the territory is not only self- 
supporting but pays more Federal 
income tax than does any one of a 
dozen states. The big problem for 
those who favor the measure is 
to convince prejudiced groups that 
statehood for such a geographi- 
cally distant area is feasible, and 
that the national ballot should be 
given to the Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos and Koreans, as well as 
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BRITAIN'S FOREMOST 


BICYCLE 


Nim 
— wy, . Um ° 
eight With a om f 
axj. 

“my 
™ of Sturdines, 


i 


~TOLEVEL-OFF THOSE HILLS 
-Variable speed gears keep 


—your energy output even, 
— whether you pedal over 
gh roads: 


u 
—fiat, steep al ™ 


For name of your n 


RALEIG 
669 Boy 


be CYEEs 


ton Street 





16%-ft. Sleeps 4, 
, Fully insulated 


Dacation bound or away 
for a weekend, it’s more fun 
Band easier going with a 
SB MAIN-LINE. The sturdily-built 
SILVER-LARK is compact, light, 
and easy to handle on the 
grades. Has electric brakes, 
complete galley, ice box, 
stove, heater, 2 comfortable 
|innerspring make-up double 
beds, scientifically perfect 
balance — no swing-sway. 


JUST OUT! Main-Line’s new SILVER-LOAFER. = 
eeeeeees 795. 


body, twin beds, complete galley 


Write for free folder and dealer information 
MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., Dept. H 


8825 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3, California 





LINGUAPHONE 


is your ~? arssport 
to the World 


Me yi } in your own home, alone or in a 
Ne | group, you can now learn to speak 


/ SPANISH - PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH - RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN - GERMAN 
orvany of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by lis- 
tening to voices of native teachers. .It 
is amazingly simple; thousands have 
succeeded. Educators hail Lingua- 
phone as a notable advance in sim- 
plifying the mastery of languages. 
That is why so many Linguaphone 
Sets are used in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 


ac, Available to Veterans under 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS ~: 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
80 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


rc 
| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
| 80 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 


| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
| tam O, am not (1) a World War Il Veteran 





the Hawaiians, who make up two 
thirds of the population of the 
Islands. Farrington supporters 
point out that there is virtually 
no race problem in the territory 
itself, that there is no area under 
United States jurisdiction where 
a greater complexity of races lives 
so harmoniously. 

The cosmopolitan complexion of 
the Islands today stems not so 
much from this international back- 
ground as from the fact that the 
Hawaiians dislike heavy field la- 
bor and repetitious chores. No 
Hawaiian can see why he should 
sweat out a living in a cane field or 
a sugar mill when he can earn his 
livelihood fishing, sailing a boat, 
riding a cow pony, holding public 
office, or blowing a police whistle. 


- After the first futile efforts to make 


farmers of the Hawaiians, the 
early plantation operators gave up 
and imported Chinese. 

For a few cents a day, the coo- 
lies built the ditches, planted the 
cane, hoed the weeds, harvested 
the crops. Their sons and grand- 
sons moved to the towns and 
cities, became merchants, lawyers, 
doctors—some of Hawaii’s out- 
standing business and _profes- 
sional men. The planters brought 
in Portuguese from the Madeira 
Islands, good workers whose sons 
likewise preferred the town. Jap- 
anese were the next and largest 
wave. They, too, were industrious, 
dependable plantation labor; but 
their sons and daughters, almost 
169,000 of them, the second larg- 
est pure racial block in the Islands, 
went to town. As a last resort, the 
plantations brought in Koreans, 
Puerto Ricans and Filipinos. They 
too, are migrating off the land, 
and machines are taking their 
place, not only in the waving cane 
fields but on the plantations of 
pineapple, which in the last quar- 
ter century have become Hawaii’s 
second crop, thriving on the higher, 
drier ground unsuitable for cane. 


Plantation Towns 


When labor was imported it 
was assumed the Asiatics would 
work long enough to earn a grub- 
stake, then return home. Some 
did, but more stayed, sending for 
their wives and picture brides. 
Circumstances forced the planta- 
tion managers to provide houses, 
hospitals, athletic fields without 
charge to workers. Each of the 
thirty-eight plantations into which 
90 per cent of Hawaii’s sugar and 
pineapple plantings were eventu- 
ally consolidated for more eco- 
nomical production had its village, 
with rows of picturesque, corru- 
gated-iron-roofed cottages, sur- 


rounded by bananas, papayas, 
poinsettias, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Each had its stores, 
movie, plaza, school, its dominat- 
ing sugar mill from which fanned 
a narrow-gauge railroad or a sys- 
tem of flumes to transport the 
cane. A plantation investment ran 
into real money, anywhere from 
$4,000,000 to $12,000,000. Some 
plantations pump as much water 
daily as is needed by a city the size 
of San Francisco. The sugar indus- 
try has $190,000,000 tied up in 
plantations, canals and mills; the 
pineapple stake is around $55,000,- 
000 in fields and canneries. 


The Labor Ferment 


Before the war, every third 
worker in the Islands was on a 
sugar-company pay roll. Today, 
one in five is employed in sugar, 
28,500 in all. Pineapple growing 
and canning employ another 20,- 
000 at the summer peak. Though 
Hawaii’s workers lived better than 
agricultural laborers almost any- 
where else, the system under which 
they were employed has been un- 
der fire for a decade as degrading 
and paternalistic feudalism, par- 
ticularly by labor unions which 
made futile efforts to organize 
plantations and cane workers be- 
fore the war. During the war, 
the Territorial Legislature passed 
the “little Wagner Act,” applying 
provisions of the Federal Wagner 
Act to Hawaiian agriculture. When 
the war ended, the CIO Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen’s Union moved in, with 
ample support from the mainland, 
and organized all of the planta- 
tions, although field workers 
scarcely fitted into that union’s 
jurisdiction. Following the costly 
seventy-nine-day sugar strike of 
1946, all company benefits were 
abolished. The pineapple planta- 
tions had discontinued them ear- 
lier that year. Workers were paid 
in cash; paid their own rent, medi- 
cal fees, light and water bills. The 
base wage for sugar workers is 
seventy-eight cents an hour; for 
pineapple workers, ninety cents. 
Cane-field hands’ wages are more 
than double those paid in Cuba, 
the Hawaiian planters’ major 
competitor. On a year-round basis, 
Hawaiian agricultural workers 
average more than those of the 
mainland. 

Despite these gains, the younger 
generation finds no lure in agri- 
culture, and this is one of Hawaii’s 
top problems today. The Univef- 
sity of Hawaii, which offers excel- 


lent courses in agronomy, can’t’ 


interest students in the training 
for the Islands’ basic industry. 
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“Action you've never experienced be- 
fore in a rod,” is what» experienced 
anglers say about the South Bender. It 
adds a new thrill to bait casting. Con- 
trolled flexibility produces a live sup- 
pleness that gives just the right whip 
for perfect, effortless casting. 


The solid tip is machined from a new, 
high-strength metal alloy ... and it 
weighs only 342 ounces. Foolproof reel 
and tip locking device. Matoor trim. 
Length 4 feet, 11 inches. $15. 





LEVEL-WiIND ANTI- 
BACK-LASH REEL 


Favorite with cast- 
ers. Fine reels with a 
reputation for de- 
pe ndability. Prices 

5.60, $8.50, $9.50, 
si and $15. 


5}, 


No. 1991 
FISH-O-BITE 


Insured to catch fish, 
An underwater lure 


PERFECTORENO 
REEL 


No thumbing—no 
backlashes. Makes 
casting effortless 
and a real pleasure. 
Precision-built. $10, 
$11, and $13.50. 


“oe 


NO. 973 
BASS-ORENO 
Famous fish-getter. 
World's most imi- 
tated bait. $1.10. 
Also 4 smaller sizes, 

65¢ to 90¢ 


that casts like a bul- 
let. Trolls perfectly. 
6 finighes. $1.25. 


BLACK-ORENO LINE 


The line you can trust. 
World-famous bait casting 
line braided of nylon, $1.35 
to $2.50 per 50 yard spool. 
Silk slightly higher. 


FREE! new '48 BOOK ON FISHING 

“Fishing — What Tackle and When” 

shows South Bend and Oreno fishing - 

tackle. Color pictures of fishes. Fly and © 

bait casting instructions. Every fisher- ~~ — 

man needs a copy. Write for your copy 

today. A postal card gets it. Sent FREE! 7 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 

751 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, IND. Gy 
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of decisive battles . . 


in America. 


have a stimulating time. 








§ If You Drive, Drive Safely. 


FOR A ‘‘NATIONAL’’) 


Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. "ay 
Please send me, free, maps and literature 
about Pennsylvania’s vacation highlights. 
Dept. H-10-'48 


Name 
Address. 


City State 
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Every American will find much of the root source of his own 


state’s culture ... tradition... and character in Pennsylvania. 


Here the trails of your country’s destiny are blazed eternally. 
Alive and pulsing still are the landmarks of your great heritage. 
On every side—like a warm handclasp—like a full-toned echo 
of the past—the homes of pioneers . . . the old forts . . . the scenes 
. the paths pounded deep and smooth by 
our Colonial and Western expansion—reach out to your pride 


Pennsylvania has kept these shrines and folkways like cherished 
jewels for you to see and savor. But Pennsylvania, also, has 


blazed the present. Decide to vacation in Pennsylvania. You will 


Here, for your vacation pleasure, are more improved roads... 
metropolitan cities...small towns...thrilling historic shrines 
...more quaint folkways and traditional foods to delight you 
than in any other state in the nation. Here are vast State Parks 
and forest areas...natural wonders...famous resorts... 
Foy fine fishing and hunting ... good living. You will 
Gs"), enjoy Pennsylvania — the easiest State to see in the 


PENNSYLVANTR 


\ 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
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As a substitute for manpower, 
managements have built ingen- 
ious and expensive machines, 
many of which are operated by 
whites, among them ex-service- 
men who became intrigued with 
plantation life while on duty in 
Hawaii. Nearly every plantation 
is operating with one third fewer 
employees. The rest have gone to 
town, where they add to Hawaii’s 
economic and social growing pains. 

In the past decade, Hawaii has 
spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, both private and public, 
scouting for possible new products 
to support her fast-growing popu- 
lation—without much success. 
Macadamia nuts from Australia 
are a promising small crop; so are 
cut flowers, particularly orchids 
and anthirium for air shipment to 
the mainland. Prior to the: war, 
Hawaii’s most promising “third 
crop” was tourists. In 1939, 65,- 
431 visitors brought $12,000,000 
to the Islands. Catering to them 
became an important source of 
employment, which the war cut 
off abruptly. War spending, both 
by contractors building military 
installations and by the Army and 
Navy, made up the deficit many 
times over. Then came the deluge 
of dollars from servicemen, for 
meals, beers, souvenirs, amuse- 
ment. Nobody knows how much 
the servicemen spent, but by the 
end of the war the deposits in 
Hawaii’s banks had doubled the 
prewar total, increasing to nearly 
half a billion. Much of this new 
capital was in the hands of newly 
rich Asiatics, particularly the 
Chinese, who loosed a spree of 
buying and building amounting to 
a boom. 


IX 


While the boom lasts, there is 
a livelihood for everybody in over- 
grown Honolulu. When it ends, 
Hawaii hopes to make up its in- 
come deficit by extending a big 
aloha to visitors. The Hawaii Vis- 
itors Bureau, supported by Island 
businesses, has this all figured out. 
An average tourist leaves $290 in 
the Islands, over and above trans- 
portation to and from Hawaii. 
While he is in the Islands, he 
supports two and one half adults— 
taxi drivers, waiters, laundresses, 
merchants, air-line pilots or what 
not, and their famikes. “What 
these Islands need is ten thousand 
visitors here all the time,” ex- 
plained an analyst for a Hawaiian 
business house, “either visitors 
or retired people who don’t want 
to work.” 

Hawaii is still sadly short of 
adequate facilities to handle visi- 


tors. Steamship travelers to ang 
from the Islands have the choig 
of the redone luxurious Ma 
liner Lurline, the older Matsonia 
or occasional space available on th. 
American President Lines’ trang 
Pacific liners. The shortage ¢ 
surface transportation is mad 
up, for travelers who like flying 
by the daily and less expensiy. 
flights of Pan American Airway, 
and United Air Lines. They make 
breakfast in San Francisco, dinne 
in Honolulu a routine, albeit hard. 
to-believe, reality. Both air lines 
have cut the cost of passage tp 
Hawaii to $150 plus taxes, and 
put a holiday in the Islands withiy 
reach of tens of thousands whog 
two-week vacations allowed to 
little time for a trip to mid-Pacific. 
Hawaii’s hotel shortage is stil] 
acute. On Waikiki Beach, the 
medium-rate, European-plan 
Moana, built around the great 
banyan tree made famous in 
radio’s Hawaii Calls, and the 
plushy American-plan Royal Ha- 
waiian, next door, are owned and 
operated by Matson. The bright 
pink Royal was taken over by the 
Navy during the war for the re. 
habilitation of submarine crews. 
Since the Navy turned it back, the 
Royal has been completely redone 
and partly rebuilt. Rising at the 
ocean’s edge, surrounded by coco- 
nut palms, banyans, monkeypod 
trees, and an arboretum that is 
one of Hawaii's finest, it rates as 
one of the world’s glamour hotels. 
The Royal and the Moana to- 
gether can accommodate a thou- 
sand guests at a time, one tenth 
of the visitors Hawaii wants. The 
sheltered Haliekulani near by has 
room for another hundred on" the 
American plan, and its rooms are 
almost always reserved for old 
patrons. Downtown Honolulu of- 
fers the drab, commercial Alex- 
ander Young and Blaisdell hotels, 
which are an uncomfortable dis- 
tance from the sun-tan areas. 
The Waikiki area is crowded with 
small courts or groups of cottages 
in sheltered coconut-palm gardens, 
and many visitors prefer these. 
During the war, apartments and 
cottages were filled with perma- 
nent residents waiting for Hono- 
luiu’s building boom to make 
houses available. During 1947, 
approximately 600 ‘ permanents” 
moved out of hotels and apart- 
ments, releasing that many rooms 
for tourists. This year, hotel space 
will be scarce in winter and sum- 
mer but plentiful in the spring and 
fall when the travel tide ebbs. 
Hawaii’s other islands have ami- 
bitious plans to cut themselves in 
on the travel plum. They, too, are 
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hort of good accommodations. 

iater-Island Steam Navigation 
Company, which owns Hawaiian 
Airlines, has enlarged Kona Inn on 
ihe Big Island, and is adding rooms 
to the Lihue Hotel on Kauai. At 
Hilo are the Naniloa and also the 
Hilo Hotel, which the Lycurgus 
family, owners of Volcano House at 
Kilauea Crater, are expanding. On 
Maui are the Maui Grand and the 
Wailuku, two small hotels, and 
three dude ranches. Travel to the 
outer isles, once a tedious over- 
night trip in a bobbing steamer, is 
now a fast and easy flight. 

The Hawaiian Islands again 
offer hospitality to visitors, and 
with aloha too. But nobody holi- 
day-bent should head for them 
without written assurance of lodg- 
ing and the rates for the accommo- 
dations, plus a return reservation 
by ship or plane. 

Meantime, the Islanders are 
organizing their traditional aloha, 
which can mean welcome, hos- 
pitality, love and good-by, all 
rolled into one neat word, to meet 
the changed conditions. They have 
revived the Hawaii Visitors Bu- 
reau, supported by the community 
not only to lure travelers but to 
help them find rooms, food, trans- 
portation, souvenirs or tooth- 
brushes. 

Mark Egan, the Bureau’s man- 
ager, promises that no visitor will 
set foot on the Islands or leave 
them without a lei around his or 
her neck. The Visitors Bureau 
will support this expensive under- 
taking. The lei makers, mostly 
Hawaiian women, are lined up 
again on Fort Street outside the 
pier on steamer day. But a.car- 
nation lei that used to sell for 
fifty cents is now three dollars; 
plumarias that were two for a 
quarter before the war are now 
fifty cents apiece; tuberose leis 
have jumped from fifty cents to 
one dollar; the golden-petaled 
ilima, the lei of royalty, is now 
comparatively priceless. What’s 
more, they’re going to stay that 
way, warns Lei Annie, head of the 
lei-makers’ association, until the 
cost of living comes down. 

It is the same with the hula 
singers and dancers. They are back 
from their wartime jobs, but they 
don’t wander from house to house 
like minstrels, strumming and 
singing to pick up a few tips. They 
belong to the musicians’ union, 
which decrees that a singer or 
dancer must be guaranteed two 
hours’ work or ten dollars per 
evening. Only the Royal Hawaiian 
can afford the luxury of a wander- 
ing hula chorus beneath the coco- 
nut palms, and today a hula 


troupe for a party at someone’s 
house is the equivalent of shooting 
the works. 

Before the whites came, Ha- 
waiian music consisted of chants 
to the accompaniment of beating 
drums and calabashes. The songs 
and the dances were to propitiate 
the gods or to extol the prowess of 
the chiefs. The missionaries turned 
this love of pagan music to love for 
hymns. Queen Liliuokalani gave 
it another turn; inspired by a 
touching parting of lovers at the 
palace gate, she retired to her 
room one night and wrote what is 
perhaps Hawaii’s most haunting 
melody, Aloha Oe. Half Hawaiian 
and half English, with a refrain 
from an old hymn, it was the pace- 
setter for the outpouring of hapa- 
haole songs so popular in the Is- 
lands today. 

Hapa-haole is a word that means 
literally “half white,” but by 
usage, ‘part Hawaiian.”” Anyone 
with a few drops of Hawaiian 
blood is a hapa-haole. So is a song 
with a few Hawaiian words. Many 
of them sprang spontaneously 
out of an evening strumming of 
guitars and ukuleles, the latter 
being the Portuguese contribution 
to Hawaii’s music lore. Every new 
song, serious or comic, inspires its 
own interpretive hula dance, in 
which gracefully flowing hands 
speak a language to the rhythm 
of swaying bodies, a language part 
pagan, part missionary, part night 
club. 

The Islanders, regardless of an- 
cestry, love the rhythmic sym- 
bolism of the hula. They use the 
slightest pretext—parties, wel- 
comes, farewells, politics—to acti- 
vate a hula. When the Territorial 
Legislature opened last year, for 
the first time since the war, with 
the chambers of both houses in- 
undated with flowers, the legisla- 
tors, before settling down to 
wrestle with their huge quota of 
postwar problems, took time out 
for hulas. In the Senate, a boys’ 
chorus from Kamehameha School 
sang, the police glee club sang, a 
traffic cop danced a comic hula, a 
women’s hula troupe danced. 
Then Senator William H. Hill 
from Hilo, chairman pro tem, 
wreathed with leis, took the ros- 
trum to welcome by name the 
mainlanders present at the open- 
ing. It was one of those gracious 
gestures that could happen only in 

a Hawaiian legislature, and it con- 
cluded with a truism that every 
traveler, Hawaii bound, could well 
remember: 

“If you love Hawaii, Hawaii 
will surely love you and greet you 
always with aloha.” THE END 
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I lined up the kiddies and prepared to work the rope that jerked the pinata up and down. When 
Kendal, as hostess, took first crack at Mickey, she laid open the scalp of the nearest small boy. 
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Happy birthday to Me! 


Mass riot, mayhem and 
indigestion spell birthday 


for young Guatemalans 


by DAVID DODGE 


HAD BEEN LIVING in Guatemala City for 
about three months and still had a lot to 
learn about native customs when Kendal’s 
sixth birthday rolled around. She told us in 
advance that she was planning to celebrate the 
occasion with a romper de pinata. Her argu- 
ment for the celebration was that the party 
would result in a profit to us. 

“All the kids have to bring presents because 
it’s my birthday,” she explained. “I'll tell 
Biki—he’s my boy friend—that I want a silver 
hair comb, and his papa will buy a real nice 
one, and then Biki will tell all the other kids 
that he’s bringing a silver hair comb, so then 
they'll have to get me something real nice in- 
stead of a bunch of old junk; but all we have to 
buy them is a bunch of old junk like balloons 
and toys and things, and afterward we can sell 
the things I don’t want and make a lot of 
money. See?” 

“Is that what the other children do?” asked 
Elva, my wife. 

“Of course not. I thought of it myself. Papa 
is always saying how poor we are, so I de- 
cided x 

I shut her off before she could explain the 
rest of the deal. I knew it would end up with 
the old man hawking used birthday presents 
from a tray in the city streets, and I didn’t 
want to listen to Elva going yuk-yuk-yuk the 
way she does every once in a while. We told 
Kendal she could have her romper de pifata 
without regard to profit and loss. As I remem- 
ber, we felt no particular forebodings. 

A piiata, like a hand grenade, appears super- 
ficially harmless. It consists of a large clay jar 
full of candy, disguised with wire and frilly 
crepe paper to look like Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, a ship under sail, a parrot, or 
some such thing. Romper means to break or 
shatter. A romper de pifata, as refereed in 
Guatemala, gives free rein to the destructive 
tendencies of a group of children at the expense 
of one or more pifatas, several of the little 
dears’ skulls, and yards and yards of parental 
nerve tissue. The battle is usually in celebra- 
tion of one of the kiddies’ birthdays, or cum- 
pleanos, and is fun if you live through it. 

Kendal had been invited to a number of 
these clambakes by her schoolmates, but Elva 
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Knee-deep in a whirlpool of children, the marimba quartet played on. 


and I knew little about them. We 
gathered, from Kendal’s consist- 
ently battered appearance and the 
loot she brought home in the form of 
balloons, picture books, and belly- 
aches from too much ice cream, that 
they followed a certain formula. I 
asked a friend who lived up the 
Reforma to explain the racket to 
us. His name—his nickname, 
rather—was Chato, meaning 
Snubnose. All we needed, he said, 
was a couple of pifatas—they 
could be boyght ready-made 
downtown —enough ice cream and 
cake to sicken the children ex- 
pected to attend, and a box of in- 
expensive toys. The pifalas were 
to be slung from a rope over a tree 
and jerked up and down, while the 
kids put on a blindfold and took 
turns flailing at them with a stick 
until the clay jars in their innards 
broke and showered candy. After 
this they would eat ice cream and 
cake, exchange the presents they 
had brought for balloons and comic 
books and go home. It was very 
simple. He—Chato—would rally 
around and help, if we liked. I 
said that would be swell. I would 
leave him in charge and go to the 
bullfights. 

Elva voted me down on the bull- 
fights, and told Kendal to get a list 
of the names of her favorite school- 
mates from her teacher. We had to 
have the names written out for us 
because the kids were all called 
Genoveva or Coconi or Maruca or 
Chema, beautiful sounds when 
tripping off the tongue, but im- 
possible to write by ear. Written 
invitations were necessary, we 
understood. Elva expected to send 
them to five or six children. 

Kendal came home with twenty- 
four names, her entire class. The 
schoolteacher advised us that it was 
customary to invite all of a child’s 
class to a party or none at all, un- 
less we wanted to start blood 


feuds. There were also special 
friends, not in the class, who had 
to be asked. Elva got the cook to 
compose an appropriate invitation 
in Spanish and then copied it 
thirty-two times. 

The party was launched at four 
o'clock on a Saturday. We had the 
usual preliminary difficulties. I 
ordered two Mouse pifatas, a 
Mickey and a Minnie but, forget- 
ting to specify that they were*to be 
filled with candy, I had to buy ex- 
pensive boxes of chocolates and 
bonbons, at the last minute, and 
cram them down the Mouses’ 
gullets in place of the usual jaw- 
breakers. (Buying milk chocolate 
instead of hard candy was the 
worst single mistake we made.) I 
finally got Mickey and Minnie 
slung from a rope on a tree in the 
back yard, grateful for all the out- 
door space available to the horde 
that was going to pour in on us, 
and the gardener helped me set up 
a trestle on the lawn for the re- 
freshments. At three-thirty, Chato 
arrived to help us out. So did the 
rain, in sheets. 

Elva’s nerve broke when the 
rain began to come down. She 
said to Chato, “We can’t go 
through with it. We'll just have to 
take them home in batches as fast 
as they show up. Thank you so 
much for coming, but ” 

“You can’t call off a romper de 
pinata,” Chato said. “Kendal 
won't have a friend left in the 
world if you do. It’s unheard of.” 

“But where will we put them?” 

“You’ve got a big veranda. 
That will do for the pifatas. If you 
open the sala, and three or four 
other rooms for the overflow si 

“You mean, bring thirty-two 
children into the house?” 

“Why not? Ihad sixty in mine.” 

With a glassy look in her eye, 
Elva went away to hide break- 
ables. Kendal, merry as a lark, 
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began to sing, “Happy birthday 
to me, happy birthday to me, 
happy birthday, dear Kendal, 
happy birthday to me.” 

The guests came scurrying in 
through the storm about four- 
thirty, each one accompanied by a 
nifiera, or nursemaid. Elva was 
hiding under a bed somewhere and 
didn’t see the crowd until Chato 
and I had stacked the thirty-two 
kids and the thirty-two nurse- 
maids along the porch like cord- 


As Kendal gloated over her presents, 
we serenaded her from the garden. 


wood between the pifiatas, which 
we had rehung at one end of the 
veranda, and the trestle laden with 
refreshments at the other. 

I called Elva out to see what a 
neat job we had done just as two 
dripping children, in what had 
once been their Sunday best, 
showed up accompanied by their 
ninera. They had been heading for 
another party somewhere in the 
neighborhood but had lost the 
address and didn’t know what to 
do. Kendal, eying the presents 
under their arms, invited them in. 

Elva was breathing like a fright- 
ened horse as she counted the 
people on the porch. “Sixty-seven 
people, waiting to be fed and en- 
tertained,” she announced. ‘“‘ What 
do we do after the food gives out?” 

“T’ve got a movie projector and 
some film at my house,” said 
Chato. “Have your husband start 
with the pifatas, and I'll go get my 
stuff.” 

“Hey, wait a minute!” I said. 
“That’s your job. I don’t know 
how to operate a pifiata.” 

“Just dandle it on the rope,” 
Chato called over his shoulder. 
“The kids will do the rest.” 

I couldn’t see his face, but I’m 
sure he was sniggering to himself. 
He had a peculiar sense of humor. 

-The nursemaids had to be 
moved before there was room to 
operate. I caught up with Elva as 


she was trying to crawl back under 
the bed and made her help me herd 
the nifieras to the back of the 
house, where we discovered that 
the cook, who had had experierice 
with such parties, was expecting 
them and had fixed a feed. This 
restored our nerve, as well as giv- 
ing us a clear space on the veranda 
in which to conduct the games. I 
lined up the kiddies and prepared 
to work the rope that jerked the 
first pifata up and down. 
Kendal, as hostess, took first 
crack at Mickey with a long stick. 
The idea, Chato had told me, was to 
keep them from breaking it until 
each kid had taken a slash at the 
pinata, so I jerked it out of harm’s 
way as Kendal swung and she laid 
open the scalp of the nearest small 
boy. That set the pace. Mickey 
came through the first rounds rela- 
tively undamaged, but half a dozen 
kids were bleeding freely before one 
husky tot caught Mickey in the 
pantry and broke his clay stomach. 
Candy poured out. The closest 
kids went down on their hands and 
knees grabbing for it. The others 
jumped on top, feet first, yelling. 
Except for one of those quick- 
breaking free-for-alls that happen 
during an ice-hockey game when 
the teams are mad at each other, I 
have never seen a brawl that could 
compare with the one those little 
butchers put up for a couple of 
handfuls of candy. They did every- 
thing but hit each other with the 
porch furniture. The little boy who 
had just broken the pifiata still held 
the stick, which he used on his play- 
mates like a man spading a potato 
field. The other kids piled in with 
their fists. I had my eye on Kendal 
when she hauled off and smacked 
Biki, her boy friend, squarely in 
the eye, just as he was scooping up 
a fistful of candy from the floor. He 
smacked her right back, leaving 
most of the candy on her face like 
a poultice, and then they both 
jumped on the boy with the stick, 
who had cleared an open space for 
himself and was trying to get down 
on his knees to gather the crop. 
About then, the tide of battle 
surged in my direction, soI jumped 
up on a table. When I looked 
again, the candy had been trans- 
ferred from the floor to the chil- 
dren’s clothes and hair. Elva waded 
in, sorting out the wounded and 
drying tears. As soon as they got 
their breath back, they began to 
yell for a rematch with Minnie. 
All this time it was raining 
pitchforks, making uninhabitable 
the outer edge of the veranda, 
which caught the overflow from the 
roof. Even with the nifieras out of 
the way, the dry section of the ve- 
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MASSAGIC 


SHOES 


Richly styled Tu-Tone 
moccasin type in 
tan and beige calf. 
Ventilated for cool * 
comfort. 


THE ZEPHYR 
Model 2415 


Comfort teams up with style to make 
Massagic Shoes first choice of mil- 
lions of active men. You'll thrill to 
the luxurious comfort of their built- 
in resilient air cushion and flexible 
Arch Lift...and to their style- 
rich smartness! 


WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


WFEYENBERG 


MASSAGIC 


Air Ccaheion Shed 


He won't chenge 

§ from shoes to 
slippers — because 
he’s enjoying 
Massagic Comfort 
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and you'll get a real thrill, too, by 
stopping at this distinctively different 
hotel. You'll enjoy the marvelous 
cuisine in the Cafe de la Paix, 
Rumpelmayer’s and the Club 
Continental. In the spring and summer, 
there’s the famous Sidewalk Cafe 
right on the park, where the world 
passes in review. 1000 rooms with 
bath and radio... 


ST. MORITZ 


N-THE- PARK 
a 2) 


50 Central Park South, N. Y. 
Personal Direction: S. Gregory Taylor 
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) Fishing. hunting, dude ranching 
) Refreshing freedom from crowds 


) Industrial sites 
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( ) Your own business 
( 

( ) Your own ranch 
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) Job opportunity 


ceremonies; Rodeos; Historic points. 


MONTANA 
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) Mountain grandeur: weird badlands 


) Good highways and accommodations 


BONUSES: Cool sleeping temperatures: 
Western hospitality: Spectacular Indian 
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randa was very crowded. While I 
was looking for a place to get down 
from the table without stepping on 
the children, four men came trot- 
ting inthrough the storm carrying a 
ten-foot marimba. They wedged it 
into the mass of kids, picked up 
their hammers, nodded, and be- 
gan to beat out My Dreams are 
Getting Better All the Time. 

We hadn’t ordered a marimba. 
Even if there had been room for it, 
there was already plenty of noise, 
with the kids yelling and thunder 





SPRING FLOWERS 


e Eight color plates by Libbie 
Lovett illustrating Violets, 
Spring Crocus, Winter Ac- 
onite, Glory of the Snow, 
Snowdrops, Tulips, Grape 
Hyacinths and Narcissus. 
Hal Borland, noted nature 
writer, describes the miracle of 
spring in blossom. Spring 
Flowers in Holiday for May. 











crashing back and forth among 
the volcanoes that stuck up here 
and there beyond the back fence. 
But while I was trying to con- 
vince the marimba players that 
they were in the wrong pew, the 
cook and the maid showed up, 
tittering and giggling. It was asur- 
prise, a present from them to Ken- 
dal. Since we hadn’t known enough 
to order a marimba ourselves—no 
romper de pinata wascomplete with- 
out one, we learned—they had 
called in friends to provide the 
music. I was relieved of the embar- 
rassment of thanking them when 
one of the kids, deciding that the 
party was getting dull, cast off the 
rope supporting Minnie, the second 
pinata, Minnie shattered on the 
floor. 

The kids let out a yell and 
dived in. The marimba players, 
knee-deep in a whirlpool of chil- 
dren, squashed chocolates, broken 
pottery and crepe paper, went 
stolidly on with My Dreams are 
Gelling Better All the Time. Elva 
and I sneaked into the house for 
a quick aspirin as the kids slugged 
each other. Only twenty minutes 
had elapsed since the party began. 

We turned them loose on the ice 
cream and cake while we were 
waiting for Chato to come back 
with the movie projector. There 
were not enough chairs to go 
around, consequently they all 
stood up at the trestle and slurped. 
I forget which genius it was who 
first discovered that if he took a 
spoonful of soft ice cream and 
flipped it just right it would make 
a nice design on the face of the kid 
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LOW SPRING RATES 





AT “ONE OF THE CARIBBEAN’S FINEST” 


ontagu | 
BEACH HOTEL | 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 





Enjoy gracious living on this fine 
fifty-acre estate at rates reduced as much 
as 45%, commencing April 18th . . . 
$10 and up, all-expense American Plan. 
Swim from our private ocean bathing 
beach , . . relax or play in this quaint 
British colony, average temperature, 72 
degrees. Daily plane service. 


For information and reservations, 
see your TRAVEL AGENT or write: 


Paul H. Borradaile, Manager 


FORT MONTAGU BEACH HOTEL 
Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.I. 
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HELRORNE 


MIAMI BEACH 


Private swimming 
pool...Gay Cabana 
Club...Air Con- 
ditioned dining 
room and cocktail 
lounge. Dancing, 
nightly. 


Milton M. Chapman 
Mgn. Dir. 


Open All Year 


On the Ocean at 18th St. .a- 
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. ROBERTS 


SUMMER 
[ RESORT HOTELS 
PINE BEACH HOTEL 
“$8 to $10 SHERWOOD FOREST LODGE 
AMERICAN” — ta" Brcinerd, Miznesota 
NANIBOUJOU SUPERIOR LODGE 
North Shore—Lake Superior—No Hay Fever 


Near Grand Marais, Minn. 
HOTEL LOOKOFF HOTEL BREAKERS 
No Hay Fever On the Ocean 
Sugar Hill, N. H. Spring Lake, N. J. 


WRITE ROBERTS, HOTEL ARTHUR, ROCHESTER, Minn. 
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BROWN SWAN CLU 


on the Shores of Schroon Lake. 
IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 
All recreational and sports facilities pius 
the well-known hospitality of Philip E. Rice. 
Reservations—Tel. Schroon Lake, N. Y. 16 
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GCALIFORNIA 
Presents The NEW Deluxe 


VACATION RESORT 
ON A 10,500 
ACRE CATTLE 

















RANCH AND RESORT 
—in the Famous Santa Barbara Vacation Area 
75 saddle horses — 4000 cattle 

50 wooded trails — rodeos, roundups 
Heated swimming pool — all sports 
Dancing every night —Cocktail lounge 


Rates from $17.50 per day per person, include 
accommodations, meals, horse and all recreations 


FOR FREE BOOKLET WITH 
55 PHOTOS, Write 
Lynn Gillham, Manager 


ALISAL GUEST RANCH 
P.O. Box 497 + Solvang, California 





in the heart of the White Mts. 


popes AU TrVgE H. 


ForrstHnys , 


i Sports 
On Grounds 
> 


Extensive 
Entertainment 
Program 

- 


Completely Free Ross W. Thompson, Pres. 
From Hay Fever = John 1. Cota, Vice-Pres. 


e and Gen. Mar. 
Churches * 

Nearby See Your Travel Agent or Write 
* N. Y. Office: 500-5th Ave., N.Y. C. 


Phila.: 123 S. Broad Street 
aa 224 S. Michigan Ave. 


OAKLE DGE 


BURLINGTON 31, VERMONT 
On the Shore of Lake Champlain 


A secluded, 250-acre estate 
offerin, all sports in de- 
lightful settings: swim- 
— fishing, boating, 
golf, riding, tennis, etc. 
Recreational and social 
Directors. Playhouse. 
Tours to “name’”’ places of 
region. City facilities near- 
by. Capacity: manor, 
bungalows, cabins, 100 
guests. Folder. 

















FRED C. HILL Owner-Mgr. 

















opposite him, but somebody stum- 
bled on the principle and soon 
they were all at it. When the ice 
cream gave out, they began sling- 
ing bits of cake. I think they were 
about ready to pick up the trestle 
and use it as a battering ram when 
Chato arrived. 

I helped Chato set up the movie 
machine in the sala. It was a 
fairly large room, but there were 
seventy-four people on hand at 
that point, not counting the 
marimba players—thirty-five chil- 
dren (including Kendal), thirty- 
three niferas, Elva, Chato and I, 
the cook, the maid and the gar- 
dener—and they all wanted to see 
the movies. When we got them 
packed in and the doors, windows, 
blinds and shutters were closed to 
darken the room sufficiently for 
the show, it was a second Black 
Hole of Calcutta. The movies were 
old cartoons, Felix the Cat, and 
Mutt and Jeff, with sound effects 
provided by the thunder. I forgot 
to mention that we had a big radio 
aerial on the roof which acted as a 
lightning conductor. Every time a 
bolt of lightning hit near by, all the 
electric wires in the house shorted 
momentarily. Sparks would spit 
through the darkness, the projec- 
tor would falter, there would be a 
terrific clap of thunder, everyone 
would scream with excitement, 
and the show would go on with the 
children’s hair standing straight 
on end with static electricity. 


The Worst is Yet to Come 


The movies ended when the 
fuses finally blew out. That gave 
us an excuse to suggest to Kendal 
that she pass among her guests 
handing out the balloons, comic 
books and whistles we had as- 
sembled for them. This, we hoped, 
would end the party. A few of the 
nineras did pick up their charges 
and leave. However, the rest sat on 
the veranda and folded their hands. 

Elva asked desperately, “ Why 
don’t they go home? Are they 
waiting for the rain to stop?” 

I said, ““ Maybe they have to be 
told that the party is over.” 

‘Oh, the party isn’t over yet,” 
Chato interrupted. ‘‘ They’re wait- 
ing for the parents to arrive.” 

“The what?” Elva and I said 
together. 

“The parents. They'll be along 
for tea and cocktails any minute 
now. Didn’t you know?” 

Elva claimed afterward that if 
it had not been for her iron will 
she would have dashed off through 
the rain, screaming and tearing 
her clothes. The cook, when we ap- 
pealed to her for help, confessed 
that she had missed the boat. She 
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SPRING IS BUSTING 
OUT ALL OVER 





The annual miracle is on! Sun- 
warmed days, breezes mildly 
bracing, seashore beckoning to 
a stroll. Come down and catch 
lovely Spring at her zestful 
best. With outstretched sun 
.- for gracious living, perfect, in all decks these world-famed hotels 
its varying services... only a few welcome you, to rest and re- 
minutes from fashionable shops, ff laxation by the rolling sea. 
theatres, and the business district! Write for reservations, and 


beautifully illustrated folder. 
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SO WE PREPARED A BOOK... 


. to describe the beauties and interests of 


It is a big book, a colorful book, 40 


Tennessee. 


pages, 116 photographs, many in natural color. 






DIVISION 
OF STATE 
INFORMATION 


It describes all attractions with a special section 


‘ en the Great Smoky Mountains. 


FREE copy now. 


Send for your 
Ask for “TENNESSEE”. 


308 STATE OFFICE 
BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


“YOU HAVEN’T SEEN AMERICA TILL YOU’VE SEEN TENNESSEE” 





CMMI 


And Here’s Why! 
FUN in the genuine Old West... 


with real prospectors, cowboys, 
ghost towns, Indians, ranches! 


ENJOY Reno’s famous bright 
spots, Lake Tahoe, excellent 
golf, fishing, hunting. 









COME BY 
Please send me full information on 
AIRLINE = 


RENO CHAMBER of COMMERCE: 
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Flamingo! Fua capital of America! Here is 


supreme luxury... in the magnificent setting 
of the colorful West! . 


world’s most beautiful pool « 


Swimming in the 
Dancing to 
name bands « Great floor shows « Midnight 
buffet suppers « 
breakfast + Excellent cuisine + Fish for 
Rainbow Trout + Greatest bass fishing in 
the West + ALL AT AMERICA’S PARA- 
DISE OF PLAY. 


Early morning round-up 


AMERICA’S NEWEST AND FINEST 
RESORT HOTEL 
Bungalow Rooms— $5.00 Single, $7.00 Double; 


Main Hotel—from $8.00 Single, $10 Double. 
Year Round Rates 


Write fer IMustrated Booklet. For reservations see your 
local travel representative, or write: 


The FLAMINGO Hotel, Las Vegas 3, Nevada 
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had baked several pies and cakes 
as a normal incident to the birth- 
day party, but the niferas had 
eaten more than she expected and 
the pastry was exhausted. Every- 
thing was exhausted, including the 
cook. For two centavos she offered 
to quit right then and there. 

We calmed the cook with 
promises of an afternoon off, and 
thought fast. Something had to be 
done. In Guatemala nobody eats 
dinner until nine or ten or eleven 
o'clock at night; as a result, they 
are snapping like wolves at about 
five in the afternoon and must 
have big slabs of chocolate cake 
buried in whipped cream. It is 
absolutely unheard of for a hostess 
not to produce a tea table sagging 
with delicacies. Elva knew this, 
and what would happen to her 
reputation if she didn’t make 
good. She got down om her knees 
to reason with the cook while I 
drove Chato back to his house to 
borrow pastry makings. He de- 
serted me there, the coward. When 
I got back, the cook was wearing 
Elva’s best pearl beads and had 
the oven going. We left her alone 
with the raw materials. 


Social Crisis 


The kids soon got tired of sitting 
around doing nothing. The rain 
had stopped, so they dug out 
Kendal’s kickball and began to 
boot it through the flower beds. It 
mattered little to me what they 
did, as long as the house wasn’t 
burnt down, but there was a lot of 
mud in the garden after the rain. 
Some of it got kicked, along with 
the ball. When the parents finally 
showed up, they found their little 
darlings, whom they had sent off 
that afternoon in starched pina- 
fores and clean Eton collars, 
splattered from zapato to cabeza 
with mud, melted chocolate, ice 
cream, dried blood, and what not. 
It didn’t seem to bother anyone. 
The parents came into the sala, 
introduced themselves, and settled 
down looking hungry. 

Elva bustled about, urging the 
cook on to greater efforts with 
the pies and trying to perform 
introductions in Spanish _be- 
tween people she had never met 
before with names like Sefiora 
Maria-Teresa Elena Sagastume 
de Taracena and Sefiora Mateita 
Carmen Marroquin de Noriega. 
During a relatively restful mo- 
ment, she got me into a corner 
and whispered savagely, ‘Make 
some cocktails, for heaven’s sake!” 

“What do I make cocktails 
with?” I whispered back. “I 
didn’t know this baby’s birthday 
party was going to turn into a 
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For Your Califernia Vacation. 
THE INN AT RANCHO SANTA FE 


RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIFORNIA 
Swim, ride, golf, enjoy superb 
food at this intimate vacation 
resort in California’s Sunny 


Surfland. Rooms and cottages. 


WRITE For wiustrateo 
BOOKLET 








SKY LINEINN 


Highest, most central location in the Poconos 





Neorest Mountain Resort to New York City—only 3 hours 
Cocktail Bar - Orchestra - Dancing 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 
Private Park Panoramic View into Three States 


Just a few minutes’ walk to 
charming Mountain Village, 
transportation center, 












CHARLEVOIX BEACH HOTEL 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


A Summer Residence of Char- 
acter and Distinction 


Jewish-American Cuisine 
1948 Season opens— June 26th 


= 
E. L. Kramer, Manager 
CHARLEVOIX MICHIGAN 




















For the fisherman and these who want a quiet and peaceful vacation 


SUGAR ISLAND CAMPS 
Moosehead Lake Greenville, Maine 
CHANDLER and ANNE ROBBINS, Owners 


Chris Craft Cruiser, Boats, Canoes, Outboard Motors, 

Fishing Tackle, Licenses, Excellent Food, Individual 

Log Cabins, Central Dining Room, Recreation Room. 
Folder on request, Tel. 40-3, Season May 15—Sept. 30. 
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Spring sends you an invi- 
tation to a refreshing va- 
cation at Pocono Manor 
—highest in the invigor- 
ating Poconos. Clean, 
pine-scented air spices a 
complete schedule of in- 
door and outdoor sports. 
HONEYMOONERS— Write for spe- 
cial folder describing “‘Honeymoon 
Trails af Pocono Manor”, 
POCONO MANOR 


Manor Road, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Robert C. Trier, Jr., Manager 






















LAKE eo 
CHAMPLAIN“€16 51 


NOW BOOKING For 


Season JUNE 10-SEPT. 8 
Spacious cottages with fireplaces, ac- 
2 commodations in lodges; all with hotel 
Ns 


service, American plan. Accomplished 
chef. 250 acres wooded headland, 
private islands and golf course; aqua- 
planing, sailing, fishing, tennis, rid- 
ing, swimming, terrace dancing. 125 
guests. Write for BOOKLET. 











i G. Winthrop Coffin, Pres. 
MALLETTS BAY 2, VERMONT 
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A distinguished all-year seashore 
resort on the South Carolina 
plantation coast 
Folder and Tariff on Request 


MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 
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and Cottages 


On Quaint, Charming 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 

Beautifully located on a bluff overlooking the 
ocean. A paradise for honeymooners. Near Bath- 
ing Beaches. Water averages 72°. All sports. 
Our suites in Hotel and Cottages offer ideal 
accommodations for families. Minimum rate 
$12 a day includes excellent meals. 

Season June 15 to Sept. 8 E. C. Jellis, Owner-Manager 











LAR E D @] 7 highway 


Famous for its Excellent Tourist Courts 
Cool summer nights amid the palms and oleanders. 
Dry healthy climate. Principal port of entry into 
Mexico. Write 

LAREDO MOTOR COURT ASSOCIATION, 
(Tourist Bureau), P.O. Box 312 LAREDO, TEXAS 














SPRING in LAKE PLACID 


Wonderful Spring weather, beautiful sur- 
roundings. $10 per person per day for 
three meals, outside room and bath. Write 
for free booklet H5 “The Lake Placid Story’’. 













+o Lske Plocid, N.Y. 
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boozing bout. We haven’t got 
enough of anything to go around.” 
“There must be something. 
What’s in those two jugs in the 
kitchen?” 

“Gin and muscatel wine.” 

“Can’t you mix them?” 

In reply, I simply shuddered. 
But since nothing else was avail- 
able, I had to do it. I tossed the 
gin and muscatel into a tub along 
with a lot of ice, squirted a couple 
of snorts of almond extract into it 
to take the curse off, and stirred 
well. It didn’t explode. The 
guests’ eyes lighted up when I 
brought the concoction to them in 
nice long-stemmed glasses. They 
took a couple of sips, barked once 
or twice the way you do when 
something gets into your windpipe 
instead of your throat, and care- 
fully put down the almost full 
glasses. I took drinks out to the 
marimba players, who were still 
going strong, and suggested that 
they wet their whistles. 

They liked it. They thought it 
was swell, just like fresh aguar- 
diente. After watching them take 
two or three refills without drop- 
ping dead, I tried it myself. 

From there on in, everything 
seems a little cloudy to me. I re- 
member that the pies turned out 
to be very good, the guests—the 
adults, that is—behaved like 
ladies and gentlemen, and every- 
body went home about midnight 
except the marimba players. 
They showed me how to play the 
marimba. They also explained 
that one never, never, never asked 
a guest to have a last drink, el 
tiltimo, because el tiltimo was the 
last drink he would take before he 
died and’ all others were penil- 
limos, next-to-lasts. 


Finale With Insults 


We had a number of penil- 
timos. At two o'clock we were 
doing a five-man rendition of 
Happy Birthday to You on the 
marimba under Kendal’s bedroom 
window. Kendal thought it was 
lovely, because she wasn’t sleepy 
anyway and had all her presents 
stacked up on the bed to play 
with; but Elva got sore about 
something and said harsh words to 
the marimba players, who there- 
upon picked up their instrument 
and staggered away down the 
Reforma with great dignity, refus- 
ing a final penillimo. I went to bed 
on the davenport, and the romper 
de pinata was over. 

These things occur in Guate- 
mala every time some child has a 
birthday. The local insurance 
companies regard them as simple, 
everyday risks, THE END 





HOLE 
PA 


ONLY 3 TO 4 HOURS 
FROM NEW YORK © 


Plan now to enjoy a happy holiday 
at one of these distinguished hotels 


LBERMUDIANA suse. 


This luxurious resort estate is the scene of gay social 
activities. Beautiful swimming pool, all sports. Danc- 
ing to name band. American Plan or new Bermuda 
Plan including room and complete breakfast. 





St. Heorge HOTEL Georges 


( 


High atop Rose Hill overlooking quaint 17th century 
town. Rest or enjoy your favorite sports. Golf at door. 
Private beach. Dancing nightly. American Plan. 


Hilton Hotels in Bermuda 


N. Y. Reservation Office, The Plaza, 1 West 58th Street, Suite 1755. 


Telephone: MU 8-2240, or your local travel agent. 
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high point of anybody’s summer. Whether you choose to swim, golf, 
ride the trails, or just relax, you'll enjoy it more in unspoiled Vermont. as 
There's a friendly welcome awaiting you in this uncrowded wonder- 
land of lakes and mountains, trails 

and streams, woods and delightful ¥ 


A Green Mountaim vacation is the 


villages . . . Mail the coupon. 


SDMONT | 


GREEN MOUNTAIN MAGIC 





Development Commission, Room C-1 
State House, Montpelier, Vt. 
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DAVIDOW SUIT, MONTE SANO COAT, OSHKOSH LUGGAGE, PEG FISCHER HAT, HARVEY BROOKS SCARF. 
A TIMELESS CLASSIC, the conservative tweed suit does double 
duty abroad as a basic travel costume or a more formal town outfit. 


vo: Me Fucrciton, Monan 


SUBJECT: 


4 pes SUREST WAY to make yourself and your 
country unpopular in Europe today is to 
visit there dressed in the height of American 
fashion. Very extreme versions of the “new 
look,” many changes of expensive costumes 
and lavish furs and jewels are in bad taste, and 
will be resented by European women, in- 
cluding even friends you might have there. 
Eyes expressing everything from disapproval 
to downright hostility will folfow and haunt 
you wherever you go, and if you’ think that’s 
any fun three thousand miles from home, you 
have a weird sense of enjoyment. 

Even in France, few women are going in for 
long, full skirts, padded hips and plunging 
necklines. The “big ‘houses’ of France sell 
chiefly to the export trade and the wealthy in- 
ternational set; the prices—20,000 francs for a 
simple dress—are out of reach of the average 
Frenchwoman. In England, fewer woolens 
and tweeds are being made, and a larger per- 
centage of these are being exported. There, 
too, lingerie is rationed and expensive. Almost 
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GOTHE DRESS, LAMPL JEWELRY, DELMAN SHOES. 
A CHANTILLY-LACE dinner dress will meet 


needs of infrequent formal invitations abroad. 
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SACONY SUIT, GROBLUE SWEATER, PEG FISCHER HAT, LESCO BAG, FOWNES GLOVES. 
FOR SHIPBOARD, for warm sight-seeing days or a trip to the Riviera, a sin- 


gle-breasted Palm Beach suit is a great convenience. It is washable too! 
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everywhere in Europe, even in Belgium where 
clothing is available, dark, conservative dress 
is the rule. 

In planning a wardrobe for a European trip, 
it is smart and practical to concentrate on sub- 
dued colors and warm materials. The selection 
should consist mainly of tailored suits of vary- 
ing weights, a print dress, a travel coat and a 
sport coat. Unless the latter is water-repellent, 
a raincoat will be needed for the rainy spring 
season. Lingerie and blouses should be wash- 
able, to avoid laundry difficulties. 

Formal dinner and evening gowns are no 
longer essential. If the traveler is invited to 
diplomatic affairs, or dinners given by the in- 
ternational set in Paris or Rome, she can buy 
a Paris gown. It is wise to travel light and keep 
to air weight even if going by boat. And it is 
considerate, when returning to the States, 
to leave clothing behind for European friends. 


Text by TONI ROBIN 
Photographs by Paul Radkai 
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Transport and fuel are short 


Travel in Europe still presents problems to the visitor. 
Rail transportation is returning to normal though there 
is still a shortage of rolling stock in some countries. The 
better trains are in operation again but are overcrowded, 
and travelers often must wait hours to get into the 
dining car. A severe fuel shortage affects all countries, 
particularly England, France, Norway and Germany. 
Heat in homes and hotels is at a minimum and many 
nations have adopted voluntary rationing of electricity. 
The traveler who is equipped with warm, utilitarian 
clothing will be much better prepared to meet the incon- 
veniences of fuel and transportation shortages abroad. 





EUROPE’S fuel crisis called for emergency measures. 
Here meager supplies are issued at an English coal dump. 





TAXIS AND PORTERS sometimes are hard to find in 


Paris. Visitors may have to wait, or tote for themselves. 





TRAVELERS stil! «1d crowded stations and tie-ups, for 
European rail transpertation still isn’t back to normal. 





DAVIDOW SUIT, BREWSTER HAT, BRITISH WALKER SHOES, BUCHNER BAG, ALBERIC SWEATER. 
FOR TRIPS to the European countryside and for urban sight-seeing 
choose a suit that combines these features: perennial styling adaptable to 
any fashion year, dark conservative colors, and warm tweed for protection 
against the cold. With it one should wear comfortable, low-heeled shoes. 
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Europe Still Has its Queues 


Inhabitants of France, England and Germany 
spend some part of every day waiting in line for some- 
thing. They queue up for bread (when it is available) 
and for other foodstuffs. They stand in line for ration 
books, for entertainment, for buses and for cabs. Al- 
though the situation is far less acute for tourists, com- 
fortable clothes with emphasis on sensible shoes will 
relieve the strain of waiting in line to see a movie, to get 
a seat in a restaurant or to apply for short-term food 
coupons in Sweden or the Netherlands. Some visitors 
from the United States have discovered that in countries 
where people wait patiently for a loaf of bread, an over- 
dressed, heel-tapping Americanislikely toinvitecensure. 





QUEUING UP is still part of daily round in Parisian 


life. This group gathered to see showing of American film. 





LONDONERS wait their turn to receive the new ration 
books they must have to buy food and clothing items. 





IZOD OF LONDON SUIT, LILY DACHE HAT, ODYS DE PARIS LINEN BLOUSE, BUCHNER BAG. 


FOR THE VISITOR ABROAD on a business trip, a possible suit selec- 
tion is the plaid favorite, above, made of a hard-twist worsted. It is 





wrinkle-resistant and can be worn all day, from morning conferences to LINES wait to get in a London restaurant. No coupons 
evenings out. Sensible shoes add comfort for inevitable waiting lines. are needed for dining out, where foed is more plentiful. 
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Clothing is Still Rationed 


Rationing of clothing in England, the Netherlands 
and Norway and the high cost of fabrics and dress- 
making in Paris have reduced European wardrobes. 
In England, 5 months’ supply of coupons barely covers 
the purchase of a new suit. In France, prices are so 
high that most Frenchwomen consider themselves 
fortunate if they can afford one additional dress a 
year. As a result, women waste neither coupons nor 
money on varied outfits and often do without formal 
clothes. American tourists will find casual dress accept- 
able for most occasions. With the exception of hats, 
unrationed in England and often quite fancy in Paris, 
simplicity should keynote a European travel wardrobe. 






FROM OCT. 1, 1947, to Feb. 29, 1948, Britishers received 
20 clothing-ration coupons. It takes 14 to buy this coat. 





ENGLAND’S domestic clothing problem is complicated 
by garment exports headed for the U.S. dollar market. 


SHORTAGES make it necessary to conserve woolen 


yarns. Above, a Frenchwoman makes over an old sweater. 











FRANCES SIDER SUIT AND BLOUSE, BUCHNER BAG, DELMAN SHOES, CORO JEWELRY. 
COCKTAIL TIME in Europe, with the exception of special diplomatic 
or social functions, may be attended in a tailored suit. If an occasion de- 
mands more formality, this two-piece black faille bolero suit worn with a 
washable piqué blouse is adequate. It will also serve for evening wear. 
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HERE'S RAINY DAY 

“Fyn bb ’ e” 
i 

\" Insuran b 


3-PIECE FORTISAN* Aacasuc¢ 


You'll laugh at vacation showers with this new 
head-to-toe Rainsvit — for golfing, ‘fishing, boat- 
ing, hiking. You're dry in the hardest downpour, 
comfortable in the stiffest wind, 


Hot, jacket ond trousers ore be 
smartly tailored of finely wov- Roi _- 
en Fortisan* waterproof, wind- ie 
resistant* Celanese fabric : 

thot hos the rich sheen Sizes: 
of new silk. “Feather- S-M-L~ XL 


light", strong, durable, Colors: 
styled for action, venti- Tan, Gray 
lated for comfort. Have $25.00 
**Fun-iInsurance’’ 
through yeors of va- 
cation jaunts. Ladies’ 
*Fortisan Rainsvit 
feotures front-zip- 
pered skirt. 















FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY CLIP THE COUPON 


poor ro eH rr 


THE HOUSE OF FEATHERWEIGHT RAINWEAR 
Dept. H4, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Send 


P tpaid, 2. 7 Bal. 40 
Send C. O. D. 1) 














Folly Sol 
WOMEN'S GOLF O 


“~ vaoble sf 


XFORD 


Ke 


Mod by America ygest shoer kers 
. “~ te ré stant elk uppers 
FLEXIBLE |-treated leather soles and 


al ning. Free-fitting moc 


n brown and 
ench and slip ¢ 95 


ORDER BY MAIL NOW 
Porkwoy Shoes 
2750 WN. Clerk $t., Chicago, iti. 


Please tend me poirs of POLLY DEBS 
$10.95 each, plus 25¢ postage. Enclosed 

fied Check Money Order 

Serry, no C.0.0.'s. Sizes 


Nome 
Address 
City 

















_ : . ADELE SIMPSON ENSEMBLE, ALFREDA HAT, DELMAN SHOES, ARIS GLOVES. 
AN ENSEMBLE that can take the place of several outfits by addition or 
subtraction of separate pieces is a space-saving device. Shown is the 
“Commuter Ensemble” which starts out with a geometric print dress 
(popular in Paris), adds a soft wool button-on skirt, and matching bolero. 


sam WESTHEIM DRESS, MADCAPS CRUSHABLE STRAW ae, ah BaG, 
A SIMPLE BLACK DRESS is the perfect foil for varied accessorics and 
stretches the travel wardrobe. This one, of easy-to-pack rayon crepe with 
a full skirt and high petal collar, may be worn for any occasion. It also 
makes an excellent substitute for a cocktail suit if a change is desired. 
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BITTER CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


DELIGHTFUL COMBINATIONS OF TRUE 
FRUIT JAMS, BUTTER, CREAM, HONEY, 
NUT MEATS, AND CRYSTALLIZED FRUITS 
OR FRUITS IN CORDIAL 


, ahead Drck 


FOR THOSE WHO CARE FOR THE MELLOW 
PLEASURES OF THE SOFTER CENTERS 


If not available in your vicinity please send $1.75 
by check for one pound or $3.50 for two pownds, 
Price includes packing and mailing. ‘ 


WRITE FOR CANDY CATALOGUE 
ZA + 


EXCLUSIVE CANDIES SINCE 1890 


4853 RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








SIX-ORCHID 
CORSAGE FLOWN 
FROM HAWAII 
only $730 


THRILL her with a Hawaiian Orchid Cor- 
sage flown all the way from the Islands! It 
comes with your name, card, or message 
in a lovely Royal Hawaiian Hotel gift box. 
Guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition, 
it will last for days. Be sure to allow at 
least 4 days between the time we receive 
your order and the time you specify for 
delivery .. . Only $7.50, all charges paid. 
f—---- lr —— 


| Biltmore Flowers & Gifts, Dept. D4 














Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. | 
1 SEND CORSAGE TO: l 
| (PRINT NAME} | 
STREET NO. ] 
CITY STATE | 
| Deliver on or before. : 
(MONTH) (pay) 
| CHECK ONE HERE CHECK ONE HERE l 
| (C0 $7.50 is enclosed. CZ Use my card enclosed. | 
() Send bill to addresson (() Put enclosed message on 
| enclosed letterhead. your special gift card. ] 
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Feather-weight toppers that do a swell job 
of keeping you cool when out for golf, fishing, 
or any Other sport under the sun. Outdoor 


workers, too, find Congo Headwear tops for 
comfort. 


CONGO 
No. 101 







CONGO 
No. 2325 


No. 101 is Stormtite Zelan Poplin in Natural 
or Tan, and No. 100, same style, in fine Top- 
sail cloth in Blue, Green, Red, Beige, White; 
both have multi-stitched brims. No. 2325 in 
White or Tan Duck material with world- 
famous no-glare Pyralin eyeshade. 


CONGO FAIRVIEW 
No. 432 
Two-way Sports cap with flip-type Clearasite 
eyeshade and windshield. Smartly tailored 
in top-quality Stormtite Zelan Treated Poplin. 
ors: Natural or Tan. 


At Leading Stores and Golf Pro Shops 
THE BREARLEY CO. © ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Vacationing 


IN THE U. S., § 
CANADA OR §& 
MEXICO? 








TAKE WITH 
YOU A1948 


LEAHY’S 
HOTEL GUIDE 
AND TRAVEL 

ATLAS 


A complete Hotel Guide of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, listing over 
21,000 Hotels and Motels with number of 
rooms and rates. Railway maps of each 
State, showing routes available and mileage 
between towns. Rand McNally two-color 
double-page highway maps of each State, 
Canada, and Mexico. Latest airlines routes 
with key to name of airline. Bus Maps of 
each State with name of bus companies as 
compiled by National Bus Traffic Associa- 
tion. The page size is large—11%x15%. 


73rd _ Edition. 280 Pages. 
Order Your Copy Now. $5.00 Prepaid. 


American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me one copy of the 1948 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas. A check 
for $5.00 is enclosed. 





Name 
Address 
City . 








State 


Zone. 


















































ADELE SIMPSON DRESS, BRITISH WALKER SHOES, BUCHNER BAG, FOWNES GLOVES 


EUROPEAN WOMEN, particularly Parisians, try to brighten predom- 
inantly black wardrobes by the addition of at least one subdued print 
dress. The foulard print two-piece of tie silk (above) is considered the 
ideal substitute for cottons, not worn in Paris during the summer months. 
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TULA ROBE, CAPEZIO SHOES. 
FUEL SHORTAGES throughout Europe have scriously affected the 
heating of private homes and hotels. As cool weather is likely to last until 
June in some areas, it is advisable to be prepared with a warm robe such 
as this wrap-around of light wool trimmed with rayon in contrasting color. 





— SERVICE! Such food! Such 
comfort!...when you take the 
famous Shamrock Route to Ireland 
and the capitals of Europe. 


Smiling Irish hostesses—schooled 
in all the niceties and efficiencies 
of flight .service—will make it 
their business to keep you happy 
and comfortable from take-off to 
final landing. 


| 
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And the planes! Great, new 
Constellations, the latest models of 
the powerful, veteran transatlan- 
tic airliner. 


“Shamrock” flights leave at con- 
venient hours on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays from New 
York—and on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays from Boston. 


For reservations and information, see 
your travel agent, or Irish Air Lines office 
...in New York, 33 East 50th Street, 
ELdorado 5-4002—in Boston, Hotel 

Statler, HAncock 6-6530, 


IRISH & 4eland 
and all Europe 


IRISH 
AIR LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann ° 





Aer Lingus 
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RELIVE THE HIGHLIGHTS 
OF A HOLIDAY TRIP... 


in Your On Dr L700 
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HIGHLIGHT YOUR PRINTS 


vit Defender VARIGAM” 


























TRADE MARK 


Darkroom work is fun. It's relaxing. When 
you see a holiday scene you've enjoyed 
come to life in the developer, you relive 
the moment when you took it. And when 
you can control the print to bring out all of 
the beauty your camera captured, it’s a 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill. 
IF YOU DO NOT That's why, if you do your own develop- 
HAVE A DARK- ing and printing, you will want to make 
ROOM sendnow your prints on “Defender Varigam” vari- 
for this booklet, “The Gble contrast photographic paper. The 


Real Pleasure in Photography.” It : z 
tells you in detail how to eet up beauty and quality of this unique photo- 


your own darkroom, how to plan it, 9taphic paper is unexcelled. You can 
what you need and where to get it, change the contrast to match any negative 


how to develop your films, how to simply by changing "Varigam” filters on 
make contact prints and enlarge- 


ments, everything you need to know. 


your enlarger. You can even obtaih two or 
more contrasts in a single print... by 
changing filters and “dodging”... for a 
new print beauty. 


Ask your “Defender” dealer for “Varigam” and for 
“Varigam” filter sets. All “Defender” products are 
packaged in a distinctive blue and yellow package. 
E.I1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Photo Products Department H4, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada: Canadian Industries Ltd., 
912 Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 










Tune in “Cavalcade of Americq” every Monday, N.B.C. Stations, 8 P. M., E.T. 





ADLER AND ADLER DRESS, SEASON SKIPPER COAT, ECHO SCARF, LESCO BAG. 
THIS CASUAL, year-round wool sport dress is equally serviceable for 
shipboard activities and for country week ends later. Worn with a com- 
fortable, all-purpose topcoat, this is the kind of conservative outfit that 





JERS! 
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finds particular favor in Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark and Holland. 


WHAT TO TAKE 


N ENGLAND and some other parts 

of Europe, it is difficult and some- 
times impossible to obtain even 
small essentials of everyday living. 
Even where needed items are avail- 
able, they may be costly or of in- 
ferior quality. American women 
planning a trip abroad find it wise 
to buy all personal necessities before 
starting out. Hard-to-get items 


Cigarettes 

Chocolate bars 
Melba toast 

Soluble coffee 

Bath and laundry soap 
Photographic film 
Traveling iron 
Shampoo 

Bobby and hairpins 
Heavy shoes 

Shoe polish * 
Raincoat 

Umbrella, rubbers 
Extra scarves 
Washable nightwear 


Nylon, jersey lingerie 
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cover a wide range, from soap to sol- 
uble coffee and chocolate bars. The 
few countries where cosmetics and 
hosiery are plentiful charge exorbi- 
tant prices for them. Quick-drying 
lingerie and washable blouses 
should be included in packing, as 
laundry and dry-cleaning facilities 
are slow and often expensive. The 
list below should be helpful. 


Nylon stockings 

Warm sweaters 

Extra blouses 

Face creams, lotions 
Powder 

Perfumes, cologne 
Facial tissue 

Writing paper 
Manicure equipment 
Cotton 

Hot-water bottle 
Vitamins 

Medical supplies 
Overnight make-up kit 
Noninflammable cleaner 


Dark glasses * 
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JERSEY IS THE FIRST CHOICE of most women in France today be- 
cause of its light weight and capacity for long wear and warmth. The two- 
piece ensemble pictured here is of worsted jersey with a full red skirt. The 
lined navy jacket has its own back belt and a gold-embroidered emblem. 


WHAT TO GIVE 


HORTAGES OF FOOD, clothing and 
pence necessities are com- 
mon in most European countries, 
among people of all classes. Amer- 
icans can help to alleviate this 
want somewhat by taking with 
them, as gifts, items most in de- 
mand in the regions to be visited. 
Soap is scarce in all countries. 
F ance, England, Italy, the Neth- 


Tinned butter 
Powdered milk 
Condensed milk 
Tinned meat, bacon 
Canned foods, juices 
Baby foods 

Jams and jellies 
Rice 

Tea 

Coffee in the bean 
Canned powdered 


chocolate 


erlands and Denmark need food- 
stuffs and clothing. The people of 
Sweden, Norway and Switzerland 
will appreciate delicacies, cosmet- 
ics, stockings or toiletries, for 
prices of such “luxuries” are be- 
yond the means of most of the 
population. 

Articles from the following list 
will make welcome gifts. 


Bath towels 
Flashlights, batteries 
Vacuum bottles 
Fountain pens 
Cameras, film 
Cosmetics 

Shaving equipment 
Nylon stockings 
Lingerie 

Men’s underwear 
Men’s shirts 
Handkerchiefs 


lind that new 


glamor-look. . with life 


Acquire all the lure of that exciting new look 


the healthful, comfortable way ... with Life above and below. 


Only Life Bra and Life Girdle are so cleverly tailored 


to fit and work together for that well-rounded new 


Dried fruit 

Candy, chocolate bars 

Cigarettes 
(check duty regulations) 

Laundry and bath soap 


Scarves 

Gloves 

Sweaters 

Baby shoes 
Clothing of any sort 


beauty—with supple freedom. No wonder 


more women wear Formfit creations than 


any other underfashions. Life Bras $1.25 


to $3.50. Life Girdles $7.50 up. Be fitted today. 
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At better stores everywhere. 
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Prnfey 


CREAT Oy 


MADE ONLY BY THE FORMFIT COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 





PLACES TO STAY 


COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Seventeen floors of luxurious 
comfort in the heart of Miami. 
Convenient to all attractions 


. downtown offices all airlines. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 





ABOVE. ALLL 
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A.M, SONNABEND, Pres., H.1. THOMAS, Mgr. 
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“HALF A CENTURY OF HOSPITALITY” 





ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Comfortable, Gracious Living While You 
VACATION °°) the ‘sty. 


Charming park location. Superlative food. Convenient 


to Asheville’s attractions. Superb golf; all sports. 
Near Great Smoky Mountains National Park. Come 
in June! Folder. Address: Richard Chamberlain, Mgr. 
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. YOu'LL find The Barclay 









TTT ~ very much to your liking, 
Tih if you like the best. Cen- 
< trally located on beautiful 
Rittenhouse Square. Superb 


‘hu Cuisine. Every modern facil- 


Te $5 Single and $8 Double. 


Atteva 1 MueAa’T, Menegme Owector 
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' 
i * ity for comfort. Rates from 








HOM Ponce 
Folks, yew kin RIDE, HUNT, LOAF, an’ 


REALLY FISH out here on the A—H. Fer 
ovr picture booklet & rates, jes drop us 


ocoré= A DAR yy RANCH 


Encampment, Wyoming 


GOING TO RENO? 


The only Guest Ranch, close by Reno, with exclu- 
sive use of Pyramid Lake and Piute Indian Reser- 
vation, with good hunting, fishing, and a string 
of fine horses for desert and mountain trails. 
Rates: American Plan Write for Folder 


Pyramid Lake Ranch 


Harry Drackert P. O. Box 1671 

















Reno, Nev. 
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Welcome 
FEATHERED 
FRIENDS 


Hate Birds 


by ANN ATKINSON 


Lor of sentimental nonsense 

has. been written and talked 
about birds. Books continue to 
pour off the presses and countless 
lecturing larynges have been worn, 
giving intimate and often boring 
details of the little creatures’ lives. 
From our earliest childhood, we 
have listened to praise of birds’ 
vocal efforts, their agreeable dis- 
positions and habit of early rising. 
Moreover, we have been led to be- 
lieve we'd probably starve to 
death if it weren’t for their en- 
tomological pursuits. 

As a matter of fact, many more 
birds have intensely disagreeable 
voices than pleasant ones. It’s hard 
to believe that even the tone-deaf 
among bird lovers can enjoy the 
racket made by jays as they “hol- 
ler for rain,” or relish hearing 
“phoebe, phoebe, phoebe” called 
in doleful cadence times without 
number. Few noises are more 
nerve-racking than the weird in- 
cessant creak and flutter of a tree- 
ful of starlings or grackles, the 
portentous hooting of owls in the 
stillness of the night, or the hypo- 
chondriacal screeching of mourn- 
ing doves publicly voicing their 
imaginary woes. 

And never in my life have I been 
spoken to as impudently as by two 
hop-o’-my-thumb-sized wrens, 
that for several summers invited 
themselves to share my home in 
the Berkshires. One of the tiny 
shrews built her nest in the end of 
a rolled-up bamboo screen. To 
make her more comfortable, I left 
the screen rolled up. Yet every 
time I ventured to sit out on the 


veranda, the wren would perch on 
the railing close by and scold me 
at the top of her horrid little voice. 

It is in the suburbs that I find 
birds most annoying. There seems 
to be no place in which they care 
to perch and squawk, squeak, 
shriek or mourn at break of day 
save the nearest tree. And for all 
the grubs and insects birds con- 
sume, they actually do more harm 
than good to our gardens. They 
poke holes in our best straw- 
berries, cherries, pears, tomatoes 
and grapes, and they can tuck 
away more raspberries, black- 
berries and currants than you 
would believe possible. Their dep- 
redations may begin even before 
the fruit has formed. 


Skin-Deep Beauty 


I remember one spring, just 
as our Seckel-pear trees were 


showing a mass of foamy white . 


against the soft blue of the dis- 
tant “Dome,” a large flock of 
purple finches alighted on the 
tree nearest the house. The 
setting was so perfect for them— 
for they are not really purple but 
a marvelous, gleaming rose—that, 
anxious for a closer view, we 
tiptoed out until we stood almost 
beneath the fragrant branches. 
Each bird was pecking away at the 
heart of a blossom, and under the 
impression that the pretty dears 
were removing some tiny grub or 
insect invisible to us, we left them 
undisturbed. 

But with the coming of seed- 
time and harvest, though the 
other trees bore, with their ac- 
customed lavishness, bushels and 
bushels of russet-cheeked, golden 
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PLACES TO ST a 





MISSOUR: 
Uniquely unsurpassed for heoth 
or pleasure. Four world -fomous 
magic mineral waters. Every sport and diver 
sion. Luxurious American Plan occommoda 
tions from $50 weekly. Write Eppley 
Hotels Co., Excelsior Springs, Mo. for 

free booklet "New Health Awaits You.” 














‘High in the Pecenee™ oe 


A congenial atmosphere 
invites your relaxation. 
Made-to-order golf 

on an exciting course. 
Miles of scenic trails 

for riding. Fishing, tennis, 
indoor games. Famous 
for superb cuisine. Write 
for further information. 
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WHICH MAKES A HONEYMOOK. 


A place to stay—or the Joy there? Both of course 
The Farm is a serene old homestead, high in lovely 
hills, beside a mountain stream. Our guests are er 
clusively newly married couples. You'll feel at —_ 
at once in our gay, i informal atmosphere. Ease, f 
and marvelous meals (breakfast until 11:00). Open 
all year. A cozy, secluded cottage, all your own 
(heated, with bath), or cheery, rooms with bath 
Mention dates, if you wish our “Three Honeymoon 
Plans.” The Farm on the Hill, Box 84, Swiftwater, Pa 





SKYTOP CLUB, Box 2 
Skytop, Pa. 

















CAVALIER HOTEL 


The Aristocrat of Southern resorts 
Country and seaside pleasures combine to make 
this year-round vacation spot truly enjoyable. Two 


















aaa golf courses. Riding, tennis, bath- 
ing ... boating . . . fishing . . . excellent service. 
Guests may enjo} onioy all facilities of the Cavalier Beach and 
b—Yacht and Country Club—Saddle Club. 

one ‘onan President, Virginia Beach, Va. 




































“Beautiful 


) NORTH CAROLINA 


SMOKY MOUNTAINS YEAR ROUND RESORT 


THIS 1S THE PLACE! 
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ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Opens June 15. A Duncan Hines selection. Unique 
300 acre lake-front estate. Known for fine food, 
a some living. Excellent golf, tennis, swimmin; 
ishing; riding available. Boats, canoes, yacht club 
and pier. uided motor trips. for new 
COLOR BOOKLET, rates, reservations. 


BURLINGTON 2, VERMONT 
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ROLINA 
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FOR BETTER 
VACATIONS 
Where the climate of the 
*shore and the comfort of 
the Shelburne are perfectly 
blended for your pleasure. 
Cheery guest rooms. 
Boardwalk sun decks. Cui- 
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FAMOUS SHELBURNE GRILL 
AND SHELL BAR 


THE Joseph M. Hitzel, Jr., Mér. 
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TARPON FISHING 


N the heart of the world’s greatest 

tarpon waters. Plan your vacation at 
PINE-AIRE where you will find a fish- 
erman’s paradise. A unique lodge with 
the atmosphere of a fine club, conceived 
for the complete comfort of a few guests. 
Located on Pine Island, west of Fort 
Myers on the Gulf of Mexico. 


Connected to mainland by causeway. 


Superb cuisine. Rates 
American plan. on request. 
Write or wire 


Pine-Aire Lodge, Pineland,Lee County, Florida 


























Enjoy a 
Ranch Vacation 


At a truly Western Ranch wi 
history dating back te 1892. In the 
heart the Montana Rockies and 
the Gallatin Forest just 7 miles from 
the N. W. corner of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 
@ Comfortable accommodations— 
60 guests at one time in log cabins 
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pears, the tree upon which the 
finches had been operating yielded 
barely a hatful of wizened little 
fruit. So we were forced to con- 
clude that, instead of destroying 
injurious insects, the birds had 
been nipping out the tender juicy 
parts of the blossoms necessary 
for germination. The following 
May, when we saw a rosy flock of 
finches hovering over the same 
tree, we drove them off in a hurry. 
That fall every one of the branches 
was hung with delicious Seckel 
pears. 

Farmers have good reason to 
go gunning for the sapsuckers that 
do so much damage in their apple 
orchards. And both the redwinged 
blackbird and the melodious bob- 
olink that make their summer 
homes in northern meadows are 
great rice eaters whose return to 
the rice fields of the South each 
fall is viewed with anything but 
pleasure by Southern planters. 

Birds, especially robins, receive 
much undeserved praise for their 
consumption of earthworms. Small 
though birds’ stomachs are, orni- 
thologists tell us that they can 
pack away two or three yards of 
worms a day. Yet it is by means of 
worms that Nature aerates the 
ground and prepares it so that rain 
will sink down quickly to the roots 
of growing things before the sun’s 
rays have a chance to drink it up. 
It takes approximately two and a 
half million worms to the acre, 
working day and night, to do the 
aeration job thoroughly, and it 
doesn’t seem cricket that, if a 
worm so much as pokes his nose 
above ground for a breath of fresh 
morning air,a noisy, fat-stomached 
early bird probably will get him. 
And after all, what is there so 
praiseworthy about birds’ getting 
up early when they go to sleep 
every night at sundown? And I 
think it’s silly to gush over birds 
because they eat flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects. They like them, 
don’t they? 












Gangster Jays 


Far from living in the harmony 
advertised by the old saw, birds, 
whether in or out of their nests, 
are often given to squabbling nois- 
ily. For all his handsome West 
Point getup, is there a_bossier, 
more disagreeable bird than the 
jay? A pair of jays recently built a 
ramshackle nest in a maple just 
outside one of our library windows. 
They have completely usurped the 
tree and spend most of their time 
screaming horrid imprecations at 
the top of their syringes— theavian 
equivalent of larynges—not only 
at all other birds venturing to 
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And what’s more, he went around waking other 
to make history. Not that there 
weren't plenty of landmarks already. From sandy 
shores to rolling country-side, there are historic 
- in every direction, 
there’s vacation history in the making today . . 


. sunny, 
- rolling 
countryside dotted with lakes, crisscrossed with rivers 


New England dishes 
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perch in its branches but at me 
sitting quietly at my desk by the 
window. They also flatly refuse to 
allow squirrels or chipmunks to use 
the maple. 

And jays certainly have it in for 
cats. Our puss, Wilkins, who is a 
great ratter and mouser but never 
hunts birds, can’t cross the lawn 
on that side of the house without 
having the pair from the maple 
flying down to peck viciously at 
him. And no one has yet been able 
to explain to my satisfaction why 
it is so much worse for a cat— 
possibly one with a large and hun- 
gry family —to vary a monotonous 
diet of mice with an occasional 
bird, than it is for human beings to 
eat them. In addition it is regret- 
table but true that some of our 
feathered friends are not averse 
to varying their usual diet, now 
and then, with a tender fledgling 
from a neighboring nest. 


Feathered Fighters 


Like the jay, the kingbird is a 
born fighter. He seems to fight 
just for the love of it and well de- 
serves his Latin name of Tyrannus 
tyrannus. Thekingbird is alsocalled 
the bee martin from his habit of 
detouring bees to their eternal rest, 
and who wouldn’t prefer to have a 
few more potato bugs and ants 
around than to be skimped on 
honey for his waffles and griddle- 
cakes? 

Surprisingly enough the tiny 
ruby-throated hummingbird— 
the only bird, by the way, that 
can fly backwards—is a great duel- 
ist, and delights in thrusting his 
long, rapierlike bill into; the gleam- 
ing breasts of his fellow birds. And 
while it is true that, since far back 
in Biblical times, the columbine 
birds—the doves and pigeons— 
have been extolled for their meek- 
ness and gentleness, anatomists tell 
us that they are not like that be- 
cause of the natural sweetness of 
their dispositions but merely be- 
cause they happen to have no 
gall bladders. 

No one enjoys more than I the 
cheerful call of robins or the liquid 
notes of a thrush as the shadows 
lengthen on the lawn; the sweet 
twitter of goldfinches fluttering 
about dandelions no more golden 
themselves; the song sparrow’s 
pretty little melody, the bobolink’s 
rippling repetition of his name 
in the meadow, even the peaceful 
cawing of a crow on a hot, still 
afternoon. I enjoy all these and 
many more—but all at a reason- 
able hour. If the birds are going to 
follow the objectionable habit of 
the sun in rising too early, they 
should do it silently. THE END 
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You can see why we’re so proud! Just look 
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. the warm mahogany 
. the gracefully curved ceiling of 
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fortable furnishings. 


The kitchen would delight any woman’s 


heart with its handy bottled-gas range, 6 
cu. ft. Frigidaire, hot and cold water and 
cabinet space galore. And the bedroom 


. Oh, what a luxury to stretch out in that 


big double bed. 


Best of all, the bathroom has shower 
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thing for solid, homey comfort . . 


. and all 


the rooms are insulated, automatically 
heated and cross-ventilated. 
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SPRING IN THE COUNTRY, BY GRANT WOOD. FROM “THE MIDWEST” 


Today’s gee-whiz travel books could use 


some of old Baedeker’s inspired plodding 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


HE OLD-FASHIONED GUIDE BOOK, 
T he publisher’s man was saying, 
is hard to find. Karl Baedeker has 
been dead a long time, and the 
modern reader, with the modern 
publisher’s help, is conditioned to 
new kinds of travel books. The 
publisher’s man wore a smug look, 
seeming to imply that when things 
change, they necessarily change 
for the better. Possibly because, 
like many another tourist of my 
generation, I am deeply in Bae- 
deker’s debt, I felt a certain skep- 
ticism. ‘ Baedeker is dead,” I told 
myself, ““now long live—what?” 


Obviously an investigation was in 
order. So I made an informal sur- 
vey of the travel-book field, and fol- 
lowing—one, two, three—are my 
findings: (1) The old, detailed 
guide book is uncommon ; (2) travel 
books not only stick to this hemi- 
sphere but seem to be written more 
for the reader who has visited the 
place under discussion than for the 
polential traveler ; (3) most current 
travel books mix regional history 
with shallow personal impressions. 


It is no great wonder that books 
in the Baedeker manner are dis- 


appearing. Prices are unstable; so 
are national boundary lines. Peace 
itself, in the wake of the most 
shattering of wars, wears an un- 
stable look. The modern travel 
books cannot state flatly, as Bae- 
deker could, that so many dollars 
are worth so many francs. They 
cannot even say that such and 
such a country welcomes tourists. 
Curtains are lowered these days 
with terrible rapidity. 

American publishers show good 
sense by not rushing to press with 
travel books about Europe. Eu- 
rope can be visited, as we know, 
but today’s tourist is by way of 
being a pioneer. Books to guide 
his steps are apt to be out of date 
before they reach the printer; let 
him depend on newspapers and 
magazines, is the book trade’s at- 
titude, and a sound one. 

Less sound, I think, is the pub- 
lisher’s feeling that with Europe 
too ungertain for the cloth-bound 
page, it is permissible to publish 
any number of books about Latin 
America. The Good Neighbor 
Policy is not furthered by publish- 
ing second-rate books about coun- 
tries to the south. And most recent 
books about Latin America have 

(Continued on Page 149) 





That motor you see on the boat makes 
a whale of a difference in a fishin’ holi- 
day. It not only relieves the fisherman 
of work; it adds a thrill to the business 
of “getting there and back.” Not once, 
or for a season; but for years to come. 

There you have the secret of John- 
son’s great popularity with fishermen. A 
Johnson lasts. The model shown here, 
as well as the other four sizes in John- 
son’s line for ’48, have proved their 
mettle over a period of years in the 


hands of thousands of owners. 


Ask your Johnson Dealer to show you 
the features that set Sea-Horses apart. 
Look for his name under “Outboard 
Motors” in your classified phone book. 


Model illustrated: 5.0 O.B.C. certified brake h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m. 


Send for FREE Handy Chart 
Write for the new Sea-Horse 
Handy Chart. Illustrates, charts 
the five great Johnsons for '48. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


bfewn for Gan of Sweet Performance 


When you look for quality 
features in an outboard 
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SHOCK ABSORBER DRIVE 
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been second-rate. They bear the 
mark of the “quickie”; they lack 
originality and penetration. Since 
1941 the number of books written 
about Mexico has been prodigious. 
Occasionally they have been hand- 
some; occasionally they have been 
informative. Generally they have 
been undistinguished. If there has 
been a market for them, it has 
been chiefly because many of us 
would rather read books about 
places we have visited than places 
we hope to visit. 

And that brings me to the heart 
of what I have to say about con- 
temporary travel books. The ma- 
jority of them are written less to 
arouse our curiosity than to freshen 
our memories. The book publisher 
seems to be making use of the 
newspaper publisher’s knowledge 
that the people who take the 
keenest interest in the account of 
yesterday's ball game are the 
readers who actually saw the game. 
These readers are eager to learn if 
the reporter saw the same things 
they saw. They like to check their 
impressions. It is the same with 
many of us who read travel books. 
Maybe circumstances will never 
permit us to trot around the globe, 
but my goodness we did get as far 
as Havana, and what does this 
fellow say about the place? Ah, 
yes, he is right about Morro 
Castle, but that night club he picks 
as his favorite is a clip joint. 

We like, as the radio program 
puts it, to stump the experts. Ac- 
cordingly, we enjoy reading travel 
books about the very town we 
were born in. That publisher’s man 
tells me of certain cities—among 
them New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Boston—in which civic pride 
rides especially high and in which 
the citizens will buy, in quantity, 
almost any. book about local man- 
ners and institutions. No doubt 
that explains why books about 
New Orleans, San Francisco and 
Boston are so numerous. (New 
Yorkers, it appears, are indifferent 
to books about their bailiwick; 
so are outsiders—apparently be- 
cause they get their fill of the 
place in the syndicated newspaper 
columns. ) 

Possibly to broaden the appeal 


to local pride, publishers more and. 


more rely on books about the 
American regions. A regional book 
about New England, for example, 
will appeal not only to the Bosto- 
nian but to the Vermonter. The 
man who lives in Los Angeles may 
reject indignantly a book on San 
Francisco but gladly purchase a 
book about California as a whole, 
even if later he decides to tear 


out the chapters dealing with the 
northern part of his state. 

More and more the regional— 
and even the local—travel book 
substitutes history for transitory 
material about hotel and res- 
taurant prices. The publisher of a 
well-known regional series asked 
me not to describe these volumes 
as a collection of travel books. 
“We think of that series not as 
travel stuff,” he said, “but as 
pleasant history.” 

Myself, I like the emphasis on 
history, but I still yearn for the 
day when there again will be 


FROM “MELLOWED BY TIME” 


enough stability in the world to 
make possible a renewal of the 
Baedeker type of travel book —the 
old-fashioned guide. Meanwhile, 
the regional travel book is a po- 
tentially happy substitute. 

I only wish that more of them 
were written with imagination and 
some depth of perception. Too 
many of them imitate Baedeker’s 
plodding style without approach- 
ing Baedeker’s accuracy. Too 
many of them, when a lucid de- 
scription is in order, utter the 
equivalent of “ Gee whiz!” and ex- 
pect the reader somehow to obtain 
a vivid impression. Old Baedeker 
was careful to indicate, if only by 
the use of asterisks, that some 
sights are more spectacular than 
others. Too many “pleasant his- 
torians”’ are as enthusiastic in dis- 
cussing a railroad underpass as in 
describing a vista. And they virtu- 
ally never say anything critical. 


The three most common lacks in 
contemporary travel books, I should 
say, area nice, Baedeker-like sense of 
discrimination; a readable style; 
and a willingness to dig beneath 
the surface of things. It shouldn’t be 
impossible to correct the faults. 


Following is a list of recent travel 
books which reflect the current 
trends: 

Guide to America, edited by 
Elmer Jenkins (Public Affairs 





For a sparkling eye and | 
a happy heart...try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 
and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set 
their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier 
on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 
There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and the Orient. 
East of the Cascades are Spokane’s lakelands and Grand 
Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic trip to Washington is part 
of the fun on The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 


* Plan from Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the 
Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Milwaukee Road, 805 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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45 Hours Chicago to Puget 
Sound via St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Yellowstone, Butte. 
Low round trip fares return- 
ing via California or the 
Canadian Rockies. 





Touralux sleepers offer berth comfort at lowest cost 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 


canton 
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Pacific Railroad 
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£4) REFRESHING INTERLUDE 


"7 SOUTH DAKOTA'S 
Black Hills* 


Recreation that re-creates is yours in the scenic 
splendor of the Black Hills. Pine-fringed 
mountain lakes and streams invite you... 
friendly American folk welcome you ... 
western shows and rodeos will thrill 

and entertain you. 

Mount Rushmore, Custer State Park and the 
nearby Bad Lands are but a few of the many 
unique wonders of the Land of Infinite Variety 
where all outdoor sports are more refreshing. 

From flowering spring through 
color-splashed autumn, the Black Hills 
beckon you to stake your claim 
for a treasure of pleasure. 





*Highest mountains east of the Rockies 
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Press, Washington, D.C., $5). An 
effort to produce “an American 
Baedeker” which doesn’t quite 
come off. There is a thumbnail 
sketch of every state in the Union, 
with mention of every town con- 
ceivably worth visiting. The infor- 
mation offered is accurate and 
well organized, but this country is 
just too large and varied to be 
covered by a single volume in the 
Baedeker manner. Road maps and 
hotel and restaurant data aren’t 
included, and towns are listed al- 
phabetically, not geographically. 
All the Best in the Caribbean, 
by Sydney Clark (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York, $3.50). A 
tireless traveler, Mr. Clark comes 





HOLIDAY HOUSE 


@ Architectural authority 
George Nelson examines the 
problems and pleasures of a 
vacation dwelling. Aninform- 
ative article for all who plan 
or dream of a vacation homeof 
theirown. Holiday House, with 
photographs of modern resort 
homes, in May Houimay. 











closer than most contemporary 
writers to compiling the old- 
fashioned, factual kind of guide- 
book. But he pads mercilessly, and 
the book is full of sentences like 
“Cuba is a splash of historical 
color.”’ Although he clearly belongs 
to the gee-whiz school, Mr. Clark 
manages to pass on some useful 
information about such islands as 
Jamaica, Haiti and many others. 

Lands of the Inner Sea: the 
West Indies and Bermuda, by 
W. Adolphe Roberts (Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York, $4). This 
is a volume in the “Invitation to 
Travel” series, the goal of which is 
to cover the Western Hemisphere. 
It is more dignified and substantial 
than the Clark book but rather 
weak on some details the tourist 
likes to know. The author is dis- 
arming enough to admit that ge- 
ographically Bermuda doesn’t be- 
long in this particular volume. 

San Francisco (Hastings 
House, New York, $4). Here is a 
new edition of the WPA guide first 
published in 1940. The WPA 
books—known collectively as the 
American Guide Series—are the 
best things of their kind ever done 
in the United States. This new edi- 
tion of a standard work deserves a 
cordial welcome. The entire series, 
I hope, will be brought up to date 
periodically. 

Hawaii, photographs by Fritz 
Henle, text by Norman Wright 
(Hastings House, New York, $5). 
Hawaii, which is reverting to its 
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receive a fascinating pictorial 
preview of summertime New 
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beach, a pine-scented, mountain 
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COLORADO 


WONDERLAND IN THE 
SNOW-CAPPED ROCKIES 


From storied plains to 

the fantastic world 

above timberline—va- 

cation fun never ends 

in cool Colorful Colo- 

rado. 

Drive broad high- 

ways through an ever- 

green wonderland of 
glacier-carved can- 
yons, serene valleys, snow-crowned 
peaks. Catch fighting Rainbows in 
tumbling snow-fed streams. Ride and 
hike pine-sweet adventure trails. See 
pre-historic cliff dwellings, pictur- 
esque ghost towns, cowboys and In- 
dians, 11 national forests, 8 national 
monuments, 2 national parks. 

For the Big Vacation of °48, it’s 
COLORADO. Mail coupon now. 
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Thrill to the ex- 
citement of Old 


Dude ranch 
trout supper 
in the pines 

e 
Wonders of 
Nature abound 
in Colorado 

. 


Top-of-the- 
world high- 
ways amid 
white-robed 
peoks 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
237 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 
Please send me information checked below: 
( ) Mlustrated Vacation Booklet 
( ) Descriptive Highway Map 
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peacetime status of tourists’ para- 
dise, looks its romantic best 
through the lenses of one of our 
most skillful photographers (whose 
pictures also appear on Ho.ipay’s 
cover and with its article on Ha- 
waii). Mr. Henle sees the islands 
with a poet’s eye, but so beauti- 
fully that even anti-escapists will 
not complain. The text is as it 
should be—unobtrusive. 

New Orleans Holiday, by El- 
eanor Effly (Rinehart & Com- 
pany, New York, $3.75). Miss 
Early obviously loves New Orleans. 
Compared to writers like the late 
Lyle Saxon, however, she is an am- 
ateur of the South’s most fasci- 
nating town. Her prose is also on 
the nonprofessional side. 

Mardi Gras, By Robert Tal- 
lant (Doubleday & Company, New 
York, $3.50). As a souvenir of the 
annual New Orleans carnival, this 
should have a certain appeal. Al- 
though Mr. Tallant knows his sub- 
ject, he has had a hard time stretch- 
ing it into a book’s length. There 
is much obvious padding, includ- 
ing a list of all the kings and 
queens of the Mardi Gras, 

The Tennessee: the New 
River—Civil War to TVA, by 
Donald Davidson (Rinehart & 
Company, New York, $3.50). Not 
one of the better entrants in the 
generally admirable Rivers of Amer- 
ica series, though much of Mr. 
Davidson’s material is fresh and 
interesting. The book’s main draw- 
back is that the author, who cov- 
ered the Tennessee up to the Civil 
War in an earlier volume, is still 
mad at both the Union Army and 
the TVA. Thus his book often 
sounds more like special pleading 
than ‘pleasant history.” 

Sun in Your Eyes, by Oren 
Arnold (University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, $2.50). A 
nicely made little book about the 
Southwest, with cheerful illustra- 
tions by Lloyd Lozes Goff. I was 
surprised to see how much general 
information about the Southwest 
the author has packed into his cas- 
ual pages and particularly im- 
pressed by the chapter on brand 
designs. Mr. Arnold’s chief fault 
is a determination to be breezy. 

Taos and its Artists, by Mabel 
Dodge Luhan (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York, $3.75). An 
exceptionally handsome collec- 
tion of South- 
west paint- 
ings by Georgia 
O’ Keeffe, John 
Marin, Mars- 
den Hartley and 
a number of 
lesser artists. 

Mrs. Luhan, SS 


Taos’ most celebrated citizen, 
contributes the foreword. Recom- 
mended as a souvenir volume. 

This is Mexico, by E. Evalyn 
Grumbine McNally and Dr. An- 
drew McNally (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York, $4). Half 
text and half photographs, this 
book is good to look at and no 
more inconsequential than most 
others about Mexico. 

Mellowed by Time, by Eliza- 
beth O’Neill Verner (Bostick & 
Thornley, Columbia, S. C., 
$3.50). Charleston may yet rival 
New Orleans as the South’s most 
thoroughly described city. While 
Mrs. Verner isn’t much of a writer, 
she is handy with a drawing pen- 
cil. Her sketches, if conventional, 
have genuine charm. 

The Midwest, by the editors of 
Look in collaboration with Louis 
Bromfield (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, $5). This series con- 
tinues to miss fire, principally be- 
cause its editors seem determined 
to be pedestrian. But they whet 
your interest in an area that not 
enough of us regard as a tourist 
region. The book is good enough 
to make you wish it were better. 

Africa, I Presume? by Alan 
Reeve (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $3). The only non- 
Western Hemisphere volume in 
this list suffers from the author’s 
persistent belief that he should be 
funny rather than informative. 
His humor is a good deal more 
primitive, it would seem, than the 
civilization of the people with 
whom he deals. Credit him with 
enterprise (he dashed madly from 
one end of Africa to the other) but 
not with sensitivity or judgment. 

Northwest Harvest, edited by 
V. L. O. Chittick (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $4). Strictly 
speaking, this isn’t a travel book 
at all. It is a collection of papers 
prepared for a writers’ conference 
held in Portland, Oregon. The 
papers—the work of residents of 
the Northwest—explore various 
facets of that beautiful and rapidly 
changing region. They do what a 
travel book should do—engage 
your sympathy for the section and 
make you eager to know more 
about it. But the papers do not 
blink at the section’s problems or 
forget that it is inhabited by fal- 
lible human: beings. I wish that 
publishers and 
travel writers 
would study this 
book with care. 
It might give 
them inspi- 
ration most of 
them lack. 

THE END 


Capt < . Be note 


FROM “AFRICA, I PRESUME?” © 1947 BY ALAN REEVE. 
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For new sights, new things 

to do, come to Minnesota. Get 
that deep feeling of contentment 
that comes from a vacation 
well spent in this uncrowded 

- land of 10,000 lakes. 


The most sumptugus resorts 

will cater to your e¥ery need, or, - 
if you prefer, you can,enjoy 

that simple cabin in the pines 7 
with a sky blue lake nearby ° 
for swimming and fishing. ¥ 


And if you really want to 

get down to nature, remember 
that Minnesota is the great canoe 
country. At many of our resorts 
you can get outfitted reasonably, 
with canoe, equipment, 

food, and guide if 


you want one. 


For complete information and Minnesota book- 
let write: Dept. 2044, Minnesota Division of Pub- 
licity, Dept. of Business Research and Develop- 
ment, State Capitol, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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The Uncrowded VACATION LAND 


10,000 LAKES 
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ON LONG ISLAND 


LOUIS KATINE, of New York City, 
with 41 pound striped bass landed 
within the metropolitan area at Long 
Beach, N. Y., with Ashaway Nylon Line. 





ASHAWAY LINES 
land calehes 


IN TENNESSEE 


GUY HARRELL, of Middlesboro, 
Kentucky, displays his 6 lb., 6 oz. small 
mouth bass taken from Norris Lake, 
Tennessee, with Ashaway Nylon Line. 





In fresh water or salt... 
you'll make eventful catches with 





























Your dealer 
now has the 
1948 
ASHAWAY 
SPORTSMAN 


Get your free co, 
i big, a 
fully illustrated 
40-page book 
today! 





ASHAWAY BRAIDED NYLON 
BAIT CASTING LINES 


Equally at home in fresh or salt water—immune to 
alkaline or other unfriendly waters—recommended 
for bait casting, trolling, surf casting or squidding— 
will take all species of salt water game fish up to and 
including sailfish and tarpon. Waterproofed—need 
no drying—will not waterlog, rot or mildew. Strong, 
resilient and durable. In nine sizes, from 9 to 45 ib. 
test. Black, gray or white, packed in 50-yd. coils or on 
50-yd. spools, the latter 2, 4 or 6 connected; lengths 
up to 300 yds. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED NYLON 
SQUIDDING LINES 


Specially braided and processed for squidding and 
trolling, constantly growing in popularity with surf 
casters. Of small diameter for their guaranteed 
strength, waterproofed with Ashaway’s exclusive for- 
mula for longer wear and smoother casting. 25, 36 
and 45 lb. tests, in tan or dark green. Choice of eight 
packs to meet all requirements. 


ASHAWAY NYLON 
SLIP-CASTING LINES 
Designed especially for the new Ashaway Slip-Cast 
Reel, amazingly fine for their strength; also suitable 
for use with all, spinning reels. Possess all the 
qualities that have made Ashaway Bait Casting Lines 


a favorite with sportsmen. Available in a variety of 
packs; color, tan; 5, 7%, 10, 12% Ib. tests. 


ASHAWAY LINE & 


TWINE MFG. CO. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


you want—even before you know you want it 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


1 MOST PEOPLE, the job of run- 
ning a record store, like run- 
ning a delicatessen, seems one of 
the pleasantest and. most leisurely 
of occupations—you can sample 
the merchandise by which you 
make your living. But now, for 
the first time in more than a dec- 
ade, this job is beginning to pre- 
sent some extra problems. There 
are no exceptions either. It is the 
same at R. H. Macy’s, Liberty, 
Commodore, Gramophone, Rab- 
son’s and every other shop in New 
York City; at Lyon and Healey’s 
in Chicago and Krey’s in Boston; 
at the Five Star Music Systems in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Stead- 
man’s Music House in Yonkers, 
New York; at all the other record 
stores across the country. 

On the surface, the record busi- 
ness seems to be in fine shape. A 
decade ago, Americans were spend- 
ing around $15,200,000 a year on 
the purchase of some 33,000,000 
records; last year they spent $212,- 
000,000 on 284,000,000 records. 
Sales for the current year may be 
as much as 135 per cent higher 
than those of 1938. 

However, it is also predicted 
that there will be between 30 and 
35 per cent fewer records sold this 
year than last. The phonograph 
record, which virtually was with- 


Annamary Dickey, Allegro singer, buys her own recordings from the show, 


Successful record shops have to guess what 




















out competition throughout the 
war, now has to vie in appeal with 
all the other luxury items rapidly 
being made available again. Peo- 
ple think twice before spending 
seventy-nine cents on a record 
that may become obsolete within 
a month. A decline in the national 
prosperity will make the phono 
graph record—a genuine luxury 
item—one of the more immediate 
expendables. The job of running a 
record store becomes progressively 
hazardous. 

The owner—or, in the case of 
larger shops, the buyer—must be HS 
on guard constantly against find- 
ing himself stuck with a batch of 
items that fail to sell. (Record 
manufacturers, unlike book pub- 
lishers, allow shops only a 5-per- 
cent return privilege.) The buyer 
must have an instinct for so-called 
“sleepers,” the trade name for 
records that unexpectedly become 
popular almost overnight—like 
Francis Craig’s Bullet of Near You 
and Rose Murphy’s Majestic of / 
Can’t Give You Anything but Love, 
Baby. A store that finds itself with- 
out such items risks losing a large 
part of its trade to competitors 
who have had the foresight to 
stock up on them. And then there 
is the matter of knowing the cus- 
tomers’ predilections. Some shops 
specialize in items that attract 

(Continued on Page 154) 














































Natu re 


is always 
near in 


Canada 


A million square miles of 
vacation country invite you 
to travel, play... or just sit 


in the sun! 


peal with 
Ss rapidly 
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» case of 
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Merrily you roll along through ancient valleys, explore You catch a breeze on a sparkling lake, or go deep- 
a D-per- National Parks, visit hospitable cities. sea sailing along picturesque coasts. 
1e buyer 
so-called 
ame for 
become come to Canada, where there are so many new things to see, so many 
ht—like 
7 
ear You 
stic of I at some friendly summer colony. Or go roaming by car in easy stages 


Are you due for something special in vacations this year? Then 


interesting things to do. You can settle down to a swim-suit existence 


ul Love, seeing some of the loveliest scenery in the world. Cruise mirror-calm 
elf with- 
z a large 
ipetitors Take advantage of the big Canadian plus:—your dollar buys more vaca- 


: : a ae ‘ i dri ide in Canada's Rockies. 
waterways, see the sights of Canadian cities, visit friends and relatives. ED 
ee —_— -_ _——— —_ Se ee _— 


tion value in Canada. 


en there 

the cus- Plan your over-the-border vacation now. , 
1e shops For illustrated literature, just mail the 

attract coupon to Canadian Government Travel 


4) Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


* e e 
Rt. Hon, C. D. HOWE D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director n m 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 










Look! U-Turn Flexibility 
in Wild Boarhide 


At the club, campus or downtown— 
“SKOS” are sure to bring you compli- 
ments. And, their patented nailess 

Alten Edmonds construction gives you 
U-Turn Flexibility— Natural Muscle- 
strengthening support —“old shoe” 
comfort the very first day, 




























Also available in 
women's sizes 








Skos: $16.50 ($17.00 


west of the Rockies). 










Subject to change. S 

See Classified Direc- 

tory for Dealer. Or “U-TURN” 
order direct. Send FLEXIBILITY 
for booklet “The Perfect Support 
Shoe of Tomorrow. Without Confi ’ 
Dept. HA 











Allen Edmonds, Belgium, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 152) 
clienteles with certain well-defined 
tastes. The Commodore Music 
Shop on East 42nd Street in New 
York, for example, does what is 
probably the world’s largest retail 
business in hot jazz records. A 
cluttered hole-in-the-wall located 
approximately across from the 
Commodore Hotel, the shop is the 
gathering place for most of the 
jazz fans and musicians in the city. 
It also sells by mail order to prac- 
tically every hot collector outside 
New York. Another shop, in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, spe- 
cializes in unusual faces such as 
“fluffs’” made by Bing Crosby 
during recording sessions and sub- 
sequently bootlegged by someone 
among the studio personnel. 

R. H. Macy’s carries a stock of 
some half-million records which 
embraces around 17,000 titles. 
Macy’s whole operation is geared 
to accommodate mass buying, and 
the record department is no excep- 
tion. What it lacks in the aesthetic 
approach it more than makes up 
for in the volume of sales. Accord- 
ing to the head of the department, 
Macy’s buys between one and two 


hundred copies of each new release. . 


If these are sold within two days, 
the store orders one thousand 
more. With what other record 
shops prefer to interpret as wishful 
thinking, Macy’s claims that it 
never yet has found itself over- 
stocked with a certain record or 
album. When this assertion was 
mentioned to a competitor, he 
grew scornful. “You gotta get 
stuck once in a while,” he insisted. 
“If you don’t, then you’re bound 
to get caught short on something 
you underestimated.” 

Arthur Hill, the co-owner of 
the three Liberty Music Shops, is 
more forthright than Macy’s about 
his and his buyers’ frailties. Hill 
freely admits that his storerooms 
are piled high with items which he 
thought would—but didn’t—ap- 
peal to Liberty’s customers. His 
opinion is worth listening to since 
the three Liberty shops are said to 
sell more records a year than all 
the other stores in New York City 
combined. 

The Liberty shop at Madison 
Avenue and 50th Street is gener- 
ally looked upon as the Cartier’s 
of record stores. It is glamorous; 
its window displays are handsome 
and persuasive; its facade is im- 
pressive. Its thick glass door is 
opened by a small uniformed 
Negro named Walter Otley who 
has been with the firm for more 
than twenty years and who is 
greeted affectionately by the people 
who regularly trade there. The 





NEW CROSLEY 
STATION WAGON 


Smart! Practical! Costs $600 to $700 less than 
any other station wagon—operates for about % 
as much. Seats 4 in comfort. With rear seat re- 
moved hauls % ton load. 





Panél Delivery: Full (if 
Ys ton capacity. 









Sedan: Over 20,000 
b now on the road. 


Pickup: Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 






Sports-Utility: For 
work or play — Rear 
seat obtainable. Low 
priced eyen for 
CROSLEY— $130 less 
than station wagon, 


Aiiteaiinaitatainindiataibiniaitii ‘ 
Q FINE car 


For beautiful, full-coter catalog, write: Crosley —o 
inc., 2532-Mi Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, 


ee. 
Write for illustrated literature 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 246-C4, Warren, Ohio 
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HITCH UP 
AND 


You'll enjoy new 
travel freedom with 
an American Trailer 
Coach—any place at 
any -time. You take ; 
your living accom- 
modations along. 
You'll have your 
own wide, restful beds; large, airy liv- 
ing rooms; complete cooking and heat- 
ing facilities; and insulation for year- 
‘round comfort...everything for enjoy- 
able, low-cost traveling or semi-perma- 
nent housing. Write for literature on 3 
new '48 models. 


AMERICAN COACH CO., Cassopolis, Michigan 
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-"\ § PFLUEGER SKILKAST 
—— 


Aleriness spells success when ang- 
ling. Pflueger Reels are built for 
ela Meola ilelaMm + dices ticelale Mel -Toley 
a spool that carries plenty of 
line... a smooth level wind that 
works quietly, unfailingly 


Ask Your Dealer 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER" 


A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 


Every MILE Saves You a 










Enjoy America’s new ride—and 
save money every mile! The 
Cushman Motor Scooter travels 
300 miles on a dollar’s worth 
of gas. Operates for less than 
le per mile. Will carry 2 

passengers. Has ru gged 4 

H. P. Cushman “‘Husky”’ 

engine, two-speed trans- | 
mission, automatic clutch, 
balloon tires, knee-action 
fore Banke for added com- ( CUSHMAN ENGINES ) 
fort. Park anywhere. Gives you For 47 years Cushman 

a “‘second car’’ at low cost. produced ia high quality os 
FREE Write for FREE | Stcinee these craines are 
emnttecirentiaeinnton ares ee we 

TIME PAYMENT PLAN. maceteceraeie 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC., Dept. 1-400, Lincoln, Nebr. 








ASK WR FOSTER TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


° * VACATION TRIPS « 


ALL YOUR TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 
AIRPLANE © RAILROAD © BUS © STEAMSHIP 
. Z TICKETS 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
SIGHTSEEING © TOURS 


OMcts Coast TO Coast 























ms Seth Thomas 


m. and Chelsea 
; Day — Brand 
jew—11 Jewels 
Luminous Dial 
Precision built 
for absolute ac- 
curacy. Finely 
finished in 
black—unbreak- 
able crystal— 


tainers. Immediate Delivery. Mention 


Dial Size. Money back if not satisfactory. Pestpata, ar at 


JOHN B. See INC. 
157 Federal St. “” Bosten 10, Mass. 


moistureproof case— 
mounting bracket— 
Chelsea dial sizes—6” 


and 3%’’; 
Seth Thomas 344” only. Has label of 
approval and inspection of U. S. Naval 
Observatory. Packed in original con- 


shop is usually crowded with 
celebrities like Cole Porter, Stan 
Kenton, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Noel Coward. ‘‘This,” said Ilka 
Chase, arriving there-on an es- 
pecially busy afternoon, “looks 
like the subway crush—that is, if 
celebrities took the subway.” 

But the real reason for the 
shop’s unique prestige lies in the 
fact that it has probably the most 
comprehensive inventory of rec- 
ords under any one roof in the 
world. With the exception of a few 
items carried exclusively by the 
Gramophone Shop a few blocks 










Phil Silvers with High Button Shoes. 






away, the Madison Avenue Lib- 
erty store has just about every- 
thing ever released on records, in- 
cluding more than 50,000 imported 
records. 

Liberty’s imported records de- 
partment is run by men who are 
said to know as much aboui classi- 
cal music as any practicing critic. 
One of them, Harold Lawrence, 
speaks four languages and includes 
among his regular customers some 
of the top performers in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and the 
New York Philharmonic. The 
department’s sales, which reach 
as high as $1800 a day, indi- 
cate that there is a large and en- 
thusiastic market for good music 
in this country. A Cetra (an 
Italian firm) album by tenor Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, for example, sold 
more than 3000 sets in this Liberty 
shop; and such gifted performers 
as Gigli, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Licia Albanese, and the late Rich- 
ard Tauber regularly reach sales 
well into the thousands with each 
new release. 

This year should witness a 
greatly increased sale of imported 
recordings in the United States, 


since foreign labels are able to re- 


cord any songs which may emerge 
as hits after the first of the year. 
Under the Petrillo han, no domes- 
tic firm can do this. For instance: 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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Vaquero fashioned for 
holiday wear or to add a 
smart color accent? to your 
casual tlothes—these 
handsomely grained belts 
reflect the subtle color 
artistry and fine leather 
craftsmanship for which 
the world acclaimed 
medieval Spain... Mellow 
and as truly rich in tones 
as the binding of a rare 
volume, the rugged solid 
bridle leather is tanned to 
a smooth suppleness. 
Available in Moss Gray, 
Wine and Saddle Brown 
at most haberdashers. 


$950 














































































PIONEER U-S-A: 


Philadelphia 


ae Glacier Park Hotel 
at Great Northern's 
eastern rail entrance. 
2) Two Medicine Chalet 
on sapphire Two 
Medicine Lake. 


Many Glacier Hotel 


© on beautiful Swift- 
x current Lake. 
4) Prince of Wales Hotel 
in Canada’s Water- 
ton Park. 


5) Granite Park Chalet 
atop the Continen- 


America’s Greatest Vacation Land = = Dive. 
Skyscraping mountain peaks, jewel-colored lakes, a thousand 6 Sperry Chalet where 


: ’ : Te . : mountain goats are 
miles of wilderness trails—all within walking distance of four your neighbors. 
marvelous hotels and three mountain chalets. Come to Glacier 7) Lake McDonald 
this year (June 15 to Septem- Hotel near Great 


- § Northern’s western rail 
ber 15) for a great vacation! entrance. 
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Travel to Glacier’s Wonderland on the 


a cient Limised 


Glacier National Park is on the main line of 
Great Northern Railway. Great Northern’s famous 
diesel-powered Oriental Limited stops daily both at 
Glacier Park Station and at Belton. 

The Oriental Limited provides a variety of excel- 
lent accommodations: standard Pullman berths, 
tourist sleeping berths, bedrooms, drawing rooms 
and compartments. 


‘ ian tine wien wie? rer ae ae 
WATERTON woeartc - 
Berm] sscatcnewan_ | awsias \ . 2 i For Information on Railway and Park 
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eo Great Northern Railway, Dept. H48 
5. DAKOTA, “AOA St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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(Continued from Page 155) 

As matters stood at the beginning 
of 1948, one of the year’s most 
promising song bags appeared to 
be the score which Irving Berlin 
was whipping into shape for a 
musical comedy to be produced 
this fall. If the Petrillo ban still is 
in effect by the time the show goes 
on stage, foreign labels such as the 
new London—which is manufac- 
tured in England and distributed 
in this country—could score an 
impressive and profitable scoop by 
recording the songs abroad and 
selling the recordings here. Amer- 
ican companies have been pain- 
fully aware of this. One of them, 
suspecting that the musical based 
on John Gunther’s Inside U.S. A. 
would be a hit, took an unprece- 
dented step and had Beatrice Lillie, 
the star, record an album of the 
songs long before the musical was 
to go into rehearsal. 

Perhaps the most exciting of the 
Liberty Music Shop’s departments 
is the one operated by a diffident 
man named Fred Ayres. This 
section is devoted to rare records. 

The most feverish interest in the 
field of collector’s items, Ayres 
thinks, was in a recording by 
Wendell Willkie of his Personal 
Message for Every American. It 
sold for $5 a copy and the demand 
for it at Liberty far exceeded the 
supply. Ayres also recalls that 
there was an enormous market for 
piano recordings by George Gersh- 
win—even though they cost from 
$10 to $150 apiece. One of his 
biggest surprises was finding that 
the death of the evangelist, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, brought a 
frantic interest in her recorded ser- 
mons. Billy Sunday, another guide 
to the Glory Trail, made only 
one recording. It sold for $100. 

Over the years, the biggest 
sellers in Ayres’ department have 


been Cohen on the Telephone by 
Munroe Silver, Fanny Brice’s My 
Man, Sophie Tucker’s Some of 
These Days, almost anything by 
Frank Crumit and Bert Wil- 
liams, old Brunswicks by Fred 
Astaire, Knute Rockne’s pep talk 
to the Notre Dame football team, 
and George Olsen’s Victor of Who? 

With Gandhi's assassination in 
early February, Ayres found him- 
self deluged with requests for the 
Columbia recording of the mahat- 
ma’s spiritual message. Gandhi, 
incidentally, was given $200,000 
to make this recording, possibly 
the highest Jump sum ever paid to 
an individual by arecord company. 
Realizing that no copies were avail- 
able, Ayres induced Columbia to 
re-press it expressly for him. 

In some twenty years in a rather 
esoteric occupation, Ayres has had 
a number of unusual requests. Re- 


- cently he played record after rec- 


ord trying to determine which one 
might help a certain soldier regain 
the memory he had lost at Salerno. 
The attending psychiatrist had 
provided him with all the pertinent 
information he could gather—age, 
education, friends, favorite cab- 
arets, slang expressions, and so 
forth. Ayres looked at the psy- 
chiatrist’s letter for a long, long 
while and then rushed over to a 
rack to pull out Rudy Vallée’s Vic- 
tor of Deep Night; he sent it to the 
psychiatrist. Four days later he 
was informed that Deep Night had 
restored the patient’s memory. 
What had happened was this: 
Pondering the letter, Ayres had 
suddenly realized that among the 
patient’s slang expressions was 
“Heigh-Ho, Everybody.” This set 
off a train of thought. ‘‘ Heigh-Ho, 
Everybody” was a greeting that 
Rudy Vallée used to employ— 
and Vallée’s first recorded hit was a 
song called Deep Night. THE END 


Multilingual salesmen ‘may ring up sales of $1800 daily in this department. 
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HE new 1948 golf clubs now on display are the finest 
ever made. Again you'll find that all BEST MAKERS 
use True Temper Shafts—because scientific tests proved 
them first in beauty ... action... value! 

Other golf shafts‘can be made to look like True Temper 
—but none have ever approached True Temper’s perform- 
ance—beauty or value. To tell the genuine, look for the 
True Temper “Brand in the Band”. 

Your Pro is now displaying the new 1948 clubs by 
America’s best makers. You'll enjoy having him help you 
select clubs fitted with the TrueTemper Shafts best suited 
to your swing. The American Fork and Hoe Company, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, Makers of True Temper Products. 
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GOOD FISHING 


free from backlash 
with the new 


ASHAWAY 
SLIP-CAST REEL 


YOU don’t have to ask Jim 
Owens, genial operator of the White River 
float trips in the Ozarks, what he thinks of 
the new Ashaway S/ip-Cast Reel. One of the 
first anglers in America to,se the reel in 
bait casting, his opinion is reflected in 
the picture! 


NOTE THESE FEATURES: 
Eliminates Backlash 
Invites Use of Light Tackle 
Assures AccuraterCasting 
Fits Bait Casting and Spinning Rods 
Reels with Right Hand 
Mounted on Top of Rod 
Provides Easily Adjusted Drag 


© Built of 
aluminum alloy, 
bronze and 
stainless steel; 
spool ratio: 2.7 to 1 
$22.50 including 
Federal Tax 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


line spool should be full. When less-than- 
capacity lines are employed, old line or 
arbors should be used to fill out spool. 


LINE CAPACITIES: using new Ashaway 
Slip-Cast Line, specially developed for this 
reel, and NOW AVAILABLE IN A WIDE 
VARIETY OF PACKS: 
5-lb. 200 yds. 
7%-lb. 150 yds. 


10-lb. 


125 yds. 
12%4-lb. 


100 yds. 


ASHAWAY, INC. 


Westerly, R. |. 





MOVIES 


Bogart saw Thomas Committee, changed mind about constitutional rights. 


Hollywood movie-makers are flirting with the 


fatal premise that all ideas are dangerous 


by AL HINE 


HIS COLUMN has both a hope 
pon a dream. It hopes to give 
readers information about individ- 
ual movies and the movie business 
that will help them select the films 
they want to see and.avoid those 
they don’t. It dreams of occasion- 
ally presenting a thought that may 
help the people who control the 
movie industry to sidestep some of 
the demented mistakes which har- 
ass and degrade man’s most pop- 
ular form of mass entertainment. 

A combination of this hope and 
this dream obliges us to dig up the 
record of the Thomas Committee’s 
inquiry of last October into Red 


taints in American movie-making; 
the subsequent cravenness of the 
movie tycoons; and the dreary ef- 
fect these events are exerting on 
the future of the movie industry. 

The hearings, in capsule resumé, 
opened in Washington on Mon- 
day, October 20, 1947. They fell 
roughly into two patterns, the first 
week consisting largely of testi- 
mony from so-called friendly wit- 
nesses who rambled about their 
personal opinions and philosophies; 
the second week dealing mainly 
with unfriendly witnesses who gen- 
erally were shut up and barred 
from the stand the moment they 
showed signs of enlarging on their 
disagreements with the committee. 


Disney, Mayer and Johnston swore communism had no place in their affections. 
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INDIANA 


is an ideal 
Vacation Spot! 


%* From the sand dune beaches 
of Lake Michigan, on Indiana’s 
northern edge, to the fairyland 
Wyandotte and Marengo Caves 
of the southern part of the state, 
Indiana is a vacation paradise. 
In between lie rolling, wooded 
hills; scores of lovely lakes; sites 
of great historic events; homes of 
people famous in the arts. All 
these points of interest are easily 
accessible, connected by one of 
the nation’s very finest highway 
systems. The neat, friendly cities 
and towns, with their world- 
famous air of hospitality, wel- 
come you to Indiana. Plan to 
spend at least part of your vaca- 
tion in the beautiful Hoosier 
State... get the facts now. 


SCENIC 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 102-Q 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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For style, comfort, value ... 
Corcoran Golf Shoes are right 
down the middle of the fairway. In 
smart, rich tan, they’re built to the 
famous Army officers’ garrison last ... to 
give you slipper comfort every step of your 
game. Sound, top-quality construction 
throughout. Selected leather uppers, 
soles, counter, insole and lining. Steel 
shank. A leather slip tap prevents curling 
of sole and a leather bottom filler stops 
bunching and keeps feet drier. Replace- 
able screw-in spikes. 





CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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Authentic Tartans 
by the yard—in these traditional 
patterns: 


Dress Stewart 
Royal Stewart 
Hunting Stewart 
Cameron 

Dress Gordon 
Gordon 
MacKenzie 
MacGregor 


All 100% wool. Suit and dress 
weights. $8.95 yard. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 
Please state predominating color 
desired. 

Smart and unusual as decorating fabrics, too. 


The Bermuda Shop 


Madison Ave. at 55th St., New York City 
and Hamilton, Berm: 
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Both weeks boasted star-studded 
casts and inspired newsworthy de- 
velopments outside as well as 
within the hearing chambers. 

Among the earlier testifying 
names were those of Louis B. 
Mayer, Jack Warner, Sam Wood 
(an independent producer: For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, Kitty Foyle); 
John Charles Moffitt (part-time 
screen writer and _ reviewer); 
Adolphe Menjou, Rupert Hughes 
(old-time fictioneer) ; Leo McCarey 
(producer and director); actors 
Robert Taylor, Ronald Reagan, 
Robert Montgomery, George Mur- 
phy and Gary Cooper, actress’s 
mother Lela Rogers, Walt Disney, 
James K. McGuinness (M-G-M ex- 
ecutive) and Howard Rushmore 
(New York reporter for the Hearst 
press and ex-Communist). 

It is impossible to select objec- 
tively the high spots of this first 
week. They varied from the dis- 
gusting to the purely ridiculous, 
from the obsequious near-groveling 
of prominent producers to the mag- 
nificent testimony of Mr. Disney 
that the League of Women Voters 
and the magazine (sic) PM were 
Communist Front organizations. 
Mr. Disney recanted his statement 
about the League almost immedi- 
ately, but continued, one must 
gather, to consider the newspaper 
PM a magazine. 

Mr. Mayer, Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Wood (with industry public-rela- 
tions strategists Paul McNutt and 
Eric Johnston at their elbows) said 
in essence: ‘‘There may be Reds 
out on the Coast, boss, but, take it 
from me, they’re not us.” Mr. 
Mayer said there might be a few 
Communists on the M-G-M pay 
roll, but they couldn’t get “a 
single thing” in an M-G-M film 
since all production is constantly 
checked and rechecked by Mr. 
Mayer himself. Mr. Warner told 
how he had fired numerous writers, 
including Irwin Shaw and Emmet 
Lavery, because he suspected them 
of un-American activities. Mr. 
Wood listed directors, including 
Edward Dmytryk, and writers, in- 
cluding John Howard Lawson and 
Dalton Trumbo, as dangerous. 


Friendly Lela Rogers, Adolphe Menjou, Gary Cooper helped Mr. Thomas see red. 
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Mr. Menjou blandly announced 
himself as an expert on Commu- 
nism. He said of an allegedly Com- 
munistic movie, North Star, that it 
depicted the German attack on 
Russia and ‘‘ would have been bet- 
ter unmade.” Most of the testi- 
mony of other stars was more 
temperate and intelligent, although 
Robert Taylor felt constrained to 
drag in the cliché about sending all 
Reds “‘back to Russia.”” Mr. Tay- 
lor, who said he refused to have 
anything to.do with Communists, 
named writer Lester Cole as a sus- 
picious character. Lester Cole is 
the writer of Mr. Taylor’s latest 
screen play, The High Wall. On 
the days when actors testified, gal- 
leries were jammed and newspaper 
accounts devoted much space to 
the color of Gary Cooper’s shirt, 
Mr. Reagan’s tie, and so on. 

Ginger Rogers’ mother, Lela, 
knew that None But the Lonely 
Heart was a dangerous film be- 
cause Clifford Odets wrote the 
screen play and a lot of people had 
told her he was a Communist. 
Pressed, she remembered getting 
this secret information from a 
column by the late 0. O. McIntyre. 

Outside the chambers, writers 
Irwin Shaw and Emmet Lavery 
announced that Mr. Warner had 
not fired them, that they had left 
his employ of their own volition 
and had the documentary evidence 
to back up their statements and 
refute Mr. Warner’s. John Gar- 
field and some other actors and 
Hollywood workers formed a Com- 
mittee for the First Amendment 
to the Constitution to oppose the 
methods and the direction of the 
Thomas Committee. Humphrey 
Bogart got together a planeload of 
photogenic protestants to fly to 
Washington and to register their 
disapproval. 

The threat of Communism being 
seemingly not immediate, the hear- 
ings adjourned on Friday for the 
week end. 

The final four days of hearings 
were more exciting and possibly 
more disgraceful. The individuals 
now testifying were the unfriendly 
witnesses, mostly writers. 
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CANADA‘S 
VACATION PROVINCE 


Every year 14 million Americans stream 
into Ontario - a greater number than 
Canada’s entire population. Maybe it's 
the fishing, or canoeing, or the swim- 
ming in crystal-clear waters - maybe it’s 
the gay and friendly resort life - and 
dancing under northern stars. Whatever 
their reasons, 14 million Americans 
can't be wrong. 


Plan to join this happy Floating 
Population. Mail coupon below for 
Free Illustrated Folders. 


Ontario Department of Travel & Publicity, 
V12, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 


Please send me Travel Booklets about Ontario. 
































THERE’S A THRILL 
AT THE END OF A 


NG 
OCEAN CITY REEL 


You're always ahead of your trout 
with this “Plymouth”. Has the sile 
adjustable drag . . . work it tal 
from free spool to %-pound pull! 
A patented, exclusive Ocean City 
winner! Of special aluminum allo : 
accurate and true, this famous seid 
Precision-built at Ocean City 


No. 76 “Plymouth” Fly Ree] 
60 yard size $5.50, 
Others $2.50 to $7. 





= See your dealer for Montague Rods and Oceati City Reels. on every 
-.. of fishing, Write to Dept, G, Ocean City, for, colorful new Tackle 
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On Monday writer John How- 
ard Lawson was cited for con- 
tempt by the committee for refus- 
ing to disclose his political affilia- 
tion and for trying to explain the 
reasons for his refusal. On Tues- 
day three more writers— Dalton 
Trumbo, Albert. Maltz and Alvah 
Bessie—were held in contempt. 





Lavery questioned the questioners. 


On Wednesday there were four 
more contempt charges, against 
writers Samuel Ornitz, Herbert 
Biberman and Adrian Scott, and 
director Edward Dmytryk. 

Emmet Lavery, then president 
of the Screen Writers’ Guild, did 
answer the political question, al- 
though he questioned the right of 
the committee to ask it. In a rea- 
sonable and literate reply he re- 
pudiated charges of Communism 
and affirmed the ability of the 
motion-picture business to clean 
its own house. Dore Schary, vice- 
president and executive head of 
production at RKO, told the com- 
mittee that he felt the creative 
abilities of his writers were more 
important than their political be- 
liefs and that he would employ 
people according to such criteria 
unless they were proved to be 
engaged in treasonable pursuits. 

On Thursday Ring Lardner, Jr., 
and Lester Cole, both writers, were 
held in contempt. Then, after some 
extremely vague conversation about 
the atom bomb and spies, Rep. 
J. Parnell Thomas announced that 
his committee was adjourning 
temporarily. The hearings had cost 
the American taxpayer $22,233.75. 

Does all this have anything to 
do with the things we mentioned 
at the beginning about good and 
bad movies and movie-industry 
mistakes? This hoping, dreaming 
movie column feels. it does. 

The results of the Thomas Com- 
mittee, even as this is being writ- 
ten, ‘three short months after its 
temporary shutdown, are evider t 
and unhealthy. Cowardice and sus- 
picion and confusion—none of 
them factors ever completély ab- 
sent from the film capital—are 
gripping Hollywood as never be- 
fore. As concrete examples: After 
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that “swagger 
touch.” een 
looking hand 
sewn kickerback 
—leather sole and 
heel. Style-right 
for casual, sports 
and all-purpose wear. 


ORDER BY MAIL — Immediate Delivery 


Quality insured by 45 years of fine shoemaking. 
Order Model H-24 TODAY. State exact shoe 
size and width. Available NOW in sizes 6 to 12, 
B, C, D. 810.95. Add 25c for mailing. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 


CONCORD SHOES, Inc., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


— 


By SEA or AIR 
Beginning June 9th 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED TOURS 
33 to 59 DAYS 


All Expenses — Finest Accommodations 


Write for booklet describing planned tours 
and independent itineraries. 


BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 


Oldest Private Tours in America 
\_ 2006 4th Ave., North, Birmingh Alab 
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to the LIVING LANGUAGE COURSE / 


@ New, complete, effective, low-cost 
approved languagecourses. Contains 20 
double-faced records, Common Usage 
Dictionary and Conversation Manual. 


Send for free, illustrated booklet tell- 
ing you how to obtain the course for 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


& TEAR OUT AND MAIL COUPON 





LIVING LANGUAGE COURSE 
Crown Publishers, Dept. 21A, 419 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free, illustrated booklet. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone __Mate_. 
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hectic meetings in New York with 
their financial backers, the movie 
executives—even those who had 
displayed some balance on the 
stand—broke out in a rash of 
statements almost all concerned 
with their willingness to comply 
with Representative Thomas’s sug- 
gestions—suggestions thus far 
based on evidence completely un- 
proved in any public court. The 
men who had been held in con- 
tempt by the committee were im- 
mediately fired, an action at the 
very least questionable under the 


Unfriendly Ring Lardner, Jr., and wife. 


democratic process. Mr. Dore 
Schary, relatively fearless on the 
stand, fired Adrian Scott and Ed- 
ward Dmytryk, respectively the 
brilliant writer and the brilliant 
director of Crossfire, one of the few 
fresh films to come out of Holly- 
wood in the past six years. Studios 
junked or soft-pedaled any films 
they had in production which 
might be considered, even re- 
motely, controversial. Thinking 
became something to be regarded 
with suspicion, and conformity 
became a god. Rough, tough 
Humphrey Bogart—who had un- 
dertaken his plane pilgrimage, he 
said, under the impression that 
“fellow American citizens were 
being deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights’—made public a 
statement that he now felt the 
whole trip had been “ill-advised.” 
Yet there was no additional evi- 
dence that fellow American citizens 
were not being deprived of their 
constitutional rights. 

The movie business was worried 
even before the advent of the 
Thomas Committee. The causes 
were the 75-per-cent British tax on 
films shown in Great Britain and 
the spreading threat of public, 
apathy to Hollywood production 
even in the dependably docile U. S. 
market. The addition of the Thomas 
scare was a major blow. Now the 
movie makers are frightened ideo- 
logically as well as financially. In 
the judgment of many competent 


observers there would be no chance 
this year of making such 1947 hits 
as Crossfire, Gentleman's Agree- 
ment (it is interesting to note how 
the political bias ties in with anti- 
Semitism) or even The Besi Years 
of Our Lives. All these pictures, 
disturbingly enough, had ideas be- 
hind them. 

Hollywood never has been a 
particularly brave community, 
though some of its individual in- 
habitants have as much guts as 
anyone. When the Thomas Com- 
mittee suggests that political in- 
dependence of an employee is sus- 
pect, it isn’t going to make Holly- 
wood braver. 

Such implications, by an all 
too easy progression, start with 
“Throw the rascal out—his ideas 
are different from the norm” and 
end with the premise that all ideas 
are dangerous. Because ideas are 
free things, they’re awfully hard 
to control. 

The committee has overlooked 
several facts, among them the fact 
that almost all propaganda movies 
are dull as ditchwater whether they 
are pro- or anti-Communist or Nazi 
or American. 

The committee, and the movie 
folks, might well examine the out- 
put of Germany and Russia after 
World War I. Both countries be- 
gan by producing some of the 
finest movies in all motion-picture 
history, films like Caligari and M 
and Storm Over Asia and Potemkin. 
The more the government inter- 
fered in either country the lousier 
the movies got until you had the 
completely sterile show-pieces of 
Hitler’s Germany and some of the 
wooden present-day exhibits from 
the workers’ paradise. Some of 
these later productions, henpecked 
as they were by political censor- 
ship and the necessity to glorify 
their leader’s particular ways of 
life, had unusual technical excel- 
lence, bold experiment in things 
like the use of the camera and of 
sound and lighting. But, technical 
excellence or no, they were me- 
chanical because they lacked free 
ideas —just as Hollywood products 
are going to be dull if they lack 
free ideas. 

Back in 1939, M-G-M, which 
then was seeing considerably sun- 
nier creative days than it is at 
present, released a pleasant fable 
called Ninotchka. It was not a 
propaganda film, by any definition 
we are capable of, although it was 
about Communism. It was a 
bright and diverting story which 
made usg of obvious Communist 
and human shortcomings to keep 
a slight, plot alive with anti- 
nothing Jaughter. As might have 
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Make up your mind right 
now to get more for your vacation 
dollar this year. Come to Florida 
-- where an almost endless variety 
of things to do and see will _ 
every day of your stay. Make this a 
family vacation! For Florida offers 
more in the way of fun, sports and 
recreation--for mother, for father-- 
yes, and especially for the children. 


“BEACHES! Surf, sand and shells--and 
healthful sun-tans.” 





“GOLFING! There’s fun on the fairways 
everywhere in Florida.” 
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n Florida, even the little 


ones catch: big gnes!” 





“SIGHTSEEING! Visit historic land- 


marks and exciting attractions.” 


Imagine day after day of bright, blue skies -- invitin 
you to healthful outdoor play . . . bathing, boating, fishing, golf. 
Picture mile after mile of safe beaches where the youngsters will 
glory in the soft sands. Plan sightseeing trips all of the family 
will. enjoy -- to famous springs and gardens, unusual exhibits of 
marine and animal life, and many points of historic interest. See 


ALL of Florida this year! 


This spring and summer, you'll benefit, too, by special 
rates in many of F'lorida’s resort areas. You'll find a happy holiday 
of unending variety in Florida to fit your vacation budget! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
State of Florida, 275 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color 
booklet: “Florida, The Sunshine State.”’ 


Name. 





Street and No. 





City ______.__. Zone___. Seats. 
(Please print name and address clearly) 
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PHILADELPHIA'S SKY LINE showing City Hall center, with Wm. 
Penn's statue on its top. Its many and diversified manufacturing in- 
terests have made Philadelphia one of America's greatest business centers. 


When Wm. Penn signed 
his treaty with the Indians 


...little did he dream that the tiny village he 
founded, the City of Brotherly Love, wasto become 
one of America’s greatest cities. Where in a fewyears 

the declaration of our independence was to be made. 
Yes, from the beginning of our history Philadelphia 
has beengreat in the mindsand heartsofall Americans! 


And great in the favor of Philadelphians, as well 
as with people everywhere in the country, are— 
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Bob Taylor told Chairman Thomas: send the Reds back where they came from. 


been expected, the humorless com- 
rades felt the film was a black libel 
on their system, but most other 
movie-goers liked it. It had an 
idea, and the idea had been allowed 
to roam in a political arena with 
freedom, taking what it needed 
for comedy, eschewing party and 
Fascist line alike. 

Movies today from France and 
Italy and England which should, 
by reason of their occasional excel- 
lence, be giving the Coast moguls 
the cold chills, show the same 
characteristics. All three of these 
nations, particularly the first two, 
are closer to the actual danger of 
Communism than we are and much 
closer to a knowledge of how Com- 
munism and Communist infiltra- 
tion function. Yet England can 
give us Odd Man Out; Italy can 
produce such low-budget master- 
pieces as Open Cily, Shoe Shine 
and To Live in Peace; France can 
give us Children of Paradise and 
The Eternal Return—all great mov- 
ies because their ideas are great 
and free. In Odd Man Out, F. L. 
Green has been allowed freely to 
develop his ideas about what hap- 
pens to the soul of man in revolt 
against authority (a theme also of 
interest to a poet named Milton 
who was himself an irrepressible 
foe of censorship). In The Eternal 
Return, a nonpolitical film, Jean 
Cocteau can play freely with his 
ideas for a different version of the 
Tristan legend. The essential in- 
gredient in both cases is freedom, 
and if you stifle the freedom to 
think on a controversial issue, as 
in Odd Man Out, you kill equally 
the freedom to think on purely 
artistic issues like the Tristan 
legend in The Eternal Return. 

What the majority of Americans 
dislike about Communism, it seems 
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to us, are its lack of freedom and 
its excessive governmental inter- 
ference in the lives of individual 
citizens and in the business of 
industry. A committee which sets 
about allegedly to fight Commu- 
nism (and, as it was originally de- 
signed, other subversive forces) 
goes beyond its depth when it 
denies the freedom of a witness to 
testify unless he is by definition 
friendly. It gets up to its neck 
when it obviously implies further 
governmental control of what the 
people shall be allowed to see on 
the screen. Finally, it goes over its 
head when it attempts to dictate 
to employers the political persua- 
sion of the men they shall have 
working for them. 

To an already alarmed and jjit- 
tery industry, the committee has 
given a gratuitous and ill-considered 
jolt in the box office. Money- 
paying customers go to see good 
movies. Someday, the saturation 
point for inferior, dull and idea-less 
movies will be reached, and people 
will react by staying home or go- 
ing bowling or having a beer with 
the boys or doing any one of those 
wretched things which keep peo- 
ple from filling movie theaters. 

We, for one, with a personal 
artistic chauvinism, would hate to 
see American movies get anything 
but better and would hate even 
more to see other countries take 
the leadership in a medium which 
is peculiarly our own. The threat 
(see Panic, Beauly and the Beast, 
Volpone, any one of a dozen fine 
foreign films) is there. We hope 
Hollywood will meet it in the 
only way it can meet it—by making 
better, more honest movies which 
can be produced only in an at- 
mosphere of freedom from fear. 

THE END 


Printed in U.S. A. 





